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THE CITIES AND WILDS 

OF 

ANDALUCIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

<”AI)IZ Iiy MOONLIGHT—THE MARKET-PLACE—GAY ASPECT OP 
THK CITY—THR ALAMEDA—ANDALUCIAN BEADTY—HISTORY 
OF CADIZ—CHICLANA—RAROSA. 

% ^ 

It was by tho beautiful moonlight of Andalucia 
that I first saw Cadiz, l^caning over the low bul¬ 
wark of a rakijh schooner, I rested lay eyes upon 
the ocean city, at first not so' much in admiration 
of the scene as with the satisfaction of being at 
length released by its prcsepce from anxi?ty and 
danger. Our voyage had been an eventful one, 
and the little craft under my feet had run tho 
gauntlet of various watery disasters ere it now glided 
VOL. I. B 
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CADIZ BY MCJONDIGHT. 


with the ease and grace of a sea-bird up the waters 
of the bay. Could It have spoken—and the crew 
declared it could* do e^Uything but speak—what a 
long .yam would it haw spun as it recalled past 
scenes!—^thftollision at midnight, with its crash of 
rending timbers and momertts of Jearful suspense; 
the tempest that chased it into *thc nearest port, a 
dismasted and crippled wreck ; and then, when the 
brecac jvas fair and all went well, the sudden 
squall that passed over with resistless strength, and 
bent it down into the waves to’thc verge of over¬ 
turning. • 

After a month’s listening to the roar of winds 
and waters, the calmness of the bay and the serenity 
of the night appeared something unnatural : per¬ 
haps the impression was aided by tlic aspect of the 
city, which w'ore’, as it seemed to me, a strangely 
pale and sepulchral hue. Cur vessel soon swung to 
its anchor, jurrounded by shippin", tvhosc black 
hulls and cordage chequered with shadows the 
silvery suriiice around tlrecn. In front lay Cadiz, no 
longer rising o’er the dark blue sea” an indis¬ 
tinct white' speck as 1 liad first seen it, but a long 
low' mass of monumental whiteness resting by the 
side of a moonlit expanse which was as calm as a 
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lake. Not a light twinkled from the dwellings, 
although the night was barely begun, nor did a 
sound came from them; aaK was as silent as tlie 
graTe: yet “It is not deid, but slcejjgth,” we said^ 
of the city. 

Morning came, with its sunshind^nd stin,‘but 
without the power, so it seemed, to awake the sleep¬ 
ing city. While the bay was traversed by objects 
in motion, ships coming in and others sailing out. 
and boats flitting across the surface, it displayed 
none of the usual signs by which cities in *our 
climate announce the presence of a stirring popula¬ 
tion. There was no smoke rising into the air nor 
streaming away with the wind; no hum or murmur 
was to be heard; the outlines of its edifices and 
towers cut clear a«d well-defined against the sky: 
and as, according to our notions, a smokeless roof i.s 
a deserted one, the impressions conveyed Ijy this 
prospect werecpnnccted with solitude ahd desolation 
in the streets we had yet to see. Yet, this apart, the 
aspect (»f the city^was imposing; w.alled and bas- 
tioned, and showing lines ok' stately dwcllmgs to- 
wards the bay, it looked just the place from whence 
fleets and armadas had departed, and where mer¬ 
chants had heaped up the wealth of princes. 

B 2 
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THE MABKET-PLACE. 


Entering by the sea-gatd, we pass at once into the 
market-place, where picturesque illusions and historic 
reminiscences speedil/vanish amid its vulgar real¬ 
ities.' Yet tjje scene, though always a common¬ 
place one, is hpre animated and striking; its actors 
arc" arrayed fft colours and draperies at once novel 
and pleasing to the eye, and which mingle together 
with pictorial effect. Those vociferating and gesti- 
enlating' groups are clothed in brown cloaks, and 
shadowed by fantastic sombreros : their swarthy 
skins, coal-black Jiair, no less than their flashing 
eyes, proclaim them the excitable children of the 
South. Tliey scream, they shout, and appear to be 
on the point of tearing the knives from their sashes 
to terminate their disputes, which, after all, are 
nothing more than bargainings./ Above the clamour 
rise the voices of the venders of shell-fish and water; 
“ Agua fresca,—fresca como nieve!” is drawled out 
by the latter with a long monotonous cry. “Is water 
actually sold by the glass ?” exclaims the native of 
the rainy north, forgetting that as here tloudlcss 
skies ptbvail during the summer months, water be¬ 
comes scarce, and, as a consequence, a luxury. Then 
there are other features of the scene as strange and 
novel; droves of burros, with their tinkling bells. 
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passing through the crovs^l; or, mayhap, an ox-cart 
of antique shape slowly wends its way past; or 
a horseman, seated on a high-leaked saddle, bestrides 
a prancing steed with a flowing mane and tak; he 
is muffled to the eyes in an ample cloak, and by liis 
side liangs a gun or’’carbine, bespesking a land 
whore each man must defend his property by the 
armed hand, or- lose it. And who arc those nun¬ 
like figures that mingle with the throng? A black 
drapery covers their-, heads, and falls upon their 
shoulders; in many instances the rest of the dress 
is of the same mournful colour? That head-dress is 
the mantilla, and these arc no nuns, but Spanish 
dames in their national costume. A moment’s obser¬ 
vation dispels the firet impressions produced by their 
sad-coloured attire I* those eyes„ dark, lustrous, and 
eloquent, arc fraught with no religious fire or feel¬ 
ing, but cast glances around—free, though dot im¬ 
modest—and in which there is felt to lurk a strange 
power; their symmetrical Ibrms arc developed by 
the close-fitting dre® the/ Wear; a tiny foot peeps 
from below; the fan in on(k hand is in a Constant 
state of fluttering excitement; and thus a’rrayed, the 
“ daughters of Cadiz” move through the crowd 
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GAT ASPECT OP THE CITT. 


with the wondrous gr^c of their country, and that 
step which no otlier land can equal. 

Turning towards what seemed a nan’ow cleft in 
the line of houses encircling this scene, I entered 
tlic street of w]iich it was the opening ; and while 
passing on tc(%he Fonda Inglcsa, liM opportunity to 
survey the peculiar architecture of Spanish cities. 
Looking upwards, there were lofty houses with 
whitened fronts, dazzling to the eye; balconies and 
various devices in briglit colours diversified the ex¬ 
terior, and vied with each other in giving a lively 
air to their respective habitations : there was nothing 
of the sombre aspect I had been accustomed in 
fancy to associate with the streets of Spain ; every 
edifice appeared modem and new, or, if ancient, was 
painted “ up to the eyes” like socae witliered cheek, 
the better to conceal the ravages of time, lire 
whole effect was therefore gay and brilliant beyond 
description; everywhere seemed stamped on the 
walls the wreathed smiles .of a city of pleasure. 
Such, I believe, will be the first impression 6f every 
voyager” on landing art Cadiz ; he is dazzled by 
the tinsel and Tyrian dyes in which it is arrayed, 
and imagines he has seen nothing so fascinating 
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among cities, or so like the creation of enchantment: 
in a few days he surveys it. with sobered eyes, and 
then feels disposed to condemn as dreamers the 
poets who have sung, and the travellers who'have 
rehearsed, its charms. The illusion, it must be 
owned, is very p6wcrful at first, and^S in no small 
degree aided by the aspect of the moving throng 
that peoples the streets : when sombreros, flowing 
cloaks, and mantillas decorate the figures’ in this 
varied scene—when cafcli pair of masculine lips em¬ 
braces a cigar, and each feminine right hand rat'tles ^ 
a Ian—it is hard to believe that a population so the¬ 
atrically attired, and so strangely occupied, have not 
been conjured up to give effect to the gaudy facades 
before which they move, and arc not destined to 
vanish when that j^xpose is answered. 

A short hour will suffice to explore all that is 
worthy of being seen in the city, and to gain a suf¬ 
ficiently accurate idea of its position Itnd internal 
structure. It is seen to occupy the wave-beaten ex¬ 
tremity *of a long ,and narrow peninsula, and to 
compress within a massive girdle of ramparts the 
dwellings of 60,000 inlrabitants into the smallest 
possible space ; every inch of ground is valuable 
here, and broad streets and spacious squares are ■ 
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THE ALAMEDA. 


accordingly eschewed, in order that as great a 
number of habitations a,s possible maybe condensed 
within circumscribed Hmits. The effect of this, 
however, is to surround 'the obsciu’cr w’hercver he 
goes with a wearisome glare of stone ; it paves the 
greuiid lie tTPads, presses close to his vision in white 
or variegated masses, intercepts every distant pro¬ 
spect, and leaves him only the view of objects hard, 
angii’ai' anil rigid. The eye soon longs for some 
spot of verdure to gladden Its sight, but searches 
fur it in rain amid the stone-built city; on the ala- 
meda it descries a few dw'arled and sickly trees 
struggling for existence on the gravel-.stiewn soil; 
a few more may perhaps be found in some deserted 
nooks, but neither sward nor flower-plot flourishes 
under them, nor anywhere breaks in upon the grey 
pavement that wraps the surface of this Elysium of 
pleasure. I have mentioned the rvord alameda; it 
is hardly nctressary to inform the render that this is 
a levelled space set apart for the paseo, or promenade, 
one of the most important divi^sions in the routine 

of Spairish life. Hevc^it is placed on the eastern side 

< 

of the city, contiguous to the ramparts, and, terrace- 
like, overlooks the bay and its shores studded with 
towns; among the lofty dwellings that partly encircle 
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it, there is one over which waves the British flag, and 
marks at once the site of the Consulate and a mansion 
famed for .its hospitality.* soon ae the day begins 
to close, a tide of fashionables sets in througl\ the 

various avenues leading to it, and after difftising 

0 

itself for a time ir vrtKous eddies aumng the ex¬ 
terior walks, or pausing to rest upon the linos of 
stono benches that fringe the centre one, concen¬ 
trates at last into a narrow scream that divides the 
alaineda into equal portions. For an hour tlie 
current continues "to flbw up and down within 
the bounds established by custom; the young and 
old, the “ girls of Cadiz” and their gallants, mingling 
in a confused throng, from which arises a murn^r 
ol' lively voices. As group after group passes by, 
there is obscrvablt^ a wonderful similarity in the 
expression of their mirth as well as in their general 
appearance; the clear, shrill tones of the Ibtnininc 
speakers are iiipessantly ejaculating thq most sacred 
of names; the same arch smile '^lays on every coun- 
• • • 

• Few Englishmen have ever visited Cadiz without expe¬ 
riencing tlie kindness and hospitality of the latc^^ir John 
Ertekenburg, the father and predecessor in ofBce^of our present 
Consul there. I gladly embrace this opportunity of recording 
how much I am indebted to him for his assistance in facilitating 
my subsequent wanderings through Andolucia, by the means 
wliich Ills official position commanded. 
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SCHE ALAMEDA. 


tenance; the fan is toyed* with by all with the same 
careless grace, and flutters more or less in pro- 
portion to the^animaljon of its owner;*the same 
quiok movements of surprise or delight are every¬ 
where elicited by the sparkling nothings of the 
Gadilnnian^trt inaitre, whSse treble runs like a dis¬ 
cord among the other sounds. Amid all these dis¬ 
plays there is, however, notliing boisterous or unfe- 
minino,Dn the part of Cadiz’ daughters; their live¬ 
liness, though wanting that subdued tone we deem 
essential to polished manflers,’is giaceful and be¬ 
coming in its flighfe; it is the overflow of spirits 
which, like the beautiful wild flowers of tlieir own 
land, arc stirred by the lightest breath of air, and, like 
them, give forth a pleasant rustle when so agitated. 
At the same time the traveller, i^he has indulged in 
exaggerated notions of Spanish beauty, will here be 
taughtnn what it consists. Probably his final im¬ 
pression wilLbe one of disappointmopt; and even 
he who has drawn in his imagination a less glowing 
picture of its charms, will find the reality full short 
of his i^l sketch. he has kept out the pure red 

and white dnd the eye of heavenly blue that mark 
the beauty of a northern sky, he has judged rightly; 
but^ter supplying their place with the pale or 
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dusky cheek of a southern clime, and its eye, which, 
whether it he wild or gentle, flasliing or languid, is 
always dark, he will need to* use lift pencil with 
caution. In truth, the Spanish dame, as regards 
regularity of feature, and those charms wliich fonn 
beauty of countenarnce, must yield the fialm t(J tlyj 
dames of other nations; her attractions centre in 
her dark glossy hair and in those eloquent eyes, 
that unite with an ever-varying play of expression in 
making her wondrously fascinating. In beauty of 
form, however, she reigns alone; nothing could be 
more symmetrical or more exquisitely rounded 
than the shapes of the Gaditanian belles, as they 
glided or floated—anything but walked—through 
the mazes of the gay crowd on the promenade; 
indeed, the Andaluci;ui grace is proverbial in Spain, 
and the traveller must confess that he has never 
beheld elegance of motion until he has stood'upon 
an Andalucian jalameda. What it is, can hardly be 
described by words; it is beyond the power of 
language? to describe thosd "slow and surpassingly 
graceful movements which accompany every.jstep of 
the Andaluza; her every attitude is so flawing, and 
at the same time so unforced, that she seems upborne 
by some invisible power that renders her in^e- 
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HI8TOET OF CADIZ. 


pendent of the classically moulded foot she presses 
so lightly on the ^ound. 

Meanwhile,‘the copcourse begins to- diminish; 

gro.up after group drops away; the line of prome- 

naders contracts to a narrow thread, and finally dis- 

appoars eijiirely, leaving ilie akmeda deserted by 
• • . . . . 
all but a lew who find attractions in its quiet 

nooks. The stream has, however, only disappeared 

to I'jsq again in another quarter: the Plaza San 

Antonio is now the scene, to which the shifting 

tlyong has transferred its pcrartibuLtions; and here, 

beneath the light* of lamps, it paces round the 

limits of the square, which till a late hour is alive 

with the sound of moving feet mingled with bursts 

of merriment, and other tokens of a pleasure-loving 

people. 

Cadiz, like ihany of the seaports on this coast, 
may lay claim to the remotest antiquity. Its name 
has desccn;Jcd to us from the l^hoenicians, who 
called it Gadir, a word which is supposed to have 
signified in their tongue* “ a bulwark,” and might 
bo well applied to ^he rocky point on which it 
stands. That maritime people, half merchant, half 
corsair, quickly perceived its advantages as a de¬ 
fensible post against all who might be powerless at 
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sea; and, confident in their acknowledged supremacy 
on that element, were not slow t& make the barren 
rock their,own. Here thd;^’*Raised* fortifications, 
and founded a temple which was dedicated to their 
o^vn divinity, Hercules, the god of the strong hand. 
From hence it was jiot difficult to pusfi^ieir oam- 
mcrcial enterprises northwards, having now so safe 
a haven and a rock-built sea-fastness at their com¬ 
mand. Voyages more distant than any th^ had 
hcfoi'c contemplated were undertaken, even to 
that Britannia, whoSe shroud of mist and fogs thqy 
were the first to pierce. It is curious to note how 
the path of commerce has in all ages remained the 
same, and how that from the West to the East is 
trodden by the greatest of modem commercial 
nations in the very footsteps of the ancient people 
who, without chart or compass, boldly followed it 
in their course from the East to the West. Th« halt¬ 
ing-places of both nations are likewise,nearly the 
same: Gibraltar is to Britain what Cadiz was to the 
Phoenicians; it is the half-way-house upon the route, 
established at the point where danger and delays arc 
most to be apprehended. Malta, in like manner, 
was a post of the Phoenicians; and thus, while wo 
plume ourselves upon the possession of these impor- 
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taut stations for our fleets, the acquisition of one of 
which was the result of a random stroke of war, we 
pay an involuntary ,ttiBute to the wisdom and fore¬ 
sight of the seafaring, people by whom they were 
secured, and each one made the basis of commercial 
op«mtions. . 

When the Phoenicians ceased to be merchants 
and navigators, Cadiz passed into the hands of the 
Carthaginians, who not only suceeeded their parent 
nation in its maritime greatness, but developed, to 
an extent unknown before) ’ the resources and 
power of commerce. It sliared, however, the fate 
of the Peninsula on the triumph of the Homan 
arms over thi? mistress of the seas, and became a 
Roman city in the year 203 li.C. Henceforward it 
is known only as one of the richest commercial 
emporiums of the empire. But long after its 
absorption into the Roman dominions, this city 
appears to ^ have retained in its manners and cus¬ 
toms many traces of its Oriental origin; then, as 
now, the usages of the .East were too congenial ro 
the ejimate and character of the people to be 
eradicated, by a change of masters from the soil in 
which they had taken root. Even in the matter 
of amusements, it seems to have imported the 
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wanton dances of the Eastj for these it was once 
as famous as it now is for its fechncha and fan¬ 
dango, both of which ard •i^;^disputably derived 
from an Oriental source. .To the latter, which 
may be, and occasionally are, danced in a fashion 
far from decorous, the-* modem censor^mayjrfill 
apply the words irf which the Roman satirist 
reproved the indelicate displays of the Gaditonians 
in his own age; the “ do Gadibus improbis pucUse” 
have preserved but too well not a few of those 
free movements whiuh called forth his indignapt 
rebulcc. 

Under the Arab domination, Cadiz sank into 
obscurity; its position placed it out of the line of 
Arab commerce, wliich was exclusively directed 

towards the East and the states of Barbary. Hence 

*• • 

the ports on the Mediterranean, such as Gibraltar, 
Malag.i, and Almeria, being the principal outlets 
for Andalucian manufactures, monoijplised the 
whole traffic with other countries, and rose to a 
corresponding degree of CKiincnce. When, liow- 
ever, by the discovery of America, the path of 
commerce turned towards the West, Cadiz could 
not fail to become the emporium of the new world, 
and to enter upon a new era of prosperity. From 
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the moment that the trpasure-laden galleons began 
to discharge their *^recious freights on its quays, it 
assumed the first pjfl'ed among the ports of Spain, 
and, notwithstanding the defection of the American 
colonies, still continues to retain that position. In 
the:i.''vars._^between Britain and. the Spanish mon¬ 
archy, no town suffered so much as this; its 
semi-insular situation particularly exposed it to the 
assault of a nation which long and successfully 
contended with the Spanish navies for the supre¬ 
macy at sea. The first of these attacks occurred 
during that period of exhaustion which overtook 
tlic Spanish empire upon the destruction of its 
invincible Armada. That mighty armament was 
merely the last elfort of expiring strength, and on 
its overthrow “ Spain with the Indies” lay pro¬ 
strate and helpless at the feet of her maritime rivals. 
Heri. southern shores were ravaged with impunity 
by the Baybary corsairs, who landed wherever they 
chose, wasted her fruitful soil, and carried into 
captivity all whom the scymitar spared.,, The tra- 
vellen still sees on the bold headlands along the 
shores of the Mediterranean the remains of the 
atalayas, or watch-towers, from whence a smoke 
ascended to give notice of the approach of the 
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Moorish vessels, and warn the wretched inhabi¬ 
tants to flee inland. Her northern and western 

coasts were in like manner* eVj^pt by the fleets of 

• • 

victorious England. Either^n privateering expedi¬ 
tions they lay in wait for and captured her galleons, 
or, disembarking bodies .®f troops, asstuled hej^Sjtir- 
ports and wasted them with fire. It was in an 
e.\pcdition of the latter nature, only eight years 
after the wreck of the Armada, that Cadiz was 
stormed by tlic English forces and taken by the 
sword. Among the commanders in that successful 
exploit were Sir Francis Vere, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and th(! Earl of Esse.x. It was a subject of debate 
whether the town should be held by an English 
garrison; and Sir Francis Vere oflered with four 
thousand men to maintain it against all enemies, 
but his proposal was rejected, and the town, after 
being in the possession of the invaders for fourteen 
days, was abandoned. The same fleet on its return 
to England landed bn the coast of Portugal, and 
seized the town of Faro in the province of the 
Algarve. There they found the valuable bbrary 
of Osorius, who was bishop of the place :• this they 
conveyed to England and bestowed upon the 
von. I. c 
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newly-erected library of Oxford.* It was again 
assailed in 1702 by a fleet under the command of 
Sir George Rookcj^bnt without the success which 
attended the former expedition. The repulse was, 
however, amply avenged by the capture of Gibraltar 
tws;. 3 l';nrs subsequently. •• , 

To Cadiz may be applied Dri Johnson’s definition 
of a ship; it is a prison with the chance of being 
drowned. On every side but one the sea washes the 
foundations of its walls, -which secure it as much 
li-pm the assaults of fhe turbulent element as from the 
ravages of a foreign invader. On the western side, 
which confronts the Atlantic, a wild scene of warfare 
is -visible whenever the ocean is agitated by storms. 
The rocky slope at the foot of the ramparts is then 
white with the breakers that roll up towards the 
walls, and dash with stunning noise agaimst their 
solid .masonry. At such times, every projecting 
angle is enveloped in a cloud of spray, whicli falls 
upon the interior in cascades of brine, and seems 
to bode the entrance of the billows that storm 
without. The sound of this -wild uproar pene¬ 
trates into the centre of the city, and makes itself 
* Sir William Monson’s Naval Tracts. 
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heard CTCii in the interior'of the houses. During 

# ® 

the hours of darkness, the effect is peculiarly im- 

• •• , 

posing. Il> as Silvio Pcllico says, “ svcgliarse 
nella rnezza noco e eosa Ireinenda,” how milch 
more striking is it ti> waken at midnight, and 
hear the silence iJi one’s prison broL^-iT by~t5e 
clamour ol’ an adversary that thunders at its gates 
Avithout pause or rest! Tne stillness he deems so 
aivfiil is tJicn rendered doubly impressive by the 
•IJ'inut roar of a wojfaie which the listener 
fancies Is fraught with peril to himself Yet 
ihese (lungers an- more apparent than real. Cadiz 
is iijunded upon a ^ock, and, hoAvever loudly 
the Atlantic may rage, is seated upon too sure a 
loundation to be in dread of its waves. On one 
occasion, hoAvcver, its citizens trembled for their 
own and the city’s e.xistcnce. During the earth¬ 
quake of 1755, by which the greater part of Lisbon 
was laid prostrate, the sentinels on th6 walls of 
Cadiz descried the sea, at ten miles’ distance, 
rising to tSie height of sixty I’eet above the common 
level, and the huge billow thiK formed advancing 
with great velocity towards the city. At this sight 
the whole population wore seized with dismay, and, 
apprehending the total submersion of the town, 
C 2 
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rushed with the soldiery towards the gate which 
leads to the low isthmus connecting the town with 
the main land. Happily, the governor was a 
man of sense, and pdtceived the danger of this 
step. He ordered the gates to be closed, so that few 
E?acc©eded-iQ gaining the isthmus. Meanwhile, the 
gigantic wave reached the shore, and dashing among 
the rocks with a terrible crash, spent its force there 
ere it reached the walls. It was, however, strong 
enough to demolish thesQ, and to remove some 
pieces of heavy artillery to a distance of a hundred 
feet, and then, sweeping into the town, inundated 
the lower portion of it. Little damage, however, 
was done, and the only loss of life occurred upon 
the isthmus to which I have alluded. All who had 
reti-eatcd there were overwhelmed by the waters 
and drowned. 

Adong this Isthmus is conducted the road to 
Chiclana, ‘the summer resort, of ‘the Gaditanians. 
At all seasons of the year the communication is kept 
up by omnibus, while, *at the same time, it may he 
reaclrcd by water; hat, declining hoth these modes of 
conveyance, I started, on a clear wintry morning, 
to traverse the distance on foot. Passing out by the 
land-gate, I shortly gained the noble arrecife, or 
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causeway, formed on the narrow strip of land that 
here divides the waters of the,bay from those of the 
Atlantic. -On the right hancf the ‘deep blue tide 
stretched far into the horizoh, unmarked by sail or 
shadow; but on the other a variety of objects 
mingled with the* liquid expanse to difWSSy'tTie 
prospect; shipping of all nations were crowded 
together at one point; at another a little flotilla of 
fishing-boats were spreading their picturesque* lateen 
sails to the wind; along tho winding shores in sight, 
white towns and vilTuges seemed to hang upon the 
edge of the waters, and to 'be on the verge 
of sliding into them; and inland, bold sierras 
completed the background. As I increased my 
distance from Cadiz, I passed in succession the 
outer line of fortifications and, forts by which 
it is defended, and, after a walk of six miles, en« 
tered the town of La Isla. A broad street is alf that 
is worthy of notlcSs in this place; which, though suf¬ 
fering from the vicissitudes of fortune, still boasts of 
a population of thirty thousand souls. From La 
Isla there extends towards th» south a bleals tract 
of salt-marshes, dotted with pyramids of salt, which 
is here formed in large quantities by evaporation, 
and stored up in that shape. The road, however. 
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avoided this marshy region, by. turning to the 
east, after having crossed by the Puente de Zuazo, 
the Santi Petri rivef: J;he latter stream is, however, 
more properly to be termed a natural canal be¬ 
tween the c^an and the Bay of Cadiz, and, as it 
CiBS "U'PJWw the peninsula’ upoir which that city 
stands, may be said to convert it into an island. 

By the circuitous route taken by the road, 
Chiclima is six miles distant from La Isla. It is 
altogether unworthy of dt^ position as the chosen 
retirement of the (laditanians during the summer 
months, for its dirty and dilapidated condition pre¬ 
sents a striking contrast to the clean and well-paved 
streets and the handsome edifices of Cadiz. Not 
far ofii however, is a spot to which every Briton 
will turn with interest: the field of Barosa lies 
to the southward, and I did not delay long to 
pay it a visit. Taking with me Napier’s ac¬ 
count of Ac battle, I wended toy way through 
the pine-wood which skirts Chiclana on the 
west and south; and crossing the broken plain 
that lies between it and the fiercely contested 
heights, ascended the latter by an easy slope: this 
terminated in an abrupt steep towards the sea, on 
the edge of which stood a roofless and dilapidated 
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hut, once a vigia or watrfh-to^r. Here it was 
evident that the thickest of war’s tempest had de¬ 
scended; the walls, both on*tlie exterior and inte¬ 
rior, were covered with the marks of bullets and 
shot, not yet obliterated by the lapse ftf more than 
thirty years: indeec^ so lightly had tHe'Tan^r «f 
time touched the ruin, which was probably the 
work of that day, that the names and remarks 
of those whi> had visited the battle-ueld Imme¬ 
diately after the eventi though written in pencil 
on the walls, were yet fresh and legible. From 
tills spot the courec of the fight could be dis¬ 
tinctly traced. On the west was the sea, bounded 
by a line of steep cliffs, at the base of which, how¬ 
ever, a firm sandy beach afforded an excellent road 
for troops. K they pursued this rsute in a northerly 
direction, their march would be stopped at the dis¬ 
tance of four miles by the channel of the Santi 
Petri River; but at the mouth of thfe a fljring 
bridge had been constructed, and the passage there¬ 
fore into *the Isla could be effected without diffi¬ 
culty. It was towards this point that the'allied 
force of Spaniards and British was tending on the 
day of battle, their march being directed along a 
route which kept them about two miles ftom the 
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beach., There wa^ howfever, no slight danger in this 
movement. Marshal Victor, with nine thousand 

t #« • 

troops, was in the woods of Chiclana, and so nigh 
that he could fall with ease upon the rear of the force 
crossing the bridge, and probably bring it into a 
isastroub conflict, as, from the^n&ture of the ground, 
there was but scanty space afibrded for the defence 
of the passage. Under these circumstances General 
Graham proposed to La Peiia, the Spanish comman- 
der-in-chief, to hold the-height of Barosa, which he 
justly argued was the key both to detensive and offen¬ 
sive movements: so long as it was occupied by 
the allied force, no advance could be made by the 
French, as in that case their flank would be menaced 
by the detachment on the height. La Pena, how¬ 
ever, replied to this reasoning by ordering the Bri¬ 
tish commander to march straight for the Bermeja, 
a low ridge about midway between the Barosa 
height and the bridge. This Gfaham obeyed, in 
the persuasion that a division of Spaniards was- to 
remain at Barosa; but scarcely had he entered a 
wood in front of <the Bermeja, when La Pena 
moved off with his Spaniards towards the Santi 
Petri bridge, leaving only a weak rear-guard to 
protect the baggage. The French general, who 
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had watched this false stejt from^is forest-lalr, im¬ 
mediately sprang forward upon the prey he now 
deemed hiS own. While one Sriga^e, under Laval, 
was directed against the ’British, another, com¬ 
manded by himself in person, ascending the Barosa 
height, dispersed llie Spanish rcar-guaird'P'cap^Uved 
three of its guns, and bore hard upon the small 
British force which was left to protect the baggage. 
Upon notice of the attack reaching Grahanr, not a 
moment was lost in c(5ui»tcrraarching to meet the 
enemy; but when he reached the plain the key*of 
the field of battle was already in their possession, 
while Laval’s column was close upon his left flank. 
La Pciia was nowhere to be seen. In such a strait, 
the British general, felt that a retreat, if such were 
possible, would only aggravate the desperate position 
in which he was placed, and resolved, therefore, to 
attack without losing an instant. Tlie troops were 
hastily formed* into two masses, onfl of which 
marched straight for Laval’s column, the other 
directed its course against the Barosa height. The 
former, by a fierce charge, brtke the fitst and second 
lines of the French, and threw them into irremedi¬ 
able confusion; but a harder task awaited the second 
body. On the edge of the ascent they were met by 
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their gallant opponents, 'and for some time the vic¬ 
tory hung in the balance: the fire of the British, 
however, prevailed;*two French generals fell mor¬ 
tally wounded, and their troops were driven down 
the hill, witlj the loss of many soldiers. The British 
tlj?li ■ 'y tOtd • triumphantly on thfc summit, masters 
of six guns, an eagle, two generals, both mor¬ 
tally wounded, and 400 prisoners; but having 
been twenty-four hours under arms, and without 
food, were too exhausted;to pursue. “ While,” 
says Napier, “ these terrible combats of infantry 
were fighting. La Pena looked idly on; neither 
sending his cavalry, nor his horse artillery, nor any 
part of his army, to the assistance of liis ally; nor yet 
menacing the right of the enemy, which was close 
to him, and weak.” It was a fit sequel to such im- 
worthy conduct, when the Spanish general claimed 
the victory for himself, and his stafiF published inac¬ 
curate accounts of the battle, accompanied with false 
plans of the ground, in order to support their 
assertions. No reasoning, however, or falsification, 
could Extinguish the fact, that not a Spaniard joined 
in the fight; while the loss of 1100, in killed and 
wounded, on the side of the Britidi, attested its 
severity, and marked on whom the weight of battle 
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had fallen. I have mentioDfid th^ the watch-tower 
on the height bore many traces of the deadly fray 
around its walla While roa’n^Bg over the field of 
battle, I was surprised to disoover other memorials of 
its fury, which, like the former, had resisted the 
effacing fingers of time. * In the shallot^ rjvw'ijs iy 

which the field is broken, C- and I found a 

couple of cannon-balls, which had probably lodged 
in their sides, and, being detached by the. rains, 
liad rolled to the bottom, where we picked them 
up, half imbedded in'the sand. These we earefully 
preserved as mementos of a da^ so glorious to the 
British arms. 
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PORT 8T. MA.KY'8—BODEGAS—ROAD TO SAN LUCAR—BRIGAND 
VIS-A-VIS—PLUNDERED TRAVELLERS. 

>/» 

El Puerto Santa Maria, or as it is more com- 
lAonly called for brevity’s sake, El Puerto, is, like 
many other towns' in. Spain, never seen to better 
advantage than when distance throws its veil over 
many accompaniments too inattcr-of-flict to be pic¬ 
turesque. For this reason, its best point of view is 
undoubtedly from the ramparts of Cadiz; and look¬ 
ing from the latter town across the bay, which is 
here some live or six miles wide, it was not difficult 
to imagine that the “ port,” with its white walls 
gleaming in the sunshine, was no unpleasing addi¬ 
tion to the landscape *on the opposite Mainland. 
Betw«ien the towns c couple of small steamers are 
constantly plying throughout the day; and stepping 
on board one of these, in less than an hour I was at 
my journey’s end. Before entering the mouth of 
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the Guadalcte, which forms the honour of the town, 
we had to cross a bar of very ominous character; 
and this undertaking, even by^ Steamftr, is regarded 
as a hazardous attempt in bad weather. To small 
craft and boats the danger is much greater, espe¬ 
cially at low waterf or 'v^en a heavy swclhccta ift 
from the Atlantic. Should the reader attempt to 
cross it, as I once did, under these circumstances, he 
will leam what is meant by a boat being.filled 
u ith water. Formerly it w.as usual for the boatmen 
to collect small sums from the passengers, in order 
to procure masses for the souls 6f those who had 
been lost amid the boiling surf; but since the intro¬ 
duction of steamers the custom has been aban¬ 
doned. 

Except the bodegas, or wine vaults, little is to be 
seen in the town worthy of note. These bodegas, it 
must be observed, are very different from the Sub¬ 
terranean and rheumatic labyrinths in which it is our 
pleasure to immure the rosy god. Here they court the 
light and»thc sunshine, displaying broad fronts and 
lofty walls, and really are edifices of such extcijt and 
completeness in their arrangements as to rival the 
first of our manufacturing establishments. Enter¬ 
ing one of them, you feel as if some “ banquet hall 
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deserted” was i^w put to humble uses, for much 
there is to remind one of a higher origin ; the roof 
is high overltead, walls ponderous, and lit by 
narrow apertures, and from end to end you enjoy a 
clear view, interrupted only by the solid pillars by 
Which^he rafters are sustained. All this height and 
magnitude of proportion is designed to compass the 
same object for which we construct underground 
cellars ; in both cases the purpose is to maintain an 
uniformly even temperajune—with this difference, 
however, that in Spain a ‘liery sun must be ex¬ 
cluded, while in dur own rugged clime the enemy 
to be dreaded is excess of cold. It may sound 
strangely to call the bodegas manufactories of wine; 
yet the term is not inappropriate; the wine is stored 
in long ranges of casks piled over each other tier 
above tier, die uppermost invariably containing the 
fruits of recent vintages. As the contents of the 
lower casks are drawn off, more is added from the 
upper ones, so that a system of constant replenishing 
is at work,and on no account is a cask ever drained 
to thq dregs. Hen^e the lower tier contains the 
produce of various seasons, all blended together by 
this process of admixture. Up to this stage of its 
manufacture the wine is free from foreign ingre- 
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dients ; the next step is to add brandy, to infuse 
strength—^boiled wine, to give an^ shade of colour 
that may be desired—riches ."and ol^er wines, to 
impart flavour; and when the taste of the market 
has been thus satisfied, the mixture is called sherry. 
As a wine-exporting towp, the rcputatfbn of PoiJ 
St. Mary’s is but of»yesterday. Not long ago, if 
was merely the shipping port of Xeres, from which 

it is distant about ten miles ; but now a great deal 

« 

of business is transacted by the enterprising mer¬ 
chants who first saw the Advantages of its situation, 
and its prosperity seems manifcsjily to be on the 
increase. As far, however, as regards the finer 
kinds of wines, its older rival must still bear away 
the palm. 

On the edge of the suburbs to the westward stands 
a spacious convent, in days of yofe the property of 
St. Dominic; but, alas! a mightier than he in Spain 

has turned him out of house and home, and his 

* « 

patrimony is now the spoil of the state. Seeing 
the gate o^en as I passed by^ I walked in to ascer¬ 
tain to what uses the place had come to at last; for 
since the suppression of the monastic orders, the 
greater number of the convents have undergone the 
strangest of metamorphoses, in all of which there is 
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to be traced*an utilitarian character, very much- at 
variance with tTte precepts and practice of their 
former occupants: th^ majority are converted into 
hospitals, jails, lunatic asylums, penitentiaries, 
barracks, and so forth, while a few minister to the 
wants of thff mind, having risen into universities and 
museums. The building was cne of those gloomy, 
prison-like edifices, with massive square towers at 
each angle, such as the old Italian masters loved to 
introduce into the background of their scriptural 

pieces. The place seemfid, quite deserted, so I 

♦ 

wandered unquestioned through the courts below, 
and from thenee up to the corridors that gave access 
to each cell. On the basement story I passed into 
what had evidently been the refectory, a lofty though 
rather narrow apartment, and as void of ornament 
as every othar jiart of the building; but it was 
clear that the fathers no longer feasted there. At 
the furthest end a wooden stage rose above 

a 

the floor, and was flanked by certain screens called 
wings; while a dingy piece of drapery depended 
from the roof, and was intended to represent 
a curtain : in short, the wicked world had 
helped itself to the room, and had transformed 
it into a theatre. Projecting from one of the 
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sides of tlic apartment w^s a pulpit, to wlilcli 
there was a passage by a dark staircase in the wall. 
Ilert! one of the holy fathers'afencal times was wont 
to read a lioiiiily, or passages, from devout books, for 
the cdilieation of the brotherhood as they devoured 
their commons in ^silence. As I squeezed mysClf 
with dilTienliy up the narrow passage, I could not 
help .admiring the wisdom of the fraternity in 
causing the oflice of reader to be discharged by the 
most recent member of tlieir community. Common 
report gave them ihc- credit of living on the fat of 
the land, and hence it was pretty evident that none 
but the latest, and consequently the leanest among 
them, could thrust his person up that narrow flight 
of steps with any hope of reaching the top. 

When all the sights had been exhausted, C- 

proposed visiting San Lucar dc Barramcda. Tlus 
is an ancient town, situated at the mouth of the 
(luadalquivir, aiyl in the brighter days of Spain 
was rather famous as a seaport. It was not fai- off, 
being soiiic twelve or iifteeen miles distant; and 
the road was said to be tolcrabW good—at least fer 
Spain—we rcf5olved to make our way to it on foct. 
But in Andalucia, where such a tiring as pedestrianism 
is altogether unknown, our choice excited as much 
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astonishment as we had proposed a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. To speak the truth, I rather imagine our 
sanity suffered in theiV estimation, for once or twice 
I caught the exclamation, “ Quo locos Inglcses!” 
But in this quarter of the world Englishmen have 
Ae reputation of doing aH sorts,of odd things; and 
if this was one, 1 consoled myself hy thinking that 
I was keeping up the national character. On a 
clear„bright morning, therefore, towards the end of 
January, we bade adieu to Port St. Mary’s, and 
soon found ourselves beyond the odours of its narrow 
and ill-paved streets. Wc carried arms, as all must 
do who have no particular fancy for hearing “ Stand 
and deliver!”—a kind of salulation not uncommon 
upon the roads in Andalucia, and most usually ad¬ 
dressed to the unarmed. Against interruptions of 
such a nature we deemed our double-barrels a suffi¬ 
cient protection, though many of our friends strongly 
recommended the precaution of taking in addition 
some armed attendants. At that period, indeed, so 
great was the insecurity of the road we were about 
to follow, that the common mode of traversing it 
was after the fashion of a caravan. At a certain 
hour assembled all the travellers whom fate com- 
and to make use of it ; they then placed themselves 
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under the protection of ah esceft, more or les8 
numerous according to the hpjght of^their fears or 
the number ‘of the party. Thus fortified, the pro¬ 
cession sallied forth, and wound its way onwards in 
fear and trembling; and if it reached its^estination 
unassallcd, the event* tj'as a subject of congratulation* 
to all concerned. For our own part, Ave rejected all 
assistance, being influenced thereto by sundry rea¬ 
sons of moment • first and foremost, we had little to 

lose, and eared less wl^ether 6r no it departed from 

• 

us; and in the next place, we well kncAV that, what¬ 
ever might be the bold bearing of an escort, too 
often its practice was to show valour on every occa¬ 
sion but the one when it was most required. Out¬ 
side of the town Ave halted to load our guns. Look¬ 
ing back, the view that presented it^lf was of a 
high order of beauty. Afar off to the right was 
Cadiz, rearing its glittering spires at the termination 
of the long low promontory that can-ies it lar into 
the sea. In the distance the sandy strip which 
links it to Ihe mainland was Ipst to view; and all 
alone, in the midst of the waters, Stood the bastiohed 
city, severed by a broad sheet of dark blue from 
the shore, and seemingly left to the mercy of the. 
Atlantic. On the side nearest us were spread out 
D 2 
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the waters of itsVioblc*'bay, whicli lay at our feet 
calm and silent as a JaVc. A few sails sprinkled its 
burnished surface; some seeking distant ports, but 
most of them hastening to mingle with a forest of 
masts whic^i, deep in its bosom, marked the an¬ 
chorage for shipping. Upon^he mainland, the eye 
ranged over a level country, terminated by the 
pictu'ew'ue sierras of l^Ioron and Medina Sidonia; 
their ; iiggeil peaks clothed in that hue of dusky 
purple so peculiar to Ahdalucjan mountain scenery, 
and which the rays of a warm sun were unable to 
dispel. 

For the prospect that Invited us onwards so 
much could not be said. We soon lost sight of the 
ocean, and entered a wilderness of growing wheat, 
stretching av^gy on every side for many miles, and 
as destitute of habitation, tree, or shrub, as the most 
wintry desert. At the same time the road became 
a mere track, so that the veliicle which carried our 
luggage was compelled to make long and tedious 
detours, in order to pvoid the impassable gulfs that 
yawned at every ^tcp. Half-way stands a venta, 
or inn, said to bear but an indifferent character, 
being, according to report, the resort of such bri¬ 
gands as infest the road. For their purposes the 
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Bituation is admirably adapted. Jt stands upon a 
slight eminence commanding a view of the road on 
both approaches for a long wjay, tliiJfe giving them 
ample time to scan the strength of parties travelling, 
or to make off if danger is nigh. Seeing a peasant 
at the door, I walked u^ to him to inquire if aiiy 
robberies had taken place during the moraing. 
Guessing my purpose, tlu; man came forward, and, 
without waiting to be questioned, informed nu: that 
tlierc was “ no novelty”—^^uch being the delicate 
phrase used in Spairt to intimate tlmt there had 
been neither robbery nor murder tm the route. Had 
I put the question a few hours later, he would have 
returned me a different answer, as the sequel will 
show. 

Not far from the venta, we encountered the 
convoy from San Lucar. It consisted of eight or 
nine calesas filled with passengers, the whole'pre¬ 
ceded by a couple of horsemen armed ta the teeth 
with carbines, pistols, and cigars, and looking the 
beau ideal of stern resolve.* If the reader knows 
not what a calcsa is, let his ^imagination pjeture 
a machine of a very antique cut. The wheels are 
high, supporting a body like that of a cabriolet, the 
sides and back being, however, daubed scarlet or 
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yellow, and adorned, besides, with strange imitations 
of fruits and flowers. Throw over this a veil of 
cobwebs, blue mould, rust, mud-splash(js of two or 
three years’ growth, and a calesa is then in character. 
The turn-out, however, is not complete till you have 
placed betvyeen a couple of short straight shafts a lean 
and withered Rosinantc, who steps along to the music 
of hundreds of small bells which decorate its head 
and npek. The driver is scarcely less fantastic than 
his vehicle. lie wears, a .short brown jacket, the 
back and arms of which are inlaid with cloth of 
various gaudy hues—scarlet, blue, andyc;Uow being 
predominant, so that liis upper man has much the 
appearance of a harlequin; next come calzoncs, 
usually of black velvet, aud open at the knee; 
while gaily-embroidered leggings of call-skin, lacing 
up the outside of the leg, and a coniciJ hat Avith a 
spacious brim, complete the costume. There is no 
seat provided lor him, and he tliprefore sits on the 
board at your singing, talking, and plying his 
whip, with a most sovereign contempt for every¬ 
body’s comfort but his own. 

As we proceeded, the road began to improve a 
little. A gang of galley slaves was at work upon it 
—squalid and scowling wretches; some bearing on 
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tlieir heads baskets of sand firom a pit hard by, while 
others were spreading out the material, not with 
spades or otlier insti-uments, J)dt sol 61 y with their 
naked hands. As wc passed them, one accosted us 
in French, beggini' a cigar or two to lighten his 
task. On inquiry he pro'vcd to be a native of 
bclh' France.” 

“ Why are you here ?” was our next question. 

“For nothing to speak of,” said he, shrugging 
hi.s shoulders most chrwic^eristically; “pour avoir 
tue un douanier.” ' • 

Leaving these miserable outcasts a long way be¬ 
hind us, the country became as wild a solitude as 
ever. The only oljjcet to arrest the eye within a 
circuit of many miles was a straggling olive-grove, 
spreading its dusky foliage over the brow of a low 
ridgc! about a mile to our left. As wc were looking 
upon it with something of that interest witli which 
the voyager amid the lonely waste of waters eyes 
an approaching sail, on a sudden, a couple of horse¬ 
men started out of its shade, and crossing the country 
at a rapid gallop, made straight for the road in our 
front. Such a manoeuvre was too strange not to 
excite our suspicions; all the talcs wo had heard 
about banditti and so forth flashed across our minds 
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as we coupled tlicir sudden appearance with the 
route thejr were taking. In the hope of satisfying 
our douhts, We tufned to the conductor of our 
luggage; but Juanito, thougli extremely talkative, 
became wonderfully silent on tliis occasion. “ They 
ifiight or might not be tadmiai; how was he to 
know?” Tliat tliey lind, however, some evil purpose 
in view soon became a matter of no dispute; fjr, dis- 
appeauing behind a slight acclivity, Ixdiind which 
the road wound, tliey were seen no more, though, 
IKnn the pace at which they were going, they ought 
to have emerged the next minute into the open 
ground on our right. It was evident that on the 
reverse slope of the acclivity belbre us the suspicious 
strangers bad halted, and tliat there they intended to 
await our approach. 

In this dilemma wc called a council of war. 

C-was for marching on ; I was of the same 

opinion, for a couple of men did- not give us any 
concern; but our difficidties arose from the appre¬ 
hension that they might be scouts stationed to give 
notica to a larger pm'ty concealed from our view: 
nevertheless, at all hazards, wc determined to proceed, 
knowing that, however outnumbered, yet with arms 
in our hands we might come to reasonable terms. 
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On reaching the summit of the •acclivity I have 
described, our relief was great, when, on looking 
down, we descried but two horsemen,* and these the 
same wo had seen before. About thirty yards to 
the right of the road they had come to,a halt, with 
bridles in hand and'carbines resting on their saddl^- 
bows, ready for instant action. As we descended 
towards the spot where they were posted, it was 
pretty evident that they watched intently every step 
that brought us nearer stSl no sound or gesture 
broke from them to indicate a hostile purposSb. 
I’erliaps the cocking of our guns as we came in front 
—a very disagreeable sound when you know tiie 
bullet is destined for yourself—miiy have had its 
effect; but at all events they thought it better to 

let well alone as long as a leaden messenger could 

• • 

reach them. To do them justice, they were as fine 
a pair of cut-throat vagabonds as one would wish 
to see; not well enough dressed to be hefOcs—for I 
am sorry to spoil the romance of the thing by adding 
that theyVcrc rather out at the elbows; but, on the 
other hand, their steeds were capital, and in the be.st 
condition for exploits on the road. Altogether, 
with their slouched hats and dark visagc.s, they had 
the air of men equally well disposed to thrust a hand 
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into one’s pockety or a knife tetween one’s ribs, and 
whose certain end was a halter or a bullet. As 
long as we coiild cjftcii a glimpse of them they were 
stiU motionless, and fixtd to the same spot and atti¬ 
tude; but as we plodded onwards an intervening 
fidgc hid tho place frorn sight, and we were once 
more alone on the road. In a short time the white 
houses and tciTaced roofs of San Lucar appeared in 
the distance, to announce the termination of our 
march; and in the coubsj of an hour we found our¬ 
selves without molestation in’the best inn it affords. 

After a couple of hours spent in strolling about 
the streets, we returned to our dinner, which we had 
ordered to be placed in the cofioc-room of the inn. 
We had scarcely sat down to it when the door was 
hurriedly bust open, and a man with a countenance 
brimful of importance rushed into the middle of the 
room. 

“ Have you heard the news, senores?” said he, 
addressing himself to the whole party, who stared 
aghast at the interruptiSn. “ Tlirce calcsas, coming 
from J*ort St. Mary.’s, and full of passengers, have 
just been robbed ! Here they come!” he added, 
hearing the rumbling of wheels outside; and darted 
away as abruptly as he had entered. 
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Wc followed him with no less speed to the gate 
of the inn, where were drawn up the plundered 
vehicles, surrounded hy a 4^wd eagerly listening 
to the narrative of the disaster. Two or tlu'ce of 
the despoiled travellers were also there, lamenting 
over empty poche.ts, and watches and^ purses da- 
parted to return no* more. One of the party, a 
colonel in the army, iu the grief of his heart took 
to bed, and would not he comlbrted. It is true he 
rvas a sullerer to some r^tcj;it, his loss consisting of 
a watcli valued at llliy pounds, and a new cloak-r— 
an article of apparel wliieli in Sjifiin is rather costly. 
From liini we obtain(‘d next morning an account of 
the circumstances attending the robbery. 

It appeared, from comparing notes, that they 
were stopped not far from the lonely spot selected 
for performing a similar opcratTorf on ourselves. 
The mode by which it was effected was rather 
curious. One of the escort having lingered a long 
way behiiid, there remained but another man to 
guard tlie convoy. On » sudden three men on 
horseback galloped up: nobody could imagine from 
whence they came, though I believe they had con¬ 
cealed themselves under a bridge that spans a shal¬ 
low stream crossing the road. Without pausing, or 
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testifying any sinister intentions, the new-comers 
merely interchanged the “ Vaya usted con Dios,” 
or “ God be With the invariable salutation of 
travellers in Spain, and passed onwards at the same 
pace. The next moment, however, they returned, 
standing before them the* ominous words, “ Boca 
abajo,” or “ Down upon your mouth.” At these 
dreaded sounds the affrighted travellers, colonel and 
all, threw themselves with their faces on the ground, 
knowing too well the consequences of disobeying that 
tOTrible mandate. In a trice tiey were relieved by 
unseen hands of everything of value; and being 
sternly told not to stir, as they respected their lives, 
remained in that helpless posture for some minutes. 

In the meantime their solitary man of valour 
displayed the highest discretion: he put spurs to 
his horse and 'rode off; but whether he retired to 
save himself from the fate of his plundered charge, 
or whethet he went to summon his companion, is a 
point he alone can clear up. Certain it is, however, 
that the two worthies returned only wher the mis¬ 
chief yras done, and pursuit fruitless. AH that they 
did was to raise up the prostrate travellers, and 
point out to them in the distance the figures of the 
robbers, who were scouring over the country at the 
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top of their horsea’ epeed.. From the description 
furnished us by our informant, we did not enter- 
tain a doubt that the couple’^o a few hours pre¬ 
viously had attempted to try our nerves were 
concerned in this attack. One of them, we re- 
marked, wore a white haf; and such of the travelldts 
as dared to steal a glance, remarked the like on the 
head of one of their spoilers. 

Subsequently the two Increased their number to 
eight or ten, and spread the greatest terror over this 
and the other roads m the vicinity; but although I 
had occasion to traverse them fhore than once, by ' 
night as well as by day, I was always fortunate 
enough to escape without challenge. 
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BAN trcAE BB BABBAHEDA—ITS* GOTO—BEBB-SnOOTlSCI— 
U PALACIO—THB BTBATED CAHEB—I.0CKY HIT. 


There are two towfm ftx Andaluoia that hear 

« • 

th6 sainted name of SanLucar: the one styled, for 

I 

distinction sake, “ La Mayor,” or the greater—so 
called because, like lutms a non lucendo, in reality 
it is not the greater—and the other, the town of 
■which I now treat. This has also its sobriquet, 
being termed “ il^arrameda,” and, of the two, best 
sustains the credit of its patron: at all events, there 
are observable in it fewer symptoms of decay; and 
this remark* as applied to Spanish towns, is tanta¬ 
mount to awarding them the palm of excellence. 

• 

It is certainly a fine old place, full of remem¬ 
brances' of other scenes and times ; guarded both 
within and without by gloomy old convents, all the 
gloomier now since their life has departed—^if indeed 
that could be called life that wore its weary chains 
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behind gratings and walls, and was dead to 
hopes and fears, the joys and affections, of mortaEly. 
It is here that the Guadtdqifriir, oj the “great 
river” of the Arabs, finishes his course; and the 
town spreads its dwellings for the twenty thousand 
inhabitants it is said to contain, partly on a nanx>m 
flat bordering the rivdt, and partly on a rising bank 
overlooking its broad tjde and a wide prospect to 
the north. From all points its situation is Ughly 
picturesque—particularly so as you approach it 
by the water, and see fiouses rising above ea(^ 
other in terraces mingled with ^ires, towers, and 
gardens. 

From the earliest date this seaport vras of some 
note in the maritime history of S{»in. On the 
sandy beach that forms a firm pathway to Bemanza, 
about a mile higher up the river, thfi Rmnan galleys 
were wont to be drawn up; and by Roman supersta- 
tion a temple to Hercules was erected near ^piona, 
a small village a league distant to the westward. 
Previous, ^owever, to their doming, the Phoenician 
and Carthaginian mariner might have been seen on 
the strand in busy trade with the rude Celriberians, 
and trafficking his waxes fin: the predota metab 
and stones, for which Spain was then as finnous as 
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WAS its own Peru in later times. More recently 

e • 

still, when the power of the Arabs was in its 
zenith, this rpmot^ haven was viated by the terrible 
Northmen. 

After having been the scourge and terror of the 
jiorthem »eas, their fleets descended to this low 
latitude; and, undismayed by 'che two thousand miles 
of stormy distance that rolled between them and 
their homes, and forbade every hope of succour, the 

bold Sea-kings disembarked here, and carried fire 

•• • 

and sword Cir inlknd. In'their progress, they 
ascended the riwr as high as Seville, which they 
sacked and burnt; and, laden with spoil, returned 
to their ships. The discovery of America, however, 
did more than anything else to swell the fortunes 
of this place, which became for a season the resort 
of the treasure-laden galleons. Its citizens, in con¬ 
sequence, waxed great, and prospered, though 
somewlrat at the expense of their fair fame—or else 
Sancho P&nza has sadly calumniated them, when 
he styles their town ajden of rogues. T^ese were 
its golden days, departed never more to return. 

• t 

Since that epoch, so fatal to Spain’s resources and 
domiiuon, when her American colonies burst from 
the hands that wainly strove to retain them, the 
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sights most common in tlie .towns that onCe partioi- 
pated in the riches of the New World, are empty 
warehouses, and quays overgi^vfn with grass. San 
Lucar, among the rest, has cause to mourn that the 
wealth of the Indies now flows into other channels; 
a few coasters now suffice* for its trade, jts custom^ 
house is the mansion*of solitude, and its merchants 
are a paltiy few. In one respect, however, it may 
be said to have become a gainer by the change, as 
in point of character it is jiow no worse than the 
neighbouring cities;'the vultures no longer scent 
the galleons. 

The first object which C-and I visited was 

the old Moorish castle, which rises fiom the brow 
of the slope by which the upper is divided from the 
lower town. Our knock at an old tottering gate 
was answered by a wild-looking youth, who came 
forth from some nook in the courtyard, and shoul¬ 
dered one of the leaves aside. While engaged in 
this work, which was one of some time and trouble, 
his teeth held a crust of bftad, which he stopped 
now and then to gnaw and tear,,Bomewhat after the 
style of a wolf at its meal. As soon, however, as 
the gate closed behind us, the spirit of hospitality- 
fell upon him: with that grace which all Spaniards, 

VOL. I. E 
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^ lowe^ not parted, display on sudi oocastons, 
hia morsel of a cmst was extended towards us, and, 
making a low saltation, he pressed us to diare it 
with him. We declined his with as much 
formality as if it had been to the banquet of a 

r 

grandee, ^ding the customary formula, “Buen 
provecho,” or “ Much good ihay it do you.” Then 
following him across the courtyard, we ascended to 
tiie top of a huge octagonal tower, whose battlementB 
overhang the ste^st ^rt.of the bank. From the 
summit, which had been conVerted by the French 
during the War ctf Independence into a station for a 
telegraph, we cast our eyes over a wide prospect. 
On every edde but one a tame and unlnvitii:^ land¬ 
scape presorted itself; for the view rcmged over 
dmlky fields in the immediate vicinity of the town, 
to fiats of a ^kly green higher up the river. Bat 
directly in fiont, and on the other side of the Gua* 
dalquivix, was a tract of for^ land, that, from its 
singular contrast to the surrounding scenery, in¬ 
stantly arrested our eyns. “ That,” said our guide, 
«is |he Cc^ San Locar; it k a despohlado, and 
extends backwards from the river for seven or eight 
leagues; a Icmdy place it is, and as fiill of de^ 
wild boan, and mountain cats, as the aea is fiill of 
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fish; vayaJ in all Spain thajs is no.befctar j^ace for 
game than the Goto of San Lucar.” As we weax 
still gazing on the scene, which'sftnick fiae as coming 
•nearer to my impression of a wildemem than any¬ 
thing I had hitherto seen, the sun shone rmt strongly 
from behind a doud, and Showed us that it was a* 
region of sani Here*and there the sandy particles 
were tossed into yeUowi hillocks, but generdly a 
growth of low forest and underwood clo&ed the 
surface; and the whole -w^.the hard-won gains of 
time, wrested during life lapse of ages &om the At* 
lantic that thunders on the west, ifod still threatens 
to recover its lost domain. 

“ Wild boars and deer!” said C-, as we were 

cautiously descending the brojcea staircase of the 
tower; “ what splendid sport! a dajr’s shooting there 
would be an event in one’s life.” 

Although little of a sportsman mysdf, i eordially 
echoed his wish: my acquamtaace with AadidiiBia 
having been as yet confined to itswreie^ rnttesnad 
still more andeat roads, I wdS amdons to aee soue- 
ihing of its wilds; and this delate expanse of 
sand and for^t—a fragment, apparently, of some 
African desert cast by a convulsion of natnie ow 
the shores of Spain—^wns just one of dmse aditodes 
B 2 
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witli vlucli the, proviqce was said to abound, and 
'wbicb I had long desired to explore. We exerted 
ouiselTes th6refor8 obtain the necessary per- 
misnon to use our gims within its bounds, for, as it* 
by name implies, the Goto is a preserve, and was 
•at the time rented by tf party of gentlemen from 
its proprietor, the Duke of Medina Sidonia; ere 
long, through the kindness of a friend, our wishes 
wera gratided. 

The day previous ^ pur departure was one of 

bu^ preparation on the part>6f C-,who, from the 

style in which hfi ordered in provender, seemed to 
regard our few days' sojourn in the Goto as some* 
thing akin to wintering at the North Pole. Before 
nightfall the floor, of our apartment groaned 
beneath a pile of hams, bread, sausages, and other 
viands, which, he eyed with the satisfaction of a 
mind now at ease: however, after we started, the 
thought flashed across him that pepper and salt 
were forgotten—and, true enough, these condiments 
were wanting. The‘discovery was the subject of 
maijy a bitter lam^tation, until we found that the 
Goto could supply all these articles and many more; 
and in truth his provident cares were wholly un- 
rmoessary, as pur guns furnished us with the sub- 
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Btantial requiatee for a repaSt, and •everything else 
was to be obtained at the lod^^ at which we took 
up our abode. The above formed a load for a 
“macho" which was to serve as our bea^ of burden; 
its conductor was a barefooted youth, Aalf sailor 
half landsman in costume, and I believS in voca¬ 
tion; and all being arranged, at two o’clock the 
next day we were in the ferry-boat that traverses 
the river. The huge lateen sail was hoisted *by a 
couple of half-naked bodtmOn; and, a brisk wind 
blowing at the time, in less than ten minutes our 
keel touched the sand on the other side. A few 
steps in the deep sand quickly shut out from view 
our place of landing; and while the noise and 
bustle attending our getting on shore was still 
ringing in our ears, we entered « Mlitude deep 
and unbroken except by the sounds we ourselves 
created. We had passed into a wood of pines— 
not the tall and stately giants of my own land, 
but a pigmy race of misshapen trunks and twisted 
limbs. ThS fantastic contortions of the sylvan 
throng had a singular effect, and almost led imagi¬ 
nation to believe that they imbibed some poisonous 
potion from the barren soil on which they grew, 
and were writhing in pain from the drau^t 
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Keeping the *riTer (Jn our right hand we toiled 
through sand for ^pre than an hour, and then 
broke off sharply to’the left, conducted by a path 
that dived into the depths of the wood. After we 
hod plodded on wearily for some miles, soraethnes 
by sandy haounds bared of yegetation, and some¬ 
times wading through shallow lagoons, dusk began 
to deepen the shade of our forest covert; still there 
was ho prospect of the lodge where we were to be 
housed for the night.** By and bye, in answer to 
our repeated inquiries, it came out that our atten¬ 
dant had only been once before on the track, and 
that long ago; next he admitted that he might 
have mistaken it; and finally confessed that he 
must have done so. This was unpleasant news, 
particularly as (fight was coming on; but after con¬ 
sulting for a few moments we determined to push 
on, as it was probable the path would terminate at 
some dwelling: at the same time we were far from 
rdying with confidence on such a hope, for we 

e 

knew that in this region houses were few and far 
between, and after'all we might noiss them in the 
doric. However, it was our only plan, except 
retracing our route, which we felt no desire to do; 
apd, as the event proved, such a step would have 
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been the most unfortonate for We had jHro- 
(seeded only a mile farther when the sound 
of 8(sattered shots was heavd in the distance; 
the reports gradually drew nearer, and at length 
a party of seven or eight sportspien came 
into view, bending tli^ steps in ®ur direo^ 
tion. They proved, as we anticipated, to be 
a party of the lesseeS of the preserve: some 

were C-'s acquaintances, and, after the‘usual 

explanations and in(juiries,.*\ve joined their num- 
beis. It was a fortunate circumstance for us oifr 
meeting with them; it appeared we had over¬ 
shot our destination by three miles, and there was 
no other roof within a nearer distance than twelve 
or sixteen. As yet I had never made my bivouac 

in the open air, and had looked forward with some 

• • 

misgivings to the possibility of such an occurrence: 
subsequent experience, however, relieved me from 
these apprehensions, and I am bound to ciAfess that 
many a worse <x)uch have I found than am<mg the 
wilds of tHte province; a grassy plot was all I needed, 
and then, wrapped in my manta, the ex(juislte 
summer night of Andalucia my only roof, and while 
the air was fragrant with the perfume of the wild 
flowers, seldom have I courted sleep in vain. 
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Night had cosepletel}! closed in before we reached 
our habitation. On the way we were introduced to 
Manuel Toro,' the guirda or keeper of the preserve. 
Manuel was a spare though sinewy little man, with 
a keen dari^eye, and a countenance expressive of as 
much openness and honesty as could be thrown into 

e 

a set of features iliat were far from regular. He 
spoke, like many of the low6r orders of the province, 
with a thick guttural accent—a peculiarity he pro¬ 
bably inherited from his Moorish ancestors; to us it 
vfas new and strange, and we experienced consider¬ 
able difficulty in understanding his speech, and in 
comprehending his directions when we were after¬ 
wards under his pilotage. Housed and refreshed, 
dinner in due course made its appearance. Many 
and various were the dishes handed round, and 
though on the whole we contrived to make a sub¬ 
stantial meal, there were not a few preparations that 
would have driven a Ude or Soyer frantic. One 
still comes across my memory like a nightmare; it 
•was the sopa. In a Huge copper caldron, which 
occupied the place of a tureen at the bottom of the 
table, 1 descried a thick pasty substance, which, on 
inquiry, I was told was the soup; it was brought to 
table in tMs fashion—the caldron being the vessel 
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in which it was boiled—^in grder tQ be eaten in all 
its perfection. As far as I could ascertain, bread 
sodden in hot oil formed the FguftdatiOn of the mess, 
to which garlic moreover lent its odours; the surface 
was garnished with poached eggs restmg upon a 
stratum of wild asparagus^ a vegetable ^hich thostf 
who have once tasted will not speedily forget, the 
apples of the Dead Sea being scarcely so bitter. 

C . and I were the first to be supplied jvith a 

liberal portion of the un^vjiing compound. As the 
fumes of it ascende(^'to our nostrils, we cast rueful 
looks upon our plates and at each bther, which could 
hardly have escaped the notice of our entertainers, 
had they not been too busily engaged in despatching 
their own shares: long before ours disappeared, the 
majority had been helped twice^or thrice to this 
dainty, and, in fact, the caldron wu not dismissed 
until it was completely emptied. For ourselves, 
after the first dose, we escaped prettjkwell, by 
alleging, for want of a better reason, that it was 
not the “oostumbre” in ^Ingland to be helped 
twice to soup. There is a w^derful power ^in the 
phrase “ es oostumbre,” as the traveller in Spain 
quickly learns. He finds it, in his way, somelwes 
a stumbling-block, sometimes a valuable ally. In- 
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qmze tne ongiq of botbo popular superstition, or 
naage of sode^, and lo, “ es costumlsie” appears 
as a sadsfiKsttBry dtcplanation; or point out hem 
things may be improyed, and how they are managed 
better or differently in your own or other countries, 
!and you have for answer a quiet shake of the head, 
with the words “ No es costumbre aqul.” In truth, 
few Spaniards trouble their minds with investiga¬ 
tions lOr reasonings on these matters; generally 
speaking, they are contended with treading in the 
footsteps of their ancestors as regards national 
usages; and if they dbplay a love of change, it is 
rather in the political world than in those customs 
by which sodety is governed. This clinging to the 
past is unquestionably a national characteristic, and 
to it we owe the fact that Spain is at this day, 
perhaps, the most interesting country in Europe. 

daily life is, as near as can be, the same that 
is painteddn the pages of Cervantes or Lesage; in 
all that we see or hear, we are constantly reminded 
of their descriptions: and though at first it is difficult 
to cod^edve such a thing, vc are brought to confess 
tiint we behdd a state of sodety such as it existed 
200 yens ago; the roads, the inns, the robbers, the 
salons, seiezudes^ picaroons, compliments, are in fact 
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altered bo Httle by idte Ispee pf this Jcmg peiiod, that v 
one can hardly deactibe them without ajqjearing to 
copy from the immcntal wc^b of these authors. 
The effect of this upon the observer is at first rather 
singular: having been long accustomed^to consider 
the scenes and characters in “ Gil Bias” jmd “ Deaf 
Quixote” either as the creations of fimey oi deli* 
neations of a past age,‘he is unprepared for their 
constant occurrence around him; he is struck with 
surprise to find men thinking and acting in a way 
nowise differing from that of the fictitious personages 
with whom he is conversant, add for a time can 
hardly credit his senses, so unreal does everything 
appear. After this impression wears off, th«e 
remains the conviction that Spain is the land of 
incident and adventure; a conviption that deepens 
the more he mingles with its people, and, as a 
spectator or actor, is introduced to strange passages 
—far stranger than any that have qpmngfrom the 
imagination of her novelists. 

Dinnef over, coffee was Introduced, followed by 
cards, the never-foiling resource of an evening in 
Andahicia. Knowing little of tresillo or monte, 
we left our friends to the enjoyment of tiieit 
fovouiite games, and took the opp<HrtBBky o£ ad^ 
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jouming to the lutcheiv, where a bright fire of logs 
was blazing on the hearth. Here were assembled 
Manuel and his fahtl^’ busily engaged in preparing 
the double barrels for the morrow’s sport. With 
the former, whom he found to be as communicative 
<as he cou^d deare, C —— kept up an animated 
discourse touching the noble science of woodcraft 
as practised in these regions; I refrain from giving 
the iijformation he imparted, as the description of 
what took place on the4b%wing day will convey to 
the reader a sufficiently correfct idea of the mode by 
which the deer are hunted in the Coto. In the 
course of the conversation, Manuel called in an old 
deerhound, who came up to him with the confidence 
of a favourite. Its neck was covered with scars, with 
each of which was connected a tale of prowess 
he delighted to telL This veteran of the chase 
appeared feeble and stifiT, and scarcely able to crawl, 
ftom thouefiectsof wounds and old age; but on 
remarking this to Manuel, he bade us reserve our 
judgment until we saw* him in the field, “For, 
though old," said h^ “ he is a beast of much fire” 
(“ Mucho fuego tiene, mucho”). In size and shape 
he was altogc^er difi^rent from the deerhound of 
. Scotland, partaking very much of the appearance of 
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a masidfi', and in no points approac^g to the wity 
and powerful forms of the Scotlosh breed. 

The day was roused, when\&^ morrow-came, not 
with the sound of the echoing horn, but afl»r a 
fashion which, once prevalent in the Highlands,- 
I was surprised to find existing in temperate Spun.* 
An attendant wakef us by presenting a cup 
strong waters—for the purpose, I presume, of forti¬ 
fying our nerves for the coining onslaught., Im¬ 
mediately after break&rt we left the lodge: a 
picturesque and sequestered retreat it was, and one 
more to the taste of the sportsman could hardly be 
conceived. It was a long low building, occupying 
an opening in the heart of a woodland scene. At 
one end was the accommodation for the sportsmen 
—a sitting apartment, and two others fitted up wi^ 
camp beds after the fashion of a ba*nhck; the other 
end was the property of Government, and, as an 
inscription testified, was a station for cawbineros, 
or the preventive service. Surrounding it was a 
narrow carpet of green sward, diversified by a 
shallow lagoon on the west, and a few scattered 
wild fig-trees, whose silvery stems had a striking 
effect in contrast with the sombre mass of pines 
that formed the background. In a few moments 
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ve lost sight of tiiis oasis of v^duie—for aa oasis 
ia taruth it was, bong speedUj oavironed by woody 
kaoUs. While wetlice windiag ia single £le along 
&e path—^a goodly company of eight or tea horse¬ 
men, not to mention am many Ibllowets on foot— 
d Judl embraoe the opportunity to describe the 
oostume and equipments of the former portion of 
the party. Yesterday, at table, they were peaceful 
citiaens, olad in the modem garb; now they sit on 
thar saddles, their outward man so altered by means 

' *s J 

qf sombreros, jack^ and scarlet sasb^ that the 
stnmger might readily imagine them to be a horde of 
bandits proceeding to their rendezvous. First, how¬ 
ever, and foremo^ rides Manuel, his upper man clad 
in a namarra, or black sheep-skin jacket, a red sash 
^und round bis waist; his nether man is encased 
in brown sbtnts kad leathern l^gings ; beneath the 
sombrero he has tied round his head, as is univer- 
Sidly doiM by the peasantry, a bright coloured hand¬ 
kerchief, the ends of which float over his shoulders. 
Then follow the senosas, udio are similarly attired, 
with some ommportatit variatirms only as to the 
ooioors and materiafof their costume ; tothm some 
add a gaudy Valenraan mania, usually <£ a flaiiz^ 
seaiilet oar yellow; this at present zests upon the 
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aaddle-bow, but when aeed be couTerted 

into a cloak, blanket, or ooveiiet. All and aundiy 
of the hidalgos shoulder a dotftle-barral \ one or 
two de^rate characters, however, carryabrace,with 
ammunition in proportion, and in the folds of their 
sashes there is generally thrust a cnchilk>*del monta« 
This latter is so usefoha weapon, and so well fitted 
for the sports which plac§ life and limb in jeoptudy, 
that I am surprised it has net been adc^ted by 
those lovers of danger who glory in giving battle 
to the wild tenants of tLe jungle or backwoods. 
The “ mountain knife,” for so it i« called, is a kind 
of dirk rather more than a foot in lengdi; the 
haft, which is a few inches long, is round, and 
tapers away graduallj so as to admit of being fixed 
in the muzzle of a gun. In &ct, it is a revival of 
the bayonet in the earliest stage of its invendem, 
which was dmply a weapon like this thrust into the 
muzzle of a musket: the modem iaduon ^ fixing 
it was a later improvement; and sqoie of my readers 
may rmnetpber the nanm of that battle with which 
the last century opened, whereina Bdtkh regiment, 
while adi^dng to the charge with the oM wetpon, 
was more than staggaied by a heavy fire thrown ixt 
by tbeir (^ponehts, who §ox the first tiaae used the 
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musket after the improved mode by which a 
volley could be discharged while the bayonet was 

attached to it. -As a substitute, however, the 

« 

cuchillo in the mouth of a gun is not to be despised, 
and would make a formidable weapon in the hands 
of the sportsman who ‘might be attacked by a 
wounded beast of prey before he had time to 
reload. 

On we went in silence, among a succession of 
hillocks and hollows clothed with dwarf pines that 
pmitted a delightful fragratice—^next toiling for 
many furlongs' through smooth and bleaching 
sands, and once or twice crossing shallow ponds of 
no great extent. On these occasions a laughable 
scramble would ensue among the followers for places 
at the croupe of the equestrians : those who suc¬ 
ceeded sometimes exemplified the truth, that it is as 
difficult to keep as it is to attain an exalted station; 
for the .animals to which they clung, sometimes 
disliking the double burden, managed to unseat 
them by kicking and plunging, and, off they 
rolled into the water amid the merriment of the 
party. Manuel at length halts, and proceeds to 
dispose of his forces for action : for that purpose 
he used no words, as silence was enjoined, lest 
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tlie game might be scared, but. a multitude 
of nods and signs, whwdi wo translated into 
English the best way we couldr"* Giving our horses 
in charge to the attendants, the whole party fob 
lowed him stealthily, and one after another took up 
their stations at spots ho indicated, and always • 
under cover of a bush,•tree, or bank. G—— and I 
were the last to bo placed, and formed the extre* 
mity of a wide semi-circle of auibushed sport^cn. 
After placing us about fifty^rds apart ftom eoch 
other, and cautioning Uh to lie quiet imtil we luaird 
a shot in front, and by no mean» to fire into the 
interior of the circle, lest we might injure some of 
the heaters, he departed by a circuitous route to 
join his followers, and aid them in driving the deer 
in our direction. Presently the signal sounded, and 
wo waited long iu breathless sileuefi, with our ex¬ 
pectations wound to tire highest pitch. At last 
several shots were hoard in succession, coming from 
the centre of the crescent, but in our quarter not a 
leaf was stirring. Suddenly a small herd of hinds 
and fawns appeared on the ^rest of a sandy aedivity 
in our front, and dashed down towards a narrow glade 
that lay between the thickets in which G—• and I 
were respectively ensconced. On catching a glimpse 
VOL. I. F 
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of the former they wheeled towards my side, again 
retreated on seeing me barring the way, and at last 
halted between ur'int the greatest perplexity. As 
they were thus huddled together, nothing could 
have been more easy than to have disposed of one 
or two of^em, but such would have been an in¬ 
fraction of the laws of the*chase, which forbids a 
shot being fired at any ,but bucks; they were 
therefore permitted to pass without molestation. 
Soon after Manuel rode up and informed us that 
the ambuscade was at an end. H’e whole party 
of sportsmen then joined us, their Andalucian viva¬ 
city nowise damped by their ill-luck—for they had 
missed everything at which they had fired—and in 
a body we moved off to another locality; here a 
second circle was formed, the same precautions as 
before being'uSed. As far, however, as we were 
concerned, our patience was exercised to no purpose; 
the shooting was almost entirely confined to the 
centre of the line, towards wliich the game appeared 

invariably to incline.. G-, I believe, got the 

chance of a shot, which he lost through a misad- 
venture: he was fortifying his patience by the aid 
of a cigar, when a buck bounded past him; hastily 
raising his gun, it touched the cigar; the cigar 
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burnt his cheek; and, as a conseqrfence, his shot 
smote off the top of a tree some ten yards distant. 

Yet there was much around and above us to com* 
pensate for our want of sport; there was the pic¬ 
turesqueness of our positions, .always varying in their 
character; sometimes stretched on the flat ^mmit of 
a mound of drifted sand, and commanding a mingled 
scene of open smooth sands and tangled thicket; or 
crouching behind a crooked pine in the bed <■>( a deep 
ra’.'inc, shut out from day by ♦ho bristling arms and 
sombre Ibliage of the masses that dung to the 
sides; then again there was tlic utter stillness of 
nature, into which we plunged ere the voices of our 
companions had scarce rung out of our cars; and to 
crown all, the warmth of the February sun, which, 
unlike that of northern climes, sefr the blood in 
motion, and communicated to the air a freshness 
and elasticity that braced every nerve. With what 
an exhilarating effect did it breathe upon our”spirits, 
causing us to look upon everything with an eye of 
enjoyment! * All this more than repaid us for our 
long watchings and our oft-rep^teil negatives'to 
the inquiries of our Spanish friends if game had 
crossed our stations. On the other hand, a strange 
fatahty appeared to accompany their firing: from first 
F 2 
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to last they discharged forty or fifty shots without 
touching a creature j and from what I heard the deer 
sometimes brushed 'past so closely that it was a 
matter of surprise how it was possible to miss them. 

On ono> occasion I was roused to the qui vive by 

• 

an extraovdinary commotion among the bushes in 
front of me; the boughs parted and snapped as il‘ 
some ponderous animal 'was ploughing its way 
thnAiglt tliein. Doubting not that the patriarch of 
the herd was to come forth, I raised my gun for a 
steady aim, but it was only to behold the rolling 
eye of one of those half-wild bulls that roam at large 
among the scattered pastures of this waste. His eye 
was speedily attracted by the scarlet hue of my sash, 
one of the virtues of which colour, as is well known, 
is to provoke'the ire of bulls. Accordingly lie 
stamped, pawed the sand, and laid his head to the 
ground with so much malice prepense in the fiery 
glances' he shot, that I was strongly tempted to send 
Irim a bullet in return. I contented myself, hoAvever, 
with a passive act of hostility in reply to these 
ominous domonstKitions, with what in polite parlance 
would have been termed a decided cut. I feigned 
not to perceive him, but the ill-mannered brute 
would not take the hint; he came up to the other 
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side of the bush that separated us, and while I 
retreated round it, followed^at heels, occasionally 
jerking his horns into the air alter a fashion that 
intimated as plainly as language itself, that he was 


enjoying by anticipation the pleasure of,launching 
my person from them. How long wc laight have * 
continued to revolve round the bush I know not— 


probably till one or the Other dropped down from 
giddiness; at length a shot fired close bycauseihim 
la desist and dart off at die top of his speed. 

It is from the animafs who wander in this savagff 
state over the wide flats bordering tlie Guadalquivir, 
or amid the unprotected pastures of the interior, 
that the bull-rings of Seville and the other towns of 
the province draw their supplies. Those who are 

destined for this butchery in sport iire allured from 

• • 

their native pastures by means of tame oxen, and 
the united herd of wild and tame animals Is driven 
to the pens adjoining the nng; here the bulls are 
parted from the others, and each one confined in a 
separate crib. Those, however, whom it is designed 
to slay or secure are caught by pu*ulng the following 
method, which I describe as it was told to me. The 
vaquero, mounted on horseback, and wielding in 
his right hand his garrocha, or goad—the same 
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■weapon wliicliithc pic,ador uses in the arena—gives 
chace to the animal he has selected from the herd. 
Fleet though it be, iid of a race of first-rate leapers 
—for I have seen some bulls clear the barrier of the 
ring, tlie ^eight of wliich could not be less than five 
feet—^liis-Andalucian steed soon overtakes it: -when 
sufficiently near, he plants the point of his goad close 
to the root of its tail. Watching his Opportunity, 
he then manages by a well-timed push to tilt the 
animal forwards ; ob. thus being thrown off its 
balance, it stumbles, and finally measures its length 
on the ground. Ere it has recovered from the 
suddenness qf the fall, the vaquero is on his feet 
beside it, ready to bind it—which he finds no diffi¬ 
culty in doing—or to dispose of it in wliatcver 
manner he thinks fit. 

It was late ere we bent our steps towards our 
quarters for the night. The gaiety of our Andalucian 
friends was no whit diminislied by the fact that they 
had expended no inconsiderable amount of powder 
and shot, for which ‘^no returns” were forthcoming. 
C—»— and I, however, relieved our feelings, which 
were of a different nature, by grumbling a little, 
more especidlly at being always placed at the wings 
of the semicircle, which were confessedly the worst 
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places for sport; but, in justicje to Manuel, it is but 

fair to add that in this matter he could have no 

• t\ 

option. The others were his masters, and to them 
of right belonged the best places. 

The amusements of the day were, ho\jever, not 
yet concluded. At a short distance from the lodge, 
preparations were made for assailing another de¬ 
scription of game, whose? traces we had frequently 
encountered in the course of our movements. Tliese 
■were the wild boars and awiac of the Goto: I call 
them wild because they were so denominated by" 
our friends, but in correct parlance* they could only 
be styled % semi-savage race. The breed had been 
crossed, and, as it was said, improved, by the intro¬ 
duction of a foreign variety, one of the result^ of 

which was to divest them so much, of their roving 

• • 

habits, that their wanderings wcin now ahnost ex¬ 
clusively limited to the vicinity of the lodge. Tlie 
persons of the new species, which was white, and 
their descendants, who were a piebald race, we 
received strict injunctions to'regard as particularly 
sacred, and on no account werejvc to make them 
marks for our “ vile guns.” 

Their haunts being well known, it was not long 
before a great shouting announced their approach 
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to the ground, where, we had taken up positions. 
Tire first object visible through the trees was the 
figure of one of ou'r attendants, brandishing, as he 
spurred his horse, a long goad: every instant I ex¬ 
pected to. see it hurled at the terrified porkers, who 
preceded, him by some twenty or thirty yards, and 
were audibly expressing their discontent at this un¬ 
usual treatment. On they came, grunting and 
squeaking in chorus, direct for a shallow pond, on 
one side of which stood/.guard a fellow-sportsman, 
•while I was posted on the other: if they continued 
to pursue the same direction, they had of necessity 
to cross the sheet of water that lay bAwcen us. 
Including young and old, there might be about a 
doz§n animals, racing together as close as a pack of 
well-trained ho;unds, and, as I have already men¬ 
tioned, giving tongue after their own fashion. As 
they were thus crowded together, one might have 
brought down two or three by simply firing into 
the midst; but this could not have been done 
without bringing down some of the Sacred pigs, 
which were so intermingled with the others that 
the whole mass resembled a chess-board, black alter¬ 
nating with white. With the certain prospect, 
therefore, of slaying one of these should I miss, I 
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aimed at a black pig in the very centre of the squad, 
which having reached the brink of the water, halted 
for an instant, being manifes*tjy*loth to plunge into 
the pure clement. Upon firing, the. grunting and 
squeaking waxed longer and louder, and with one 
accord the animals scranSbled into the jrater, and,* 
sometimes swimming*and at others wading, gained 
the other shore : their good humour was by no 
means increased by the compulsory purificaticai they 
iindcrwcnt, for, notwitljstiyjding their haste, they 
turned and snapped al each other, and continued to 
do so as long as they were within sight. In the 
next moment up came our attendants, headed by the 
old dog of which I have made mention: the ardour 
of the chase had imparted to him all the activity of 
youth, and dashing tlirough the ^'ater gallantly, he 
and the horsemen were in a twinkling lost to our 
eyes among the woods beyond. 

We were engaged in discussing the ev«its of the 
day before the door of the lodge, when it was 
announedd that Manuel T^as coming towards us, 
bearing a cochino on his sbojjlders. He soqu ap¬ 
peared with the animal, round which the whole 
party gathered with no little curiosity, to view the 
sole trophy of the day’s marchings and counter- 
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maicbings: bu^ alas I small cause was there for 
rejoidng; the cochino was not of the right sort,— 
it was white, or, rall^er, piebald,—and, after a due 
investigation, mine was pronounced to be the fell 
hand that slew it. I remember, however, making 
*a vain attepipt to transfer the merit of its fall to my 
fellow-sportsman who had likewise fired, by showing 
that the leg of the animal-was broken on the side 
nearest him; but he was strangely unambitious of 
the honour, and prove(i,th^t the ball had entered on 
tlie inside of the leg, and consequently could only 
have proceeded from my gun. I consoled myself, 
however, for the mistake, by reflecting that it is no 
easy matter to hit an object seventy yafds distant, 
with a ball from a smooth barrel; and, moreover, 
there was the satisfaction of knowing that some were 
gainers by the shot. The cochino was handed over 
to Manuel, to whom it was an acceptable prize, and 
no unwelcome addition to the family puchero. 

Next morning C-and I were on our way to 

the most distant quarteif of the Goto. Although less 
likely, to meet with jleer in that direction, we were 
certain to have all the sport to ourselves, and to 
enjoy it unfettered by the restrictions of yesterday, 
which ill tenth we found ratlier irksome in their 
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nature. For the first league we, toiled through 
sands heaped hy the winds into mounds and hil¬ 
locks; their sloping sides weh/ ftnooth as if caused 
hy the hand of art, and upon the tell-tale surfaces 
we could trace the foot-prints of aU the animals 
with which the preserve'abounds. H^e was the* 
heavy plunge of the <feer into the yielding particles; 
in close contact was to -be seen the stealthy foot¬ 
fall of the wild cat scarcely imprinted on the jands; 
and beside it the largely an,d deeper impression of 
the gato monies, a Species of tiger-cat found in 
this region. • 

Besides these, the surface was marked in many 
places with the angular impressions caused by the 
feet of land-birds and wild fowl. Upon this 
spectacle the geologist would look with an eye of 
interest. It would recall to bis inind those foot¬ 
marks of an antediluvian creation which are daily 
brought to light in the sandstone formations, and 
would clearly point out to liim how such were 
formed. •Here, it was only necessary for an in¬ 
filtration of water to take place^ and the sand,_ along 
with its many impressions, wouldwbe converted into 
stone; the traces of the deer and the feline race 
would then remain stereotyped for the benefit of 
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future ages, juMi as those of tortoises and various 
extinct species have been for ours. 

The white tower, pur journey’s termination, was 
visible for hours before we reached it: we saw it 
from a great distance, standing alone in the midst 
"•of a dreary flat countfy clothed with a dense 
brushwood. Its title, however, was imposing—El 
Palacio; and in reality there was some less ques¬ 
tionable foundation than taste or fancy for this 
regal appellation, for it, had once given shelter to 
IV crowned head. The time' was, when this treeless 
waste was the site of a noble forest of cork-trees, 
now laid low by the axe of the charcoal-burner; 
and hither, when the greenwood was in its prime, 
came Philip the Fourth to chase the deer, which 
were then as numerous as now they are rare, since 
a leafy shade no longer conceals their haunts. The 
monarch with his retinue was entertained by his 
noble host, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, with all 
the stately magnificence of a Spanish grandee, and 
for the time all the luxurious enjoyments of a 
metropolis were ass^bled round this remote spot. 
The house we found more comfortably fitted up 
in the interior than we had been led to expect; it 
was however rented by some gentlemen of Xeres, 
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who came from thence to spend soipe weeks of the 
summer season, and on learning this we were not 
surprised to behold various'improvements which 
raised it above the rank of a mere spprting lodge. 
Tlie floor of one of the rooms was planked,—a 
luxury almost unknown in Andalucia; and in con-' 
formity with our ndlions of comfort we selected 
this for our apartment; the brick floors of the 
j)rovincc, however pleasant in summer, have during 
winter a cheerless aspect, besides being cold and 
comfortless even wheir covered with matting, as js 
frequently clone. 

In a paddock adjoining the house wo were sur¬ 
prised to see half-a-dozen camels at large. These, 
on inquiring, we found were the property of the 
enterprising lessee of the pastures in the Goto, and 
had been introduced by him from'the Canaries, 
where they are in common use. On tlie sandy soil 
of this district they cannot fail to feel aa,piuch at 
home as among their native deserts, and certainly 
their presence here will be a'boon to the community, 
as well as being in singular keeping with the nature 
of the country. 

“ Senores,” said the keeper of the palacio, from 
whom we obtained the preceding information. 
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“ Senores, I -wiy. tell you a circumstanoe resjwctmg 
one of these camels that will make yotir worships 
laugh. One night* It? escaped from the paddock, 
and strayed across the dehesa till it came near a 
village a long way from this. And so, about the 
•break of day, there came two countrymen out of 
the village to proceed to thei^ labours in the fields, 
and all of a sudden they .saw in their path this 
animal, which, doubtless, is a creature of a very 
strange appearance to those who have never seen 
or heard of it. So the mten were seized with much 
fear, and ran to a -tree hard by, from behind which 
they watched its movements. 

“ ‘ What can it be, Curro ?’ said one. 

“ ‘ It’s a whale,’ replied Curro, ‘ come on shore 
to devour us and the village.’ 

“ ‘ Hombre,''no—it’s worse than that : it’s a soul 
from purgatory !’* 

“ ‘ Speak to it, tlicn,’ said Curro, whose teeth were 
rattling like castanets on hearing this announced. 

“ ‘ How can I,’ answered his companion, ‘ when 
I don’t know Latin?’ 

• Among other snperstitions, the vulgar in Spain believe 
that lonla in purgatory assume the shapes of various animals, 
generally those of an ignoble kind, such as wolves, donkeys, and 
so forth. 
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“ Ncverthelera, senores, he called aloud to it, and 
said, ‘ O soul from purgatory, if you are in pain, 
or if anything lies heavy on*y5ur conscience, tell 
us, and the priest shall say masses for the peace of 
your troubled spirit.’ But the poor amimal, hearing 
the voices of men, with, w^ose presence it was fa¬ 
miliar, directed its sfbps towards the spot from 
whence the sounds proceeded ; whereupon the two 
were filled with greater fear than before. 

“‘Stop!’ roared Curro; ‘stop, and harm not 
innocent men; I have'my escopeta in my hand, an^ 
I warn you I will fire if you advance nearer, for 
we shall defend our lives to the last.’ 

‘ ‘ However, itstiU continued to approach, regardless 
of his threat, so that at length lie pointed his csco- 
peta at it and fired, but without doing any injury, 
though it was very near ; and then*tlie two fled as 
if for their lives, and when they reached the village 
raised such an outcry that the whole population 
seized their arms, beheving that the facciosos were 
upon then^. At last, the tiue cause of the alarm 
was ascertained, and some of tlie people sallying 
forth, caught the animal, and secured it until those 
in search arrived, by whom it was brought back 
here.” 
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The following day we devoted to the pursuit of 
3aza menor, or small game, which was in great 

ibimdance here; <flkr caza mayor, or large game, 

« 

wje reserved for the morrow, intending then to wind 
□p with a search for the deer, which the keepers 
affirmed were not unfrequently to be met with. 
Nowhere had I seen rabbits in such numbers as 
here; the place literally swarmed with them, and 
one could not peep over a bush without seeing 
scores at play on the other side. But, in truth, 
although, from the sahdy nature of the soil, this 
tract was particularly favourable to their habits and 
increase, Spain, on the whole, is much, overrun by 
rabbits; and it is a fact not unworthy of note, that 
they appear to havd been as abundant in ancient as 
in modem times. I have seen a Roman medal upon 
which conquered and suppliant Spain is represented 
as suing for peace; the figure, clad in feminine attire, 
holds ii\.one hand an olive branch, and at her feet 
crouches the genius of the country in the shape of 
a rabbit. This fact appears also to haye been well 
known, for Catullus alludes to it when he styles the 
Spaniards 

conionloMS 
CeltiberiK ffli. 
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At thi# kind of [footing -wo vretejao OatcheB for 
the guardas or keepers who accompanied us; at least 

C- , who considered himseir lornething of a shot, 

was, in spite of his douhle-barrelled. detonator, 
fairly distanced by the rude flint single-barrels of 
our lynx-eyed companions. * Hieir mode o^ charging 
their pieces was equally rude, and was a ludicrous 
contrast to the trim apparatus of modem sportsmen. 
The proper quantity of powder was poured from an 
ancient horn into the hollow gf the hand, and from 
thence into the gun; a few leaves tom from tho 
nearest shrub formed the wadding; and the shot 
was measured out in the same way as the powder. 
They brought with them a brace of podencos, a 
species of dog much in vogue among Andalucian 
sportsmen, though to our eyes they seemed little 
better than curs, and on experience *we found their 
appearance far from being redeemed by superior 
quabfications. There was also in the field one of 
the far-famed race of Spanish pointers, with the 
division between the nostrife distinguishing this 
caste; its powers of scent wgre unquestionably 
great, but were neutralised by the slowness of the 
pace by which it travelled over the ground: indeed, 
its evolutions were so much on a par with those of 
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a tortoise, as 'wspre also those of others of the same 

< 

breed I saw, that I should be loth to recommead 
Iheir services to*a^y British sportsman who is 
not posessed of more than an ordinary stock of 
patience. 

Bearing game-bags heavily laden with red-legged 
partridges and rabbits, we ref uined home as evening 
came on, and found awaiting us an excellent supper 
prepared by the wife of the senior guarda. At an 
early hour we retired^ to rest, in order to be in full 
•vigour on the morrow 'for the nobler game, for the 
sake of which wChad principally sought this remote 
spot. As to our prospects of success, I had been 
led by the experience of the day to regard them as 
Miytbing but cheering. Traces of deer, it was true, 
were to be seen in abundance, and many were so 
fresh as to denote that a few hours only had elapsed 
since they had been imprinted on the soil; yet I 
was far< from hailing these as favourable omens. For 
one reason, the country appeared! destitute of cover; 
or, where this occurred, it was of a nature to embar- 
rasa rathex than Militate our movements. Here 
were no pine woods to furnish a diady ambush, but 
sandy knolls, whose naked summits betrayed to a 
great disteuce the presence of objects upon them: on 
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the other hand, the hollows between were clothed 
with a growth of brushwood so as. generally to 
reach above our heads, and* pot unfrequently so 
dense and matted as to defy our utmost efforts to 
force a way through it. Hence, as it seer^ed to me, 
we could not stir withouf exposing ouaselves so 
completely as to ruin ’every hope of approaolung 
within gunshot of an animal so timid and wary as 
the deer. Our guardas, however, were of-a different 
opinion, and even went sp far as to maintain that 
our yesterday’s quarters; as regarded the abundance” 
of deer and the probabilities of encountering them, 
were not to be mentioned in the same breath with 
the Palacio. Notwithstanding this confident asser- 
tion, I remained as sceptical as before; local pre¬ 
judices in Spain are so strong, that is Very rare to 
find the inhabitant of a pueblo, or district, who does 
not ascribe to it every gift of nature and every‘ 
virtue imder the sun; and in proportion as‘he be- 
praises his own “ pais,” so does he depreciate the 
towns and provinces of his nefghbours. 

Next morning we were movjjig along briskly, 
following the steps of the aforesaid guardas, who 
certainly displayed considerable judgment in their 
plan of operations. At the distance of a mile from 
6 2 
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the Palaoio, we halted upon the brow of a sandy 
mound, which, with several others, encompassed a 
hollow space of several hundred yards in length. I 
cannot describe this depression better than by styling 
it an oblopg trough carpeted with luxuriant brush¬ 
wood. Looking down upon it, the whole seemed so 
dense and compact, as almost to induce the belief 
that it would be a much less difficult matter to walk 
along the top than force a passage through a mass 
so solid. This, how.ever, our guardas proceeded 
to do; after stationing C—^ and myself about a 
hundred yards a^art, upon one of the long sides of 
the hollow, they commenced from the opposite one 
to cross towards us. 

»»• 

My position was on the rounded summit of one 
of these sandy .hillocks; but as there rose thereon 
not even a tuft of grass, far less a bush behind 
which I might screen myself, I retired down the 
exterior slope, as the only mo^ of effecting that 
purpose. Here, stretching myself on the sand, I 
listened to the shoihings and whoopings of the 
beaters, trusting tg their lungs for sufficient warning, 
should any game hold towards my side. I had not 
lain long in my retreat before the confusion of 
tongues Ml a sudden rose louder and more vehe- 
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ment. Amid the cries, I disdnguished the voice of 
tlie oldest guarda, shouting to me to take a good 
aim. Why this advice shoufcf be directed to me I 
could not at firat divine, as my ears informed me 
that all on my side was quiet; and my ^wers of 
vision I was loth to exercise from the naked 
summit of the hillock, lest I should become the 
observed of albobserving deer. I was beginning, 
therefore, to conclude that the shout of the gtmrda 
was addressed to my friend, »hen I heard in front 
of me the sound of tAvlgs snapping and branched 
being brushed aside. In a moment I stood on the 
top of the mound, just in time to behold before me 
a line stag clearing a bush in beautiful style. A 
few more bounds Avould have brought him up to 

where I stood. The instant I appeared, he paused, 

• • 

his head and neck alone rising above the brushwood. 
As he was then not more than thirty yards off, I 
hurriedly discharged the right barrel, which, for 
want of better ammunition, I had loaded with a 
few pistol-bullets. Tlicse, I "believe, had no other 
effect than to rouse him from his fit of surprise at 
my unexpected appearance; then, wheeling shaiply 
round to his left, he had gained about thirty yards 
more ere I sent a bullet from the remaining barrel 
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upon his Btepst Still he continued in full flight, 
his progress being a succession of bounds, charac- 

♦ I • _ 

terised by such ease, freedom, and grace, that 1 
could not help watching his retreat with an admira¬ 
tion that Jjanished every shade of disappointment I 
might feal at my unlucky shooting. At the further 
end of the hollow be dashed into a sheet of water 
that bounded it, and theil, mounting a slight emi- 
nense beyond, disappeared down the reverse slope. 
Slowly I sought my ambushj from which I was again 
tiumraoned by the significant cry, “ Apunt’usted 
bien” (Aim well). Another stag was roused, but 
on this occasion kept so far in the centre of the 
hollow as to be beyond the range of those who 
were posted at the sides, and only offered to one 

of the guardas J;he chance of a long shot. He, too, 

• * 

followed the direction taken by the first; and no 
more appearing, we proeeeded upon their tracks. 

“ Sefior,” said the old guarda when I overtook 
him, “ you have hit that animal; I heard the ball 
strike it.” 

This assertion, •however gratifying, was at the 
same time so extraordinary, that I could scarcely 
yield it credence. At that time I was unaware that 
the “ smack” of the ball, as it is termed, upon the 
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hide of a deer is quite perceptible to .the ears of the 
practised, and can be readily distinguished from the 
report of the gun by which* Jt* is accompanied. 
Without, however, disputing his opinion, I followed 
him over the eminence I have mentioned, at the 
foot of which another shallow lagoon w^ spread 
out. To the further si(?e of this we hastened, while 

C-and the younger guarda kept upon the 

deer’s track, which, as it lay among the brushwpod, 
and was with difficulty detected, led them 

more slowly down the slope. Our object in seeking, 
the opposite margin of the lagoon,*was to ascertain 
if the first deer had crossed it; and for this purpose 
we coasted along the side of the water, the old man 
narrowly examining every print of a hoof as we pro¬ 
ceeded. He turned at length—his, eyes sparkling 
with excitement—and said, “ Don ^oterto, he has 
not passed this way; we shall find liim there,” 
pointing to the slope, along the face of* which 

C- and the others were scattered in close 

search. Surfe enough, a shout Trom one of the party 
confirmed his prediction, and brojught us in hast® to 
the spot where he stood. We found the stag at the 
foot of a large bush, quietly doubled up, to use an 
expresive phrase, and life apparently extinct for 
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some time: n*t a trace of blood stained its coat, 
except a solitary speck that marked where the ball 
had entered. Thov^li young, it was a large animal, 
and formed a goodly load for the macho, which was 
despatched to the Palacio with its freight. In the 
meantime we proceeded in quest of the second 
stag, which the younger guarda maintainbd he 
had wounded. 

To us, as we followed the men, it was a matter 
of astonishment to bear, them, on passing various 
‘hoof-prints, name the precise time tliat had elapsed 
since each impression was stamped on the soil; and 
•this with as much confidence as if they had been 
witnesses of the fact. To our eyes there appeared 
no perceptible difierenoe between the track that was 
ten and that which was two hours old; yet, with the 
skill acquired by long experience, the guardas per¬ 
ceived some distinction by which they were guided 
in the pursuit. Besides tins, the track Vas fre¬ 
quently lost, as we supposed, at spots where twenty 
deer or more had drossed and recrossed in such a 
way as to cover tie ground with a perplexed maze 
of foot-prints. Nevertheless om- guardas, staunch as 
the sleuth hounds of old, held unerringly for their 
quarry, and after proceeding a couple of miles, dis- 
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covered by signs known to themselycs that we were 
drawing nigh the place where the stag we tracked 
had found a covert. We now* jcfvanced with caution 
towards the locality they Indicated, but had the 
mortification to see all our endeavours come to 
nought: the startled animal, long befoiaj we came 
within shot, broke I'rom its cover, and bounded 
away at such a pace as to leave us no alteinative 
but to give up the pursuit. The day was now so 
tar advanced that a frerjr f;xpedition could not be 
undertaken with hope’s of a successful issue, and we 
therefore unwillingly directed *our steps to the 
Palacio, our reluctance being increased by the re¬ 
collection that this was the last day of our sport, 
for the leave we enjoyed was limited. 

Such isi^he style of deer-shoojjng in the Goto; 
although it differs materially from the science of 
stalking as practised in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and wants the high zest which must ewer attend 
that exciting pursuit, it is not devoid of attractions 
peculiar to itself. It must "be remembered that the 
nature of the country is advejge to stalking, jvhich 
is impracticable on a fiat or undulating surface 
clothed with woods; in place, therefore, of the 
lonely chase of the Highland sportsman, who 
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tracks his gamg in th« same noiseless fashion by 

• 

which the Red Indian steals upon his foe, there is 
necessarily adopted* the system of driving the 
deer, the characteristics of which are numbers and 
noise. Even tliis mode has its exciting qualities, 
*^and I am persuaded that'many would prefer it to 
the other, from being the more stirring of the two. 
There is something indescribably aninoating in the 
tumult and cries that then wake up the woods: at 
cveiy shout that rings^ through their depths, the 
sportsman grasps his gun closer, and more intently 
eyes the woody mass in his front; liis ear becomes 
pretematurally strained, so that the falling of a 
leaf disturbs it; now a distant shot excites his 
hopes—now another close by breaks the profound 
stillness around,him; and then comes th^ headlong 
rush of the deer past him—^his rapid aim, his 
moment of expectation, and its fruits of chagrin 
or triumplr. In all this there is a charm, which 
though of a diffirent kind from the prolonged ex¬ 
citement of a Highland thase, wherein every energy 
Is tested, and hope fpd fear more keenly aroused, 
is all-absorbing at the time, and never fails to leave 
the liveliest impression on the mind. 

The following day our macho, after a march of 
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fifteen miles, might be seen stumbling along the 
ill-paved streets of San Lucar under the weight of 
its antlered burden. The extent of the Goto may 
be gathered from the circumstance that our march 
traveisod only the half of the limits it ^embraces; 
in round numbers its dimensions are thirty miles 
long by twelve at t£c broadest point; on three 
sides it is enveloped by water, the Guadalquivir 
rolling past two, while the Atlantic lines the ihird 
with foam. 

There was one consequence connected with the 
successful result of our sport, whfch was not only 
unexpected, but formed a most agreeable termination 
to our adventures. As a matter of course, our friends 
in San Lucar received a goodly share of the venison; 
in sending which, we considered wqwere merely ac¬ 
knowledging no inconsiderable amount of kindness, 
for which we were then as ever their debtors. The 
sequel, however, showed that Spanish prldealoes not 
rest easy till it has returned an equivalent, or more 
than an equivalent, for prcseifts of this nature: from 
that time we never ceased to reegive supplies of ^ine 
from our friends. As they were all wine-growers, 
such gifts were perfectly legitimate, but as often as 
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they reached ue did the senders lament that better 
wine they had not to ofler. The mamanilla, how¬ 
ever, was undeniably'excellent; and as C-and I 

pledged each other in fragrant bumpers, we both 
agreed that for once I had made a “ lucky hit,” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WINTER IN SAN LUCAR>-B«.x.vriMi. AZUT..~'TERTnTJA-^LOOMT 

AIR OP SPANISH lyWELUNGS—PELAR LA PAPA—INTEi^kENT 

OF A COUNTRYMAN—VISITINO- XEHE8—ITS EXTENSIVE WINK 

• • 

ESTABLISUHENTEi—THE IR*8>T. 

Genekallt speaking, the winter descends upon 
Spain with no common severity. Upon the sunny 
province of Andalucia alone does its touch fall 
lightly, but even here there is weather which would 
be considered inclement; from time to time deluges 
of rain occur which shut out the suh for days, and 
so long as they last confine the inhabitants to their 
homes: these watery skies are, however, net unwel¬ 
come substitutes for the piercing winds of the 
Castilian steppes or the snows «f Aragon and Galicia. 
Although the season was pret^ far advanced, it 
became, therefore, necessary to choose some town 
where, while waiting the return of spring, I might 
pass an interval of inaction in the least irksome 
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ioanner possil^le. Cadiz I rejected, mucli to the 
Mtonishment of its alameda-pacing, cafe-lounging 
iniabitants, -who licdd these enjoyments to be the 
summit of happiness; but life in that city to my feel¬ 
ings so closely resembled the monotonous existence 
of the ea;gtive in his celH that, after a few days’ trial, 
I never foiled to find it unsujjportably tedious. On 
every side but one the sea -washes up to its walls; and 
where it docs not, the gate opens upon a long cause¬ 
way traversing a flat, partly of sand and partly of 
^t-water marshes. Hus constitutes the sole pro¬ 
menade beyond the walla, and the reader may easily 
imagine I had no desire to share its delights with 
the Gaditanians. Seville then occurred to me, and 
from experience I could tell that of all cities in the 
south of Spain, it possessed the greatest attractions 
for a stranger'. ‘ There are paintings for the connois¬ 
seur; many a relic of Moorish and Roman art for the 
antiquary; theatres and an opera for those who love 
such. Without the walls are those charming walks 
by the broad Guadalquivir, which, at evpry sunset, 
bdrolds the bright-eyed Sevillanas moving along its 
banks sbw and stately, but not so silent as its own 
tide. W ithin the walls is to be found the best society 
in An^ucia, whatever Cadic may urge to the con- 
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trary; ioi here are iJie re^ences of the pruuapai 
nobility of the province. Beadea this, by means of 
the steamers on the river, thfe^kanger is brought 
into that close communication with the world at 
home which makes him feel that, although in a 
strange land, he is not removed from frien^. 

Sundry considerations, however, induced me to 
prolong my stay in San tncar, which thus became 
my head-quarters for some months. Duiing ^that 
period I enjoyed abundant opportainities of meeting 
and becoming acquainleJ witli the principal fami¬ 
lies of the town, with many of whom my acquaint¬ 
ance ripened into intimacy. Tlie society of San 
Lucar, from the difference of its materials, was of a 
lar higher order than that which is generally found 
in English provincial towns of the same extent and 
population. Hero were the abodes of those hidalgos 
and country gentlemen whose estates lay in the 
vicinity, and who, in place of residing upqp their 
properties, transferred their mansions to this the 
nearest to\ai of note. Such* is the custom among 
the landed proprietors in the province; and its pror 
valence is to he traced, partly to the general -iar- 
seourity of life and property in a country ao, 
indifferently govemed^s Spain, and partly to the 
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oatoral diepoation of the people to congregete into 
connmnides. The »me motives influence those 
daseea whoso calli&^*conneot them with agriculture 
end a nnal Hfe ; and one and all, the lowest 
husbandman not excepted, resort to towns or vil¬ 
lages for ^protection and society. Upon the latter 
class, such a ncccasity—for a necessity it is —may 
be ropposed to press with j>eculiar severity, as they 
frequently travel four or eight miles before reaching 
the soil they have to till; but the Andolncian 
jomalero finds a remedy foe this hardship. While 
his master sallicS'forth, mounted on a prancing steed, 
he bestrides a “burrico,” and proceeds in the dawn of 
the morning to the scone of his labours; from whence, 
at the cl<»e of the day, he returns upon the back of 
that despised animal To him it is, therefore, as 
valuable as the pig is to the Irish cottager, and as 
often become an inmate of his cabin and the pet of 
the “ninoa.” 

At the house of Don J-P-, a tertulia was 

held every evening, at which the greater part of the 
sangre aaul in San Lucat never failed to assemble. 

V 

Tb^ at the sangro azul, or “ Hue blood,” are the 
aristocracy of the place, and by virtue of the ancient 
tide that flows in their veins, asume a tone and 



superiority tliat ij, of* <soa»B, tigfefy idateai^ti! to* 
those whoto Wood is not so blue as that of the^Cri*- 
tidnoB viejos y raacios.” Acco^ingly, eo^t^' & 
divided into a higher and iovrer ciride, the " alta 
categoria” and the “ baxa categoria j” the farmer are 
the exclusives of the place, few in numbers, but of 
noble descent, and, though displaying less hauteur 
than most men in their position, the cause of cEre 
heartburnings and jealousies among the “ baxa cate- 
goritt,” which embraces evcry.shade of the vulgar 
rich. The two circles ‘seldom come into contact, ‘ 
except at entertninjnents given by the former: such 
festive meetings, however, arc rare, and, even were 
they more frequent, would have little effects in nar¬ 
rowing the distance by which the divisions are 
separated; the tertulia still exists to interpose an 
effectual harrier against intimacy. 

Few, I imagine, need he informed that a tertulia 
is a conversazione of a kind peculiar to Sjain: in 
the metropolis and toe larger towns it embraces a 
numerous assemblage of acqitaintances as well as 
friends; bat in the smaller pro^ndal towns i^ is 
open only to the latter and toe members and rela¬ 
tives of the family at whose house it takes place. 
It is not every &mily toat holds a tertulia; in' San 
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Lucax there were only two who received their friends 
in this manner; neither is it given every evening, 
although this is Itequently done, but generally on 
stated nights of the week—sometimes only once in 
that period of time. On tlrese occasions it is ex¬ 
pected that he who has the entree should present 
himself, if only for a few minutes. To absent him¬ 
self without cause would give umbrage to the family, 
as it would imply that their society had lost its 
attractions; but by,a yisit, however short, he is 
• understood to express his'sense of its agrecability, 
and at the same’ time need plead no excuse for its 
brevity, that being always ascribed to other engage¬ 
ments for the evening. 

These remarks being premised, let me ask tlie 
reada' to picture to himself a spacious saloon, whose 
lofty roof of dark wood is dimly seen by the light 
of a couple of lamps. Tlie walls are simply white¬ 
washed—this being done for the sake of coolness in 
summer, and display neither ornament nor painting, 
except one at the upfer end of the roam—a cruci¬ 
fixion by Zurbar^, that master of dark colouring 
crossed by broad gleams of light. For reasons 
which will be appreciated in a warm climate, the 
furniture is of the simpl^t description, and, judged 
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by our standards of comfort,•scanty and incom¬ 
plete: a cabinet, an antique tabl^ or two, with a 
host of modem chairs, of the* lightest materials, 
standing up against the walls, scarcely, if at all, 
encroach upon the dimensions of the apartment, the 
aspect of which, at a first glance, is someWliat cold 
and cheerless. The floor, of brick, at this season 
is hidden by matting, and* in the centre is placed a 
brasicr of glowing cliarcoal; round this runs a ledge 
of wood, upon which, af*or having drawn in our 
chairs, we place our feet, and literally sit round the* 
fire. As each tertuliano enters he botvs to the lady 
of the house, addressing her and her female friends 
with the salutation of “ A los pies deusted,” (At your 
feet). The shaking of hands is unknown in Spain, 
and even among friends is never seen, except on 
extraordinary occasions, such as the meeting after 
a long separation, or on die departure for a dirtant 
journey. On quitting the room the visitor says 
with aloud voice, “ Sciiorcs y senoras, quo lo pasen 
bien,” (Gentlemen and ladies, fartswcll); or perhaps, 
“ may you remain with God to which they 
respond, “ Vaya usted con Dios,” (May you go with 
God). 

While thus seated, conversation seldom flags, for 
H 2 
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the colloquialpowci-s.of Andalucians are very great; 
and as raconteurs, there are few who can approach 
them: should, howfever, their vivacity be exhausted, 
die resources of music and cards are at hand to 
beguile the hours. Let it not, however, ho sup¬ 
posed that the guitar then comes into play ; that 
national instrument is voted vulgar by the higher 
ranks, and but seldom, and then only in the hands 
of 'a gentleman, are its strains awakened in the 
salas; by a lady it is.never touched. Occasionally 
’ it happens, that while thus wliiling away the time, 
a bell is heard tinkling in the street, and from the 
increasing loudness of the sound appears to bo 
approaching nearer. One of the party moves 
to the window, from whence he descries the flash¬ 
ing light bedow, and intimates the fact to the 
listening circle. “ Su magestad, su magestad!” 
they exclaim, and one and all sink upon their knees. 
It is the Host, borne to some dying sinner to com¬ 
fort his last moments, and smooth his passage to 
eternity. So long as the bell is heard, the whole 
party remain in this posture of reverenoe, while not 
a sound is audible in the room, except a murmur 
from the lips of those who are muttering a prayer 
for the weal of the dying; but when the last tinkle 
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ceases, they rise to their feet, and resume the 
occupations at which they had been engaged. The 
speaker finishes the sentence in 4&e midst of which 

t 

he was interrupted—the song is taken up at the 
verse at, which it stopped—the cards are dealt 
round without a moment’^ loss of time ; no one 
bestows a thought upbn the fate of his dying 
fellow-creature, or regar(^s the ceremony through 
which ho has passed in a more serious light than 

an observance imposed by custom, and which it 

• • 

would be singular to’omit. On highdays and^ 
holidays, the amusements arc of a more mirthful 
character than usual, and resemble the festivities of 
merry Christmas;—forfeits, round games, and a 
variety of other diversions are introduced, in which 
the old join the young, and the party seldom sepa¬ 
rates till a late hour. On other occasions, at ten 
o’clock a general move takes place; cloaks and 
shawls are in requisition, and the company .depart 
homewards to partake of supper, which is generally 
placed on t];te table at that hpur. As the dinner 

usually takes place at an early hour of the 

» ♦ 

day, the evening meal becomes an important one 
in Spanish life, and few linger long in the sala 
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after the clock lias announced that its hour has 
arrived. 

In San Lucar; asnn the other towns of the pro- 
vince, there are no areas interposing between the 
house and the narrow border of pavement which is 
supplied for the convenience of the foot passenger; 
the latter consequently commands a full view through 
the windows on his level into the interior of the 
apartments on the ground floor. Tlicjc, however, 
in mansions of pi-etcnsion, arc generally converted 
into stables, and as a matter of necessary precaution, 
the windows arc strongly grated. Not only is this 
the case witli regard to the lower story, but the 
upper rooms are similarly defended; and on pene¬ 
trating into the inner court or patio, with which each 
house is provided, tlie stranger marks with surprise 
that even here every casement is fenced with bars 
and gratings. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
dazzling colours and gaudy embellishments wliich 
frequently ornament the exterior walls, there appears 
to hang a gloomy aiccof distrust around every man¬ 
sion; its aspect realises to the letter the Spanish 

t. 

proverb that is applied to those who, for protection’s 
sake, encumber themselves with many arms—Car- 
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gado de hierro, cai^ado de micdo (loaded -with iron, 
loaded with fear); and, undoulJtedly, fear is or was 
the origin of its fortress-like 'Appearance. That 
these apprehensions are on the whole groundless, 
will, I think, be acknowledged by every ^traveller 
who has resided for any length of time in ^ndalu- 
cian cities; nevertheless* the citizen continues to 
cling to the habits of his fathers, and cannot bring 
himself to adopt fashions more in unison ^^ith 
altered times; he still pre'jjrves these and many 
otlicr remains of anc*e’iit jealousy and distnist.. 
Tlius, for instance, in seeking admittance into his 
dwelling, there are certain Ibrmalities to be observed, 
that recall the days when watchwords were given, 
and drawbridge and portcullis lowered. The pea¬ 
sant, as he stands at the gate, cries aloud, “ Ave 
Maria purissiina;” to this the response from within 
is, “ Sin peccado concebida,” (conceived without 
sin), or in some parts of the province, “ Bcndita y 
alabada sea para siempre,” (for ever blessed and 
praised). More frequent^ the* latter religious re¬ 
joinder is neglected, and the speaker from within 
simply inquires, “ Quien es?” (who is it?) To this 
the invariable reply is, “ Gente de paz,” (people of 
peace.) Having by thi^scrutiny proved himself to 
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be not only ,a good Catholic, but a man of pacific 
intentions, he is allowed to enter; the door turns 
upon its hinges, and lie walks forward into the court. 

But to return to the grated windows of these 
dwellings. Should you have occasion after night- 

f 

fall to traverse the dknly lighted streets, you will 
not go far without brashihg past a figure muffled 

i 

in an ample cloak, and with the sombrero slouched 
over the eyes, leaning against the iron bars. As 
you pass, your ears inform you that it is conversing 
, in a low voice with some* one within, whom the 
darkness shrouds from observation. In all probabi¬ 
lity you will take no further note of the whispering 
pair; but if you be more curious than wise, and 
bestow on them more than a passing look, another 
becloakcd figure will probably step out from some 
comer, and politely request you to refrain from inter¬ 
fering with other people’s business. If this hint be 
not sufficient, be will prepare to enforce it by other 
means, and, by displaying his navaja, threaten to 
appeal to arms. He is engaged in one of the most 
sacred duties of Spanish friendship. To guard from 
danger or discovery—or, as it is termed, “ guardar 
les e^aldas,” “ to guard the back” of a friend who 
may be playing the lover-^-is an office to be under- 
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taken only by a tried comrade, whose devotion and 
courage may be proof agafnit the rude trials to 
which such a position subjects iVm. If the fair one 
be noted for her attractions, then there are rivals 
to be encountered, whose jealous passions, if aroused 
by witnessing another thus engaged, notfiing would 
so soon appease as a thrust of the knife, given, as 
may be supposed, without much regard to the rules 
of fair play. Under these circumstances, the second 
is summoned by his principal to stand like the 
knight of old, ready to do battle against all comere, 
should they approach with hostile intentions. I 
need not add, that these nocturnal meetings arc a 
frequent occasion of brawls, and that lives are 
sometimes lost, and usually dangerous wounds 
given and received, when *the knife is brought 
into play. 

Tills custom, though more prevalent among the 
lower classes, is not entirely banished from the 
upper ranks of society. In truth, the mystery and 
romance attending it have* too many charms for 
Spanish lovers of every degree ever to permit it to 
become tlie exclusive usage of any one rank in life. 
It is far more congenial to his temperament to throw 
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a veil of secrecy over hb attachment, which not 
unfrequently from the* first wears a certain air of 
romance. On the^ Alameda he encounters some 

e 

dark-eyed beauty, whose glance fires all the sus¬ 
ceptible nature of his Southern bosom. To follow 
her footsteps when the •gay throng disperses—^to 
linger in the narrow street whtere her home is—and, 
by one of those mute but .expressive signs known 
in southern climes, to testify his passion to her as 
she sits at the balcony that commands a full view of 
the moving world in the street—or to convey a 
message by some Mercury familbr with such er¬ 
rands—are the usual steps that precede an interview. 
This, however, let it not be imagined b to be 
sought amid the shady alleys of the Alameda. No; 
the lair ones of Spain*arc too jealously guarded by 
mammas and duennas ever to know much of the 
pleasures of solitude, far less to enjoy them with a 
companign. But when gates are barred, and the 
household wrapped in deep, it is then that the 
Spanbh maid rises to ke^ her tryst with her lover. 
As she steals along the corridors, and descends to 
the ba^ment story, before a grated window in which 
he keep his imptient watch, perhap she smiles at 
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the fruitlessness of parental precautions, and repeats 
to herself 

Hadrc, mi madre 
Guardas me poncis, 

Pero si no me gnardd 
No me guardareis. 

Of course, it is rare to find meetings of this nature 
sanctioned by parents, though there are occasionally 
exceptions.' I was acquajrted with a family, proud 

of its ancient Castilian blood, one of the ladies of 

• 

which had become attach'nl to a gentleman, whose 
pedigree and professioL«inade him no match in the 
(.yes of her parents for the daugl^Jer of a hidalgo 
and old Christian to boot. As usual, die young 
folks met in the manner I have described. Time 
wore on, and whether it was that the merit and 
character of the lover, or his riring fortunes and 
reputation, atoned for the fault of being unprovided 
with sixteen quarterings, I know not, but the hearts 
of the old people began at length to soften towards 
him. The first signs of their relenting were shown 
in a singular way. As he ^tood at the window 
before which he was in the habit of posting himself, 
one of the domestics appeared with a chair, and, 
with his master’s compliments, requested him to be 
seated thereon. Froms that day, or rather night, 
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as regularly as he presented himself at the same 
place, a servant advanced with a chair, which was 
tendered to him ‘with the usual compliments from 
the hidalgo. This continued for some months, till 
at last it was formally notified that he was at liberty 
to transfer his courtship from the exterior to the 
interior of the mansion; this>was tantamount to his 
being accepted as the “ novio” or betrothed of the 
young lady. Henceforward the course of true love 
could not fail to run smooth, as the sala was open to 
it, and the novio was welcome there; but notwith¬ 
standing this, the stolen interviews of yore had 
attractions for the couple which they preferred to 
the meetings in the drawing-room. Frequently, on 
having occasion at night to pass by the house, did I 
see a figure I well know, though wrapped in a cloak 
and embozad»,*standlng by a certain window, and 

ft 

holding converse there with the novia. 

One morning an English friend called upon me 
to communicate tidings of a painful nature. He 
informed me that a fellow-countryman had arrived 
the day before from Cadiz, and, being in the last 
stage of consumption, had been denied admittance 
into the vaiious lodging-houses in the town. In con¬ 
sequence, the only shelter he could obtain was in 
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the public hospital. At an early‘hour of the 
morning, death had overtaken ^e sufferer in liis 
wretched asylum. 

As the conduct of those who thus shut their 
doors against a dying man may appear unwarrant- 
ably cruel, and may kad some of my feeders to 
tax the Andalucians with inhumanity, it is but 
fair to say, that with regard to this malady they 
euicrtain certain deep-rooted prejudices. I ilcver 
met an Andalucian wlj:) dlu Jlot maintain that con- 
mmption was highly infectious, and that he would 
remain no longer than he could help in a dwelling 
where a case had terminated fatally. Tliey imagine 
that the walls imbibe the infection so largely that 
ordinary modes of purification fail to eradicate it; 
and to such an extreme is this prgudicc earned, 
that tenants and proprietors arc in the custom oP 
demanding from the consumptive inmates of their 
dwellings a sum sufilcient to defray the expense 
of plastering anew the apartments they occupied; 
this is ednsidered the only ihode of effectually 
banishing the remains of the malady, and of 
rendering the rooms habitable for the future. 

It was necessary to^make arrangements for ren¬ 
dering the last offices to one of our country and 
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creed, and for this purpose, in company with my 
friend and the co^jsul, I proceeded to the hospital. 
What had been once a convent was now converted 
into that establishment, and in one of the narrow 

cells lay the corpse of the deceased. Our motives 

# 

for this a6t had been simply those of duty towards 
the departed, unknown to us except as a fellow- 
countryman; but when an attendant lifted up a rug 
that‘covered his remains, it struqjt me that, living 
or dead, the possessor, of that -wasted frame could 
be regarded with no indifferent eye. Tall lie must 
have been, for the stillened limbs jn-ojected beyond 
the foot of the bod—unnaturally outstrctclied as it 
seemed by the hand of death; the features of his 
countenance were regular and even delicate, and 
were united to a lofty forehead from which dissolu- 

•» e * 

tion could not cfliicc its thoughtful expression. 
Poor fellow! he died, as the attendants told us, 
speaking in his own tongue, and endeavouring in 
vain to commrmicate with them in a language 
they did not understand. Probably his 'mind was 
wandering, as frequently happens to the victims ol 
this malady in its closing stage; but if it were not, 
how painful is it to think that his dying moments 
were embittered by the hopelessness of conveying 
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to distant friends the last wishes and last wordi 
of affection! 

“ Oh! schwer ist’s in tier tremae sterben un 
beweint.” So ^ys Scliiller; and those who have 
sojourned alone among strangers, and b^n laid or 
a bed cif sickness from whfeh they expeoted nevei 
to rise, know this feeling full well; however kindl} 
they may be tended, there is yet a sense of isola¬ 
tion which falls^ witii dreary effect upon • tht 
thouglits; and to aggraealj; aU, how much is there 
one would wish to say, but is prevented from 
expressing by the certainty that iS'ord or message 
will never reach those to whom it is addressed! 
Happy they who die in their own land, with 
kindred and friends around them, and familiar 

hands to smooth their pillow. , 

• • 

It is a scandal to Spain, and a reproach to Britain, 
that tlio bones of our countrymen arc denied a nook 
in the public cemeteries here; nay, more, the pri¬ 
vilege of a separate place of interment is conceded 
only as a special favour, and then only after many 
representations and protracted diplomacy. Tw« or 
three of the large towns are, however, provided with 
resting-places for Protestant clay: Malaga was the 
first to obtain this boon; and 1 believe Cadiz is now 
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added to the ifumber. Where, then, do our country¬ 
men rest who die .at a distance from these places ? 
They are buried likeidogs: either in ditches, gardens, 
fields, or in tire sands by the seashoffe. The clay of a 
heretic is,that of an outcast; any place is, therefore, 
good enough for it; and, above all, let it be removed 
to a distance from Catholic dust, wlrich would shrink 
with holy horror from the contamination of its ap¬ 
proach. Such are the language ai^ the sentiments of 
bigotry; and suiting.its,notions to the rancorous 
spirit they breathe, it deals in the manner I have 
described with the corpses of our Protestant 
countrymen. 

Our reflections upon this point took a practical 

turn as we deliberated concerning the interment of 

the deceased. ,To bury him in the sands by the 
• ■ 

river side revolted our feelings, even if we had not 
known that his relatives were on the way to join 
him, aiid would naturally wish to visit the spot 
where he was laid, and perhaps mark it by some 
memorial of attachment. After much consultation, 
wo "Oould devise ne better plan than to obtain ad- 
mis^n into the cemetery, using for that purpose the 
engine which in this country removes mountains of 
scruples and banishes every difficulty: a golden key 
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we thought would <^»ea the gates; ^ Mr. C—, 
M the most experienced among u| in these matters, 
undertook to conduct the negoci^tion. So sura was 
he of a suGcessfoWesuIt, that, deeming further com¬ 
munication uimecessarj, we en^ged to ^eet the 
following morning before daybreak at the cemetery. 
Punctually at the hour appointed we were in wait¬ 
ing for him; the night had been stormy, and from 
time to time fierce blasts of wind and rain drovo us 
to take shelter behind th.^^all^ of the enclosme. £a 

a short time Mr. C--’jbined us, attended by Sal-' 

mon, one of the escort employed to ^tect ttawellers 
on the road between San Lucar and Port St. Mary’s; 
he was, moreover, high in the confidence of Mr. 
C—, who frequently entmsted him widi com¬ 
missions of importance. His offices .had on this 
occasion been put in requisition to induce the sexton 
by the promise of a bribe to leave riie gate unlodked, 
for the opening of this was mir chief difficub/, and 
could only be efiected. by his means. It appeared, 
however, that either gold had lost its usual charms for 
the latter, or his scruples had returned dnrii^ the 
night witb overpowering force; on tiymg the bolts,, 
not one was found absent from its duty. Salmon, 
however, consoled os with tlie assurance that the 
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atOQ was certain to keep his word, and would pro 
haMj come in pcjson with the keys.—Meanwhile, 

c 

as a oemetoy, Hke jnanj other things in this sitrange 
eon3a±ry, differs very much fitnn those of our own 
or other lands, it will not he amiss to describe it 
here. Seen from the batside,it8 shape is usually 
that of a square endosed by lofty walls, but in the 
quadrangular space within you behold no mounds, 
no gTavestraies to mark the lonely dwellings of the 
dead. These are rvtg?^ abovoground, along the 
inimr side of the enclosing wall; each coffin being 
jda^ in a narrow cell, tias of which rise above 
each other to the height of twelve or fifteen feet. 
In truth, when you look at the vdumcs on the 
shelves of a library, supposing them to be laid 
horizontally instead of being uptight, you have 
some notion of the mode of interment in a Spanish 
place of burial; each tenement for mortality occu¬ 
pies the place of a volume, and, like it, displays its 
name and titles on a conspicuous place. 

We waited in aOhrtt ercpectation till the sun rose 
unpleasandy high for our purpose, for which the 
presence of many obserrm:s was far ftom desirable; 
people at the same time began to be moving about; 
aaid lastly, to complete our mortification, a priest 
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approached the gate. Our presence there attracted 
his notice, and after regarding u^ with an eye of 
wonder and suspicion, he admjtted hims^ hy a 
private key, and proceeded to hia daily routine of 
performing early mass in a small chapd v^thin the 
precincts. To have rema&ied Icaiger after this 
would have been a waste of time, and so we retraced 
our steps homewards; Salmon, as we went, relieving 
his feelings by the application to the Jtaithless eon- 
spirator of such choice eril^etf as “ picaro,” “ tn- 
nante,” and so fortL before we parted, another • 
consultation was held, at which it wks decided that, 
having failed in this attempt, and there being little 
likebhood of our succeeding in a fresh one, per¬ 
mission should be solicited to bury our departed 
countryman in the garden of the l^ospitaL The 
leave we sought was granted, and in the afternoon 
we met beside a shallow grave that had been hastily 
dug in a comer. The coffin was brought forth—« 
simple box of deal, provided with lock and key. 
One of the attendasfts lifted up die lid, to show'that 
no deception was practised; and th§ beautiful service 
for the Burial of the Dead bang read by Mr. C -— 
earth was letaimed to earth, and our task was done. 

Of my winter’s aqjomSi in. San Ducar I have 

l2 
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little to record, except that life there is verj 
like what it usually is in country towns; generally 
speaking, monotoi^y was a chief feature. Eveiy 
day when the weather was fine—which was not 
always the ease, for deluges of rain' pour down 
for two.or three dayS at a time—I took my 
accustomed walk on the playa or beach of sand 
along the Guadalquivir, to inhale the fresh and 
health-giving breezes from the Atlantic; or, perhaps, 
strolled into the copntj^ among the surrounding 
•vineyards. At this season 'of the year the generous 
clusters are no longer seen embowered amid luxuriant 

foliage, but a few gnarled twigs and stumps are all 

* 

that remain of the vine; and fields of such bear 
no very distant resemblance to plantations of ill- 
conditioneJgqoscberry-bushes. Occasionally a morn¬ 
ing visit to some family whiled away an hour; but 
the forenoon is not the time to see a Spanish dame 
to advantage. Her toilette appears to be deferred 
to the hour of the evening paseo; nay, it has struck 
me,—^but this I speak with “ bated breath,”—that 
ablutions are postponed till long past midday; at all 
events, when sitting with an old shawl wrapped 
round her, and otherwise carelessly attired, she is 
not the same creature who on the Alameda, her 
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symmetricsal shape set off to advafltage by the 
costume of her country, walks and moves the 
personification of unstudied grace and imtural 
vivacity. In this laud, so far behind the age, dinner 
takes place at the unfashionable hour of Uvo: it is 
followed by an hour or sc devoted to the siesta; that 
over, the sleepers arise, and the male portion of them 
shake off their lethargy af the cafe over coffee and 
political argumentation; then comes the Alameda, 
where, from the time .hat tlie cavaliers join the 
sefioritas, nothing is heard but the hum of voices’ 
mingled with the rattling of fans and. the sound of 
moving feet. Tliis animated scene has also its 
allotted span; in due course tyrant Custom steps in 
among the throng and bids it disperse; politics and 
flirtations are then adjourned to the fpllowing oven- 
mg; and in the mean time, those to whom a tertulia 
is open, repair thither. Here the flow of small talk 
begins afresh, and never ceases to pour from the lips 
of the assembly till the hour of departure arrives. 
Each one then wends his way Hbmewards to supper; 
and thus an afternoon passes in S^n Lucar much in 
the same way as it is spent throughout the other 
towns of the province. 

Once or twice during my residence I was required 
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by the laws 5f Spanidi etiquette to pay visits of a 
taoie ceiemoniora nature than usual. It is the 
custom for the friaads of a gentleman to pay their 
respects to him with some show of formality upon 
the day of his patron saint. It is hardly necessary to 
say that his patron is the saint whose name he bears; 
and supposing him therefore to be called Jose, the 
visits are made upon the day devoted by the Romish 
Church to the especial honour of that saint. His house 
is then thrown open a? ii' for a lev6e. On reaching 
'the sala, his wife and family, arrayed in their best, 
are found sitting in state to receive the company; 
the master will probably be absent, being engaged 
in the same office towards others of his name which 
his visitors are performing towards himself. After 
a short visit, each one retires, but not before 
expressing his best wishes for the welfare of the 
house. Those whose rank does not entitle them to 
the eiftrde of the sala, are not however debarred from 
testifying their regard, but it is done in a different 
fashion; upon a table in the hall there is placed a 
book in which they inscribe their names, which is 
deemed all-sufficient for the purpose. This usage 
is one of ancient date in Spain, and was probaWy 
fBBvalentjif it is not so now, throughout the zest of 
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CSaiholic Eurc^. It is mentioned hy Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague as liaving bee^ one of the customs 
of socifily in Vienna during Tjer residence there; 
and her description dosely corresponds with that 
which I haTe given. 

Being tempted by sume* fine weather,^ was in¬ 
duced to break through tlm routine of existence in 
San Lucar by making an*excursion to Xeres. The 
direct road being then impassable, I was compelled 
to make a detour and ^a^e ^he route by Port St. 
Mary’s. As far as tfiSt town, nothing could be 
better than the condition of the r(Sad, along which 
gangs of convicts were stationed at various dis¬ 
tances to keep it in repair; but upon quitting the 
port, a widely different scene presented itself. The 
road, which had manifestly been fomed with great 
labour, was now in a state of totaf disre^r, and 
on looking forward displayed only a succestion of 
muddy pools of water: round these ou3» calesa 
coasted, varying this style of progros by diverging 
occasionally into tire fields on'either tide, or boldly 
traverting some of the Stygian ijxmds, the water in 
which usually readied to the axles of our vehicle. 
So slow and tedious, therefore, was our advance., that 
two hoars ware consumed ere we diseased the 
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wHte buildings of Xeres, which is little more than 
two leagues from jPoft St. Mary’s. 

Of this far-fam^ fotmt of generous wine it is 
out of my province to speak; lying in the beaten 
track of tourists, it is too well known to require a 
lengthened description from my pen. It is a city 
of fifty or sixty thousand inhabitants, situated 
upon an eminence, and would clsdm no more than 
a passing glance ftom the traveller, were it not for 
the universal renown, it .has acquired in connexion 
with the juice of the grape. Notwithstanding the 
elevated positioti of Xeres, and the wealth of its 
inhabitants, there is no town in Andalucia so ill- 
paved, filthy, and altogether so ofiensive to the 
nostrils. The reception we experienced on entering 
it would have Runted any but a traveller inured 
to Spanish towns; for the termination to the exe¬ 
crable road I have just described was a wide space 
covered with dead horses and donkeys, upon the 
carcasses of which hordes of savage dogs were 
preying. Amid these our calesa wound its way 
•' an4 conveyed us t^ihe inn, which i| dtuated in a 
large square; here, too, everything m tegards clean- 
linoBS wat in keeping wi‘^ the dbaract^ qf the 
town, and a more nepulnve place I never entered. 
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One thing, however, must be affirlhed of Xeres, 

and thfct is, that its great wine proprietors are 

• * * 

living examples of the truth of the remark, diat 
wine opens the heart of man. Their hospitality is 
on a scale proportioned to the vastness, of their 
establishments, which aio Iruly princely ;»nothing, 
indeed, but the largest amount of capital could 
construct and fill those magazines of wine, wherein 
are deposited the accumulated vintages of yaara. 
By far the most extens-i m are those of Mr. Peter 
Domecq, which are sairfto cover a space of threer 
•acres of groimd. In wonder I followed the pro¬ 
prietor as he conducted me from one storehouse to 
another, each edifice as large as a chiuxih; there 
was not one that did not seem to snfier from a 

plethora of huge casks, in any one qf which might 

• • 

be absorbed the vintage of a dozen vineyards. The 
giants were piled one above another in long ranks, 
divided by narrow passages, that resembled the 
deep lanes of the country. The uppermost tier, of 
which there were usually thre5,» contained the pro¬ 
duce of the latest vintages; in the intermediate 
was an older wine? and in the foundation story the 
aost imcient of aU. WhAlever quwitity was drawn 
off from this latter tier* was replaced by on equal 
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portion &om the cae^ above, bo that no preoke age 
eonld be aaagncd to anj one cask, the ccAtents of 
rriiich were in iaot a mixtuie of vMrious ages and 
growths. Hence it is impossiblfi for the wine 
^priet^is here to comply to tihe letter with an 
order specifying an article of a certain age. If, for 
instance, a ten-year-old butt be required, it will be 
prepared according to a certain formula, into whicdi 
tbffie enters something of an algebraical calcula¬ 
tion; there will be a. small portion of wine a 
'hundred years old, something more of an article 
perlnqs twenty^ and the reminder will consist of 
a vintage only four or five years in the storehouse: 
thus will be manufactured a wine, no doubt excel¬ 
lent, but very fiu: from squaring with the notions 
of those who might conceive it to be the gmniine 
jirioe of the grape expressed ten years ago. After 
having led us through many storehouses, and dis¬ 
played to our admiring eyes some thousands of 
butts, Mr. Domeoq at last paused before one that 
looked the very dufifrain of the race, being in oke 
lik^ three single ^^tuns roiled into one: Imre was 
irapriaaed the celebrated ** madie de vino,” or 
mother of vnne, a butt of which he valued at a 
thousand pounds; and was never to be procured out 
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oiSpain. The “ madre" was at oilce the oldest 
and finest wine in his stores, ar^ was appHed to 
the sole use of flavouring the content® of other 
casks by a small addition of its precious virtues. 
Nor was its proprietor satisfied with n^prely ex¬ 
plaining these things; he filled me a bumper of the 
costly juice, for which I thanked him at the time; 
and as pleasant recollections of the same still linger 
in my memory, I repeat my thanks again. More 
than one glass would h8\e.b®n a rash experiment, 
for an extreme age had not only given it an 
exq^uisite aroma and a consistency’nearly approach¬ 
ing to that of a liqueur, but had increased its 
potency to a degree which was the more dangerous 
from being imperceptible to the taste. 

The direct road between San Ltjcar and Xeres, 

• • 

and especially the circuitous route by which we 
travelled, enjoy the reputation ascribed to Hounslow 
Heath a century ago. During the winter, tumour 
had been busy with reports of various robberies 
committed on these roads by potties of “ salteadores,” 
who seemed to vanish as suddenly as they appeared; 

but to such tales C - and I paid little hoed. The 

love of the marvdlous, we mmarked to each other, 
was very strong among Andaludans, and exciter 
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tlieir inventi[v« powers whenever the word “ robber" 
is introduced into conversation. It so happened, 
however, that as s<^n as we had made up our minds 
to travel the road which bore the worst character 
of the tyo, all the reports we had heard seemed 
wonderfully veracious ahd consistent. Our double- 
barrels were accordingly put into a state of prepa¬ 
ration, bullets cast, cartridges made, and we set 
forth full of resolves to bo stopped by nothing but 
our own good will apd pleasure. All these prepa- 
TOtions, however, came to* nought; nobody started 
up to dispute Our determination, and we accom¬ 
plished our journey unscathed in limb and purse. 
Once, it is true, when four horsemen bore down 
upon us, riding across the country abreast, I thought 
the time had come to test our resolves; on a nearer 
approach we perceived them to be armed to the 
teeth; but our calcsero, as soon as their visages 
could be descried, recognised them as people of his 
acquaintance, who had started that morning to un¬ 
load a contraband cs*go which was expected on the 

coa^t. C-, hoy^ever, who had made up his mind 

for a skirmish, was loth to be disappointed, and 
tamed a deaf ear to this explanation; he jumped 
^p.bf the oalesa, and strode on ahead to a defen. 
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able positioii, where he halted to reoeiye the enemy. 
The object of this movement* was perfectly under¬ 
stood by the contrabandistas, vhb shouted out to 
him, “ No teng’ usted cuida’o” (be not uneasy), and 
without adding more thftn the usual salutation, 
passed us at a rapid pace. There was, however, no 
small reason for the evtl reputation borne by this 
road. Amid all the mmou^ concerning its insecurity, 
some of which were exaggerated and others false, 
there remained many in'^tances of brigandage, the 
authenticity of which dould not be disputed; at the 
same time, no steps were taken by the authorities 
to establish patrols, or otherwise provide for the 
safety of travellers. Every one was therefore com¬ 
pelled either to carry arms or hire an escort; and for 
better security, it was the fashion to unite in large 
parties, and eSect the passage of the*raad protected 
by numbers, and the addition of armed men. Even 
this precaution sometimes proved unavailing,—;an 
instance of which I have related in a previous 
chapter. 

Although, as 1 have stated, we encountered no- 

• • 

tMng to justify the evil character of the road, the 
day was not fated to pass without incident; such as 
it was, it partook of a kdicrous rather than a serious 
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tliougiita, 'while toversiiig the imintercsting tract 
between San Lucnr and the Port. 

9 

It so ht^pened, that our intended journey having 
been noised about the town, two travellers proceeding 
ia the sune direction had determined to avail them- 
sdves of the {Hroteclion aa^r^d by the terrors of our 
double-bux^ Our countrymen, Imay remark, enjoy 
in Andalucia the reputation of occasionally doing mad 
things, and one of them' is to stand by their com¬ 
rades in danger; instead of imitating the Andalucian, 
who obe]^ the ^st law of nature—generally the 
only law obeyed here—and •withdraws his person as 
^leedily as possible from scenes of strife. For these 
reasons 'was our company sought on this occasion; 
and the honour we could not find it in our hearts 
to decline, espedaliy when we learnt firom our 
calesero, who communicated this intelligence as we 
'Were latthi^ over the ill-paved streets, that the 
tnvdfers belonged to the feir sex, and had been 
waiting in the cold ^o long hours in order to join 
. company. Mmsovm, he communicated one cat two 
CTcenmatancaa that oonld not feil to deepen die iil- 
tflte8twefeIt»or owgiu to have felt, in ourfoninine 
fefiow-tn»!^em:: it tnnt[|fe3cd dmt the twain con- 
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siflted of mother and daughter^ the latter of whom, 
an actress, was proceeding to ?iere% to be united 
that very day to the swain of her Aoice. A& soon 
as we came in right of them, a sficart way out of the 
town, our caleaero, judging that the van was the 
post of danger, proceeded tQ plaee us in iSont a 
manoeuvre common enough among whips mi the 
roads here. This consists in driving ihriouriiyup 

to the vehicle ahead, as if with the design of riding 

• 

it down; then wheeling smartly to the right, asi 
so passing on to the froiit. The first part was per- 

• 

formed very well; we dashed up^tiU our horse’s 
nose came in contact with a small box behind the 
bride’s calesa, the sole luggage of the pair; but in 
turning aside, our calesero by no means displayed 
equal expertness: the wheels became locked, and 
for a moment or two the vehicles wrestled for a &U. 
I blush to confess that I fdit considerably relieved 
when 1 saw the near wheel of our anta^niste’ 
vehicle rise into the mr, thereby portendiBg its ap¬ 
proaching down&l; and then whole a&ir eame 
with a grrat crash to the ground, the fiur ooenpants 
being precipitated from their seats, and compelled 
to roll in the dust. Before I had jumped out to. 
assist them, they were ou their feet, and unhurt; the 
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mother pale mth rage anti fear, and the dau^ter 
trying to save her ian from the hoofe of the prostrate 
and kicking hotso, • To raise up their calesa was 
the next business, mid this we succeeded in doing 
after some little trouble. While thus engaged, a 
friend of the bride rod^ up, who, upon hearing the 
oircumstances of the disaster, volunteered to stay 
by them and become their escort. In the mean 
time the pair sat down upon a bank by the road¬ 
side, but not in silenoe< The maternal voice was 
elevated to the loud^t tqnes of indignation, and 
poured forth an unbroken stream of reproaches 
bitter and vehement. Entertaining no doubt as to 
the party against whom they were direided, I did 
not care to listen very attentively at first, and only 
discovered by a chance word that these wrathful 
efiusions weseuiaunched, not against ourselves, the 
real culprits, but against the luckless daughter, who 
eat by her sida By some strange process of reason¬ 
ing, she accused the latter of having caused the 
mishaps in which they had both shared. ‘‘ I knew 
rius would happen,'^she exclaimed; “ for it's always 
the'way when I acrampany.you., I blame nobody 
for this but you; it’s all your fiiult.” These were 
the last words 1 heard as«we drove off, and left 
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them preparing to follow more leisorely. Some 
months afterwards I happened bj mention this cir- 
cunistenco to a friend; on a sudden he interrupted 
me, and said, “ I met this couple a short time ago. 
I was proceeding from Cadiz to Sevillp, in the 
steamer which plies on the Guadalquivir, when to 
our misfortune the bcftit struct upon one of the 
numerous mud-banks in.the river, and in spite of 
every effort of the crew, remained aground fon the 
night. Among the pas-s, nge^ on board was this 
lady, such as you Imvc’described her, and a younger 
one, whom I took to be her daughter: I am, more¬ 
over, certain of their being the same pair, from the 
mother using the expressions you have mentioned ; 
she reproached her daughter as soon as the disaster 
occurred for being the author of it, and during the 
night I heard her repeatedly exclaiming, ‘ It’s all 
your fault; It’s all your fault.’ ” 


VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER V. 

saw <Hui>Ai>(jiiiyrB--oBAsaB osoyeb of grratE— chabac- 

TEBISTICg OF THE POPUEATION OF THAT CITT—THE CATHE- 

heA — ITS ncposnto aspect—the oibalda—the iajeja— 

THE AECAZAB—I9TBB CyOBI.—THE TOBACCO MAEttPAC- 

. TOBY—CABMST PBISONEE^—THf.GAKBOTB TIL—BXECCTIOlf 
‘op A OamniAL— THE old ALAMEDA—THE IHQtllSITION 
IdLTTBIOiT A POLmCAL EBOIXE —A SBOBET OP THE PBISON- 
BOD8E. 

The Guadalquivir is &r from being a river upon 
wbicb the traveUer may gaze vdth rapture. From 
San Lucar to Seville its tide is dull, its waters cloudy, 
its current llhgeiing, and its banks canal-like and 
low. Even the poets who celebrated the other 
strcami of the Peninsula, and sang of the golden 
sands of the Tagus, could make nothing of its mud 
and sedge, and have^iscreetly left it unpraised; the 
mos{ adventurous among them could only discern 
that it wore an olive-bearing coronet,” meaning 
thereby, that the olive flourished luxuriantly around 
its snrinsrs. Such an epithet may with some truth 
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be applied to the upper part of its ceurse, where it 
flows among slopes on which the olive q)read8 in 
thick and dark masses; but bejjow Seville it divests 
itself by degrees of every feature of beauty till it 
becomes little eke than a mighty drain, n^eandering 
leisurely through a vast flat; while, as thp steamer 
follows the windings of the river through these un* 
picturesque levels, the only living objects visible are 
the immense herds of cattle which find pasture there. 
They browse, however, upon treacherous soil; as 
it is elevated only a few feet above the surface of the 
liver, they are liable to be swepir away whenever 
an inundation occurs. This happened to thousands 
during the winter of 1837, when the “ great river” 
was swollen by long-continued rains to an extent 
never witnessed before by the dwells on its hanks. 
Not only were these pastures complet^y subm^ged, 
hut the country around Seville was converted into 
a wide sheet of water dotted with village deharred 
from all communication with each other: nor did the 
city itself escape; that portion af it which lies in the 
vicinity of the old Alameda wa% flooded, and ibr 
some days rendered impassable. 

About two leagues below the city, on the right 
bank of tbe river, a spu/from the low elevations on 
E 2 
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side comes' down to the water’s edge; on its 
brow is a chapel marlang the site of San Juan 
d’Alfaraohe, where ii is supposed the Roman town 
of Osset existed. It is generally late in the evening 
when the ^teamer approaches this point, so that the 
remainder,of the voyage'is performed in darkness. 
The traveller, however, hardly requires the powers 
of vision to tell him he is nearing the queen of 
Andslucia. Long before the vessel stops, her pre¬ 
sence is announced by ,his entering a cloud of 
fsagrance exhaled by her girdle of orange-groves; 
so heavy and luscious are the odours of this zone, 
that tlie senses feel oppressed; and upon reaching the 
city, where their influence is lost, one breathes more 
freely, and experiences a certain sensation of relief. 

The times are past when Seville might boast that 
she was a marvel among cities. Her fame in the 
present day rests upon the traditions of the past, and 
upon tjie undoubted signs of a wealth and magnifi¬ 
cence which once rolled through her streets. Her 
wonder’s have all ajt. antique and venerable cast; 
nothing is modem pxcept the decay which is creep¬ 
ing over them and the city they embellish. Of those 
which rose by Christian hands, there are few that do 
not dide their floundatien frbm a particular era in 
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her histofy—^the discovery of the new world. This 
was to Seville, as if a golden \&vc had suddenly 
swept up to her walls and as suddenly retired. The 
flood brought a brilliant but short-lived prosperity, 

amid which sprang into existence those stately 

• 

edifices, private as well as public, that ncJw contrast 
so strikingly with the poverty-stricken air of her 
population. Yet, although all that could give them 
life and lustre has long ago departed, though the 
wealth that once filled their.eountry with pomp and 
magnificence is lost for ever to Spain, on^ seeshel'e 
little of the dreariness observable*in most cities that 
have outlived their golden days. The buoyant spirit 
of Andalucia still survives to animate the place, and 
to difliise its light-hearted gaiety over scenes in 
which everything bears witness to changed fortunes, 
and the iron tooth of decay. Her hidalgos saunter 
through her grass-grown streets, not with moody 
brows and disconsolate mien, but with an ea^ indif¬ 
ference to a prospect so familiar, and seem regardless 
of any other thought but the plfeasure of the moment. 
Give them their pasodi, cigar,rand caf^, and their 
happiness is as complete as was that of their ancestors, 
who rolled through the city in gilded equipages, 
attended by trains of Wkeys, and entertained each 
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Other in splendour and state. The sam6 spirit is 
observable throngh“ all the other classes of society 
Every one seems to regard business as a secondar} 
matter in life, and vies with his neighbour in dedicat 
ing as little time to its call as he possibly can. Th( 
shopkeeper lounges about his shop for a few hours 
and then hies him to the promenade or to the caf( 
to join a circle of loquaciohs friends. Tlie artisan i, 
a close imitator of his master, and may be seei 
strolling about with hi? companions at hours whet 
l&bour ip other countries is most industriously pur 
sued. Thus the whole population of Seville appear 
always to be on the wing, and to be roving abou 
in the enjoyment of an existence as careless as thi 
butterfly’s. From this it results that a marked dif 
ference between Seville and the other great cities o 

a 

the province is visibly perceptible to the observer 

while the others have bowed to the weight of year 

and th€ ruin of their fortunes, and present only i 

spectacle of sombre desolation, she wears a differen 

aspect though equally stricken by the revolutions o 

time, and seems bent on forgetting that she ever hai 

been young. Indeed, it would seem as if all, fron 

the highest to the lowest, lived only for amuse 

% 

ment. Here are to be seen at the public spectacle 
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thousands, whose appearance causes one to wonder 
how they had obtained thd few pence necessary 
to command admission, so pln^nly is want stamped 
on their exterior. Yet, in nothing more than this 
is the nature of the Sevillano shewn: he will 
readily postpone the clailns of hunger ,to the en¬ 
joyment of some favourite diversion, and reserve 
the gi'eatest portion of his earnings for a few hours 
at the Plaza dc Toros or theatre. The same, spirit 

is to be witnessed i.i’ong tliosc who aspire to bo 

^ • 

called genteel. Amid*the throng on the promenade 
none are more scrupulously attired than they; 
their mantillas and capas are of tlic best; yet, 
follow them home to their erening meal, and the 
scanty fare to which they sit down reveals at what 
cost this ostentation and pleasure ^ purchased. A 
little bread and salad, washed dow with a glass 
of water, is the repast of those whose garb be¬ 
spoke opulence and abundance at home. aAU this 
outward seeming has, however, the effect of making 
Seville what it is—a place which so well conceals 
the ravages of old age beneath ihe youthful bearing 
of its people, as almost to deceive the traveller 
into the belief that its prosperity is not utterly 
extinct 
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This city of eighty thousand inhabitants has ex¬ 
tended its limits ^ut' little since the dominion of 
the Moors; the waH they constructed still forms its 
boundaries, and without it the traveller, except at 
one or two localities, passes at once from the shadows 
of houses .into the sunshine and solitude of an An- 
dalucian landscape. At whatever gate he emerges, 
the scone is singularly expressive of loneliness;' he 
looks around him, and beholds neither suburb nor 
villa, but perhaps a.solitary venta, or possibly a 
cemetery; beyond, he surV^eys an expanse which, 
whether it be uncultivated or fertile, is always un¬ 
enclosed. In general he finds himself in the midst 
of silence, so that, though the heavens arc of the 
purest blue, and the light falls with brilliant eflPect 
upon the scenery, and the atmosphere is clear and 
limpid to a degree, the prospect withal is so un¬ 
naturally lifeless, as to send him back into the city 
with e strange feeli% of depression. Here he 
wanders through streets so narrow and tortuous 
that he will perhaps describe the capital of Anda- 
lucia as a dense ma.is of building, pierced by a be¬ 
wildering network of labyrinths. Should he ven¬ 
ture alone among their intricacies, he speedily 
losesjiU knowledge of the points of the compass. 
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and becomes as helplessly lost as if* he had pene¬ 
trated too far into some subterranean catacombs. 
Here and there a vacant space; affords him an op¬ 
portunity of discerning the spires and towers of 
churches, overtopping the surrounding hopses; and 
taking these as landmarks, h*c starts afresh to pursue 
his intended route; buf t!ic attempt is hopeless: on 
diving into the dark lanes, which seem to conduct 
him to his destination, he finds himself incessantly 
turning, and not unfr»'(^ueptl^ arrives at the very 
spot from which he had*let out. 

Happily, however, for the solitary explorer, au 
the edifices most worthy of note in the city are 
situated in one particular quarter, and within sight 
of each other. The Cathedral, Alcazar, Tobacco 
manufactory, and Lonja, stand at \ts southern ex¬ 
tremity, in close proximity to the wall on that side, 
and at no great distance from the river. The first- 
named structure is beyond Ifil question as pioud a 
monument as was ever raised by Spanish hands to 
the glory of their faith. “Let ue,” said its founders, 
“ build a church so vast, that ^hose who viq,w it 
completed shall deem us to have been mad.’’ So 
gigantic a project was in keeping with the religious 
enthusiasm that animated Spain in the fifteenth 
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century; and the undertaking having been begun, 
was vigorously prosehuted by the pious ardour of 
successive generaijons. Amid internal feuds and 
wars with the Moors, the pile continued to rise 
until thei.intentions of the founders were realised by 
the last stone being placed, amid solemn ceremoities, 
in the year 1519, exactly one hundred and seventy 
years after its foundation. As it now stands, a 
mo-^e imposing spectacle can hardly be witnessed 
than this cathedral; in vastness and grandeur of 
•proportion its form towere among the mighty 
works of old arbund it, and presents an aspect of 
majesty tliat is indescribably impressive. I will not 
weary the reader with details, but here are assem¬ 
bled the boldest conceptions as well as the Im-king 
minutiffi of Gpthio architecture. Giant buttresses, 
noble arches,* airy spires, and sculptured windows, 
are seen beneath that veil of stony tracery which 
this airchitecture delisted to throw over its temples; 
and all, even to the most wind-beaten pinnacle, 
stand forth fteah and unclouded by the lapse of 
centuries. The interior is no less striking. Push 
aalde die leathern hanging at the door, and you 
suddenly jass firom dazzling ghue of noonday 
into the deep shadows of evening: A vast area 
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of vaxilted gloom is then dimly visible, into vrhich 

the observer cannot %icn'e wiillbut experiencing 

• * * 

those religions impressions it vras the object of the 
architect to instil through the medium of his art. 
Around are colossal pillars, rising like tojvers into 
the mysterious darkness that shrouds the place, 
and overwhelming hini wHh a feeling of his own 
insignificance as he surveys their enormoiis bulk ; 
through the upper windows some pale rays straggle 
in with all the effect of moonlight: the fumes of 
incense ai-e floating on the air; figures in wliito 
and black vestments are gliding'to and firo over 
the marble pavement; a solemnising silence unites 
with the shadowy light to inspire sentiments of 
awe; the stillness is broken occasionally by loud 
whispers, or the muttered prayers o( kneeling wor¬ 
shippers;—in a word, nothing is le& undone by 
the faith that raised this temple to make it the 
abode of high and holy ianj^ssions. 

Deeply are they felt at flrtt; but, like all impres¬ 
sions connected wiA the imagination alone, their 
effect is of a transient nature; they become weaker 
on every occasion of repeating the vitit; and ere 
long, one contmnplates the grandeur and magnitude 
of this consecrated sta'uWre as little moved by a 
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devotional Spirit ah the priestly attendants who 
minister within its precinctl. 

These persona^ performed their duties with an 
air of listless indifference, which showed how weari¬ 
some w%s their daily task of ceremonial routine. It 
8eemed,r,too, as if the constant exercise of their call¬ 
ing had banished every ray of intelligence from 
their minds, for every countenance wore an aspect 
of .vacancy that was painful to witness. If, how¬ 
ever, as was probable,^ these men had grown up 
.from youth in the service* of the cathedral, it was 
then no difficult matter to account for their stolid 
looks and careless demeanour. There was enough 
in the conduct of the juvenile acolytes about the 
cathedral to explain this, for a more graceless set of 
urchins never jmade consecrated ground the scene of 
their pranks. While mass was going on at the 
altar, they were sometimes to be seen at the back of 
it, either engaged in a game at hide and seek, or in 
a bout of fisticuffi; their most common occupation 
was, however, gambling in some nook with a dirty 
pack of cards, or playing at draughts upon one of 
the benches, upon which they had ingeniously 
carved with their knives a draught-board. 

Within the interior of the cathedral are a number 
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of chapels, in which are to be seen the jnasterpieces 
of the Seville school of painting. IJere are collected 
the works of Roelas, ZuTbararf,*and Herrera, and 
above all, those of the incomparable Murillo. As 
this famous master was bom within a few leagues 
of the city, he made it his pride to adorn the walls 
of its cathedrals, hospit^s, and convents, with the 
choicest productions of his,pencil; it is only here 
that his marvellous powers are to be appreemted^ as 
one beholds the beauty -rid success which h^mparts 
to every subject his fancy*Jias selected, and the case 
witli which lie has mastered the greatest difficulties 
of his art. There is one painting in the cathedral, 
the infant Saviour adored by St. Antony of Padua, 
that would alone place him in the first rank of 
painters. The attitude of the infant, surrounded by 
angels, and bending from the heavens* to bless the 
kneeling saint, so truly represents “ treading on 
ambient air,” as to raise the admiration of thq be¬ 
holder to the highest pitch while contemplating the 
vivid reality the painter has given to a subject that 
seems almost beyond the powerof his art to attempt. 

At the north-eastern angle of the cathedral rises 
the famous tower known as the Giralda. Of all the 
structures in the city there is not one that will re- 
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main so impressed upon the tiaveller’a memory as 
this colossal tower; &t, beadee its siagukr form, it 
is the first object -he descries when approachii^ 
Seville, and the last to recede into the distance when 
quitting it. Under the Moorish domination this 
was the tower from whence the muezzin summoned 
the Moslems to their devotions in the mosque which 
formerly occupied the site of the cathedral; it was 
then only two hundred and fifty feet in height, and 
was tenilnated by four gilded globes, the size and 
splendour of which were the themes of Moorish ad¬ 
miration. These, however, were hurled from their 
airy thrones by an earthquake in the year 1396; 
and for a hundred and seventy years the tower re¬ 
mained in a partially ruinous state, until the Cabildo 
undertook its restcaation, and added a hundred feet 
to its heighti She summit is crowned by a gigantic 
' statue of Faith, &8hioned of brass, and placed as a 
weathercock for the benefit of the fiiithful; hence 
is derived the name of the tower, Giralda in Castilian 
signifying a weathercock. The ascent is far less 
fatiguing than that of structures less elevated, for 
inplaceofcHmbinga aeriesof staircases, the traveller 
mounts by an inclined plane which runs in a cork- 
scA^ &^bieb ficom the bottom up to the belfry. , 
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Supposing Kim ta have attained this jpttj vantage 
ground, Ke looks down upo^ panorama, the 
minutest details o£ which are eonfinanded bj his 
position. Below is a sea of d^k-coloured roofs, 
amid wliich steeples, domes, and turrets, rise like 
rocks above the surface of some turbid and*agitated 
tide; hero and there are»yawning cavities marking 

the sites of squares or markets; while the furrows 

• 

that ran in all directions indicate tlie main streets 
by which the city is tra/exsod. From theihneient 
walls, which are dotted^^by humberless Moorish 
towers, commences the spacious pl^, the natural 
fertility which had indubitably laid the founda¬ 
tion of this city’s greatness. On the west it is 
bounded, at no great distance, by a low range of 
elevations; but in,every other direction the ground 
swells gently up till it meets the horizQn,.after a rise 
of many leagues. This wide expanse, so far as the 
eye can reach, displays at the fitting season a rich 
and varied prospect of cultivation—lieh, rather from 
the spontaneous bounties of the soil than from the 
industry and skill employed to call forth its treasures. 
Nearer the city are clusters of orange groves and 
vineyards; then come l»oad tracts of fK>wingh<Mn-4 
for the word fidds would Iwinapjuopriateheis^whegre 
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^OiQes.and h^ges aie har^l^r koowo; and at wide 
iQ^ryala a fev wiiite^villages glisten in the sunshine, 
inidst winds the Guadalquivir, describing as 

T ■ 

it roBs silently along a succession of wide curves that 
increase in intricacy after it has passed the city. 

At the base of the Giralda is the Patio de Nar- 
anjiM, or orange court, another relic of the mosque. 
Here the Moslems perfor^d the ablutions enjoined 
by,.the Prophet, ere entering the holy temple of 
their faith; and doubtleK there were then flowing for 
that purpo% more fduntains than the solitary one 
which now oceppies the centre of the court. Its 
falling waters, together with the orange-trees dis¬ 
persed around, give an air of peaceful seclusion to 
the court, and successfully dissipate the gloom cast 
1^. the presence of the cathedral and cliurch of the 
Sagrario on two sides, and the liigh and massive 
Moorish walls that bound it on the others. In the 


notthero wall is die entrance throi^h a Moorish 
gateway, to which has been given thi name of the 


dd ^rdon, gate of Pardon. 

cathedral on;'^e south—so clo^, in- 
dQ|^. jP i^ost over^dowed—stands the 

>||^^^ir_',^^bapge of Ghliko'its gothic 

jntra^ua^hoto vwt niovdstionB. rise maiesricallv 
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to the eye, tills edifice' oh the «^ote,'fli||^le«iid 

unpretending, though ^tacioUB aOid elegantly de* 

• ^ ’ - - '' 
mgned. It was the work of Ju^ de the 

architect of the Escurial, and consists of a square, 
each side of which is 200 feet long, and.adomed 
with pilasters in the Tusctm* order of architecture. 
Within is a spacious cdhri surrounded hy arcaideB 
on the basement story, above which were apart¬ 
ments connected with the transaction of mercantile 
afiairs. The Lonja, how Svgr, pow* stands to record 
only the magnificent anticipations of its founders." 
It was hqjre that the commerce of* Spain and the 
Indies was to be centred; here were to assemble the 
merchants of Europe, and behold the golden streams 
which flowed from the distant provinces of the 
Spanish Empire ; now it is deseri^d and grass- 
grown, and for 200 years has only open^ its gates 
to the passing traveller. From the basement a wide 
and beautiful staircase of native marble coaduids to 
a suite of apartments roiming round three-fonrtiis 
of the edifice, and all exhibiting a profiition of 
ornament Here are deposited tije archives of tit® 
Indies—all thatremtins to Spain bf her oonficxioo ; 
with the West^ World. As you cast d ,.g!aAM 
through the trdHii-Wotiif tiutt ^oi^ots ' 

TOL. I. h 
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meats from injuiy, what a host of associations ii 
awakened! The laint and scarcety legihk charaoten 
traced cm these anci^t roils are in the handwriting 
of those who first shouted the battle-cries of the Old 
World on the shores of the New, and won empires 
for their, masters. We'look upon the despatches oi 
Gdumbus, Fizarro, and GSrtes, written amid the 
scenes they were the first to reveal to wondering 
Europe, and some of them probably penned by 
bands that were fresh fr^ bloody triumphs over 
.the hosts of Mexico ailtf Peru. Besides these 
memorials there^were others of a different nature, 
and which, together with those that I have named, 
must to a Spaniard make the round of these apart¬ 
ments fraught with painfiil recollections. In one 
case I saw a series of papers entitled “ Contracts for 
provisioning the Invincible Armada”—^that mighty 
armament in which were shipwrecked the pride 
and ]^wer of Spain, when both seemed proof against 
disasters. In the others were records more or less 
cmmected with the history of her vast colonial em- 
pim, of which scaj^y a fi»gment now acknowledges 
her fiag; apd the inscriptions they bore were apeak- 
iiig^ ooQxiBUsata upon the &tal policy that Erected 
binrcit^iaillfi udseBerer the tokmies were concerned. 
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From the despatches of Pizarro to thoSe of the last 
viceroys, they bore -witness toNdol^nce and oppres¬ 
sion—then, as now, the sole instjnments which the 
Spanish race employs to facilitate the task of go¬ 
vernment. Of the evil effects of that policy it is 
not here necessary to speak’, but none seam more 
likely to be lasting tl-an those connected with 
the helpless dependency to which it reduced the 
mother-country. For ages, Spain was little better 
than the pensioner ci her .cokmies, existing upon 
the, tribute she exacted from them, and eating* 
the fndts of their labours. Wheh they escaped 
from her grasp, she found herself, like the spend¬ 
thrift -whose acres have passed from his hands, 
not only in beggary, but unfitted by her past life 

for rising again to wealth. Her arts^nd numufac- 

• * * 

tures had in the mean time all butdiaa[^)eared; the 
natural resources of her soil had been neglected: 
habits of industry had ceased to exist; and there 
had grown up among her people and their mlers a 
disposition to lemi upon otiiers rather than rely upen 
themselves. Such a state of things meets the tai^ 
Teller’s eye wherever he moves; and he cannot miar 
much with Spaniards, or converse with them upon: 
politicid subjects, witiiool noticing that tbty woidd 
L 2 
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gladly get others to do what ought and should be 
done by themselves ‘alone. They would still seek 
foreign assistance, jn whatever difficulty they might 
be placed, and think it no shame to have employed 
foreign troops to fight their own battles. 

To the east of the Ldnja, a high wall, surmounted 
with Moorish battlements, hides from view the Al¬ 
cazar of Seville, once the fortress and palace of its 
Arab kings, and the residence of many Castilian 
monarchs. Within, its .precincts, the traveller who 
• has commenced his tour at Cadiz will behold for 
the first time the architecture of the Arabs as it is 
displayed in the construction and decoration of a 
regal abode. The characteristic horse-shoe arch is 
everywhere used; walls and roofs arc adorned with 
arabesque devices; the marble columns are slender 
and quaintly fashioned; and the mingling of open 
courts with halls and corridors gives a thoroughly 
Oriental air to this ancient edifice. By far the most 
imposing of its halls is that of the ambassadors’, 
which may vie with any in the Alhambra in point 
of, spaciousness a;<id embellishment. It is a double 
enbe placed vertically, being twice as high as it is 
l<»g; and the effect of this, heightened as it is by 
remains of the once ^rgeous decorations that 
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ov<;rspread the walls, ana tne gioonr mat nus me 
upper portion, is inconceivably Striking. In the 
days of the Arab kingdom, tBe scene must have 
jui.n one of no common magnificence when this 
noble hall was prepared to receive the ambassadors 
neighbouring potertatos.* The colourii^g on the 
walls, which is now diflr and faded, must then have 
been bright and dazzling to the eye, and, joined to 
the gold which was lavis’ned on the roof, and s^jone 
in a thousand shap- could not fail to present a 
pnectaclc which to the Oriental imagination of the 
beholders must liavc seemed the work of enchant¬ 
ment. On the marble floor the throne of the 
monarch wa.« raised; and here, surrounded by the 
splendour of his court, he gave audience to the 
strangers. If the object of all this^ display was to 
impress them with a notion of the poVSr and riches 
of the kingdom, nothing, indeed, was wanting to 
create that impi-ession, and they aust have departed 
bewildered and overawed by the spectacle of bar¬ 
baric pomp they witneffled. 

Like almost all pdaces, thi^ one has a blood¬ 
stained spot to show. In the Patio de. Azulejos 
was murdered the master of Santiago, Don 
Fadrique, by the orderl and almost under the eye 
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of his half-bfother, Peter the Cruel. The tragedy 
is commemorated in an ancient ballad, that for 
pathos and touching simplicity has few equals in 
the Spanish language; and enlists every sympathy 
of the reader for the fate of the master, whose 
manly yet trusting niture it contrasts with the 
perfidy of the kingly murderer. It is singular, 
however, that connected with this monster of 
cruglty, there are more traditions preserved in 
Seville than with regard to any other of hie royal 
brethren on the Castilian' throne, San Fernando 
himself not excepted; and it would even seem as if 
he had been a favourite with the population of the 
city. The truth is, that the ferocious deeds his 
biographers record were done upon the nobles 
alone; and that, however perfidious himself, he 
Buflered no acts of injustice to be committed with 
impunity upon die humbler class of his subjects. 
At the gate of the Monteria, the principal comrt in 
the Alcazar, there once existed an elevated plat¬ 
form of stone, surmounted by a chair of marble. 
Here the monarch,, according to the Eastern fashion 
of dispensing justice at the gates of a palace or 
dty, gave audiences to the people, heard com¬ 
plaints, and redressed grievances. By such means 
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he gained their gooawiU; and some of his deoimons 

that have des<«nded to our* o^ times bear the 

• • 

stamp of a species of justice that was well cdcu- 
lated to win the popular approbation, inasmuch as 
it was based upon the law of retaliation, always an 
acceptable one to the rude and unreflecting. From 
among many judgmeifts attributed to him I diall 
quote one that has been preserved by tradition, 
probably from its being regarded at the time as a 
masterpiece of wis ’-im and justice. 

It so happened that^^nc of the canons of thq 
cathedral had seduced the daughter of a poor 
shoemaker ; on the latter upbraiding him with 
his crime, an altercation ensued, the result of 
which was that the outraged father was stabbed 
to the heart. So atrocious a deed could not with- 
out scandal be passed over by the chifrch, and the 
criminal was accordingly summoned before her 
tribunal; his sentence was a mockery of punish¬ 
ment, being merely the suspension from his eccle- 
‘slastical functions for one year. At the expiry 
of that period the priest wag assisting in ^the 
procession of the Corpus Christi, when among the 
bystanders there happened to be the son of the 
murdered man. At ftie sight of the murderer, 
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tilus walkings abroad unpunished, the youth forgot 
everything but the thirst for vengeance, and slew 
him in the samte manner that his father had 
perished. He was immediately seized and con¬ 
ducted to the king, in order that he might be 
« 

summarily dealt with for the heinous crime of 
slaying an ecclesiastic. On the monarch being 
apprised of the motives which had urged the young 
man to commit this deed, He inquired what sen¬ 
tence had been imposed on the ecclesiastic for the 
Jiomidde of the father, ami was informed that one 
year’s suspension from his duties was the total of 
his punishment. On learning this, the king next 
demanded the occupation of the youth, and find¬ 
ing that he was a shoemaker, like his fiither before 
him, condemned him to one year’s suspension from 
his vocation' of making shoes. 

Behind the Alcazar, and on the outside of the 
city yall, stands a huge edifice of modem con¬ 
struction, whose aspect causes no little perplexity 
as to its real purpose^ for while the ez^rior has the* 
air and proportions of a palace, it is surrounded by 
a dry ditch, and would, on a pinch, stand a short 
riege. This is the royal manufactory of tobacco; 
and^ when 1 first beheld it, was invested with a 
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more than usually warlike appearance, defences and 

batteries being thrown up rft c%ch angle, and all 

* * 

communication with the city .cut off. This was 
done with the intent of resisting the forces of 
Gomez, who a short time before had swept through 
Andalucia, and at one time threatened t® pay the 
city a hostile visit; brt after approaching within a 
lew miles of it, he wheeled abruptly to the south, 
and pursued his maruli almost to the gatas of 
Gibraltar. 

In the lower part ol' the establishment is the 
manufactory of snulT, the niachitiery of which is 
put in motion by various teams of mules, whose 
beauty and docility were a contradiction to the 
received notions upon these points. With scarcely 
an exception, they were fine handsome animals, 
not less than sixteen hands high, ancl Wh coats as 
sleek and glossy as satin. Neither words nor whip 
were required to direct their movements, hut at 
the ringing of a bell twice they started on their 
rounds; on its ringing three times, the whole came 
to a stop, and so remained until ihe signal was again 
given to move on. 

From this scene of silence and method, it was 
somewhat of a tmnsitfon to enter the vast apart- 
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mentfl in wliich were congregated the female makers 
of cigars, and vfkere a perfect Babel of tongues 
stunned the ear. I, believe that about three thou¬ 
sand are thus employed; a:^d as there appeared to 
be no restraint on their conversational powers, the 
reader may conceive that so many feminine voices 
in shrill exercise produced an effect that left any¬ 
thing but an agreeable impression behind it. I 
must, however, do them the justice to say that 
their hands were no less busy than their tongues, 
never ceasing to roll up the tobacco into the required 
shape; and before each maker there were generally 
half a dozen bundles of cigars to bear witness to 
her dexterity and industry. On an average, each 
pair of hands makes two hundred cigars a-day. 
In another apartment we beheld about six hundred 
men engaged In the same employment. In going 
through this room, I was particularly struck by the 
pale md cadaverous aspect of every coimtenance, 
and could not help forming impressions unfavourable 
to the wholesomeness of the occupation. On in¬ 
quiring, however, pf one man, who seemed to be 
the “ oldest inhabitant” of the place, he informed 
me that sodi was not tiie case, and that he had 
been forty years in the est^lishment without suf- 
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fering from any worse malady thad pains in the 
chest. In stunmer, it sometimes ^ppened that the 
odour of the tobacco caused sbme of the workmen 
to become giddy and^ck; but beyond that he 
knew of no worse eifects from inhaling jts fumes, 
and that the mortality was not greater among them 
than in other pursuils. As the manufacture of 
tobacco is a royal monopoly, there are no other 
establishments for the making of cigars than ^ose 
imder the Crown, of whicji, besides this one, there 
may be half a dozen Bettered over Spain. Note 
withstanding, however, the immense numbers here 
fabricated, it is questionable whether the supply is 
equal to the demand in a country like this, where 
the cigar is to the inhabitants the breath of their 
nostrils, and to the poorest, even more than to the 
higher classes, has become a necessary of Kfe. In 
spite, therefore, of the rigours of a prohibitive 
system, a vast deal of smuggling goes on; and as 
it is the interest of every smoker—that is, of every 
Spaniard*—to give it encouragement, the revenue 
must be defrauded to a serious e^rtent. Indeed^ the 
defiance of the law seems to be attended with com¬ 
plete impunity. It is no uncommon sight to behold 
men hawking about to5»cco from house to house, 
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with little sh6w of secrecy. For this, the penalty- 
according to la-w^ is 'ten years of presidio; but in 
effect it has becoiiife completely inoperative, as is 
shown by the fact I have s|^ted. 

The wjords law and presidio arc connected in 
one’s thoughts -with places of durance, of which 
there is but one in Seville. The old prison was 
situated in the Calle de las Sierpes, but now exists 
no THiore, having been demolished in order to make 
place for a splendid hotel* and cafe. Previously, 
however, to its destruction 1 visited it, in order 
to indulge my curiosity with a glimpse of a class 
of prisoners who were its temporary inmates, and 
of whom I had heard a great deal. While Spain 
was the theatre of the Carlist war, one of those 
roving bands that supported the cause of the 
Pretender, by' sparing neither friend nor foe, had 
descended into Valentla with the view of ravaging 
the country, which was generally favourable to the 
Queen’s cause; here, however, the plundering horde, 
for it scarcely deseiwed the name of army, was 
encountered by the royal forces and effectually 
checked, being routed with the loss of many pri¬ 
soners. These were now lodged in the old prison, 
previous to th«t conveyance to a much securer 
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abode wiinin me sea-girt fortifications of Cadiz, 
which at that period of thc,wa/was the general 

, t 

receptacle for those “ facciosoS" who might be 
captured on the borders of the Southern provinces. 
In the first story of the building, which was in a 
partially dilapidated condition, I found J;he quar¬ 
ters of the officers and men. A small detachment 
of “nacionales” kept guvd, and occupied the cor¬ 
ridor that ran round the patio or open court that 

forms the centre of every Andalucian dwelling; 

• • 

at the various doors opening' into it, sentries with 
loaded muskets were posted. 1 jvas far from ex¬ 
pecting to sec anything resembling regular uniform 
on the persons of the prisoners, but I confess I was 
unprepared for the rabblc-like apfiearance they 
presented. Some were mere boys of fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, and appeared to liave been 
supplied from that swarm of youthful beggary and 
crime that infests the streets of Spanish, cities. 
These were confined in a cell apart from the others, 
and on my approach desisted from their squabbles 
to assume the mendicant’s whine and solicit 
charity. The others had nothing either in their 
bearing or habiliments to denote the soldier. As 
1 looked through the'iron grating that served as 
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door to the gallery in which they were secured, I 
saw what seemed a ^ob of peasantry of rSther 
more savage aspect than usual. 

Few were without the Valcncian manta, their 
cloak by day, and blanket by night; beneath which 
were visible tottered and mud-stained garments of 
every hue and shape peculiar to the northern pro¬ 
vinces. The greater number sat on the floor, sup¬ 
porting themselves against the walls of the gallery; 
and in this attitude remained as immovably fixed as 
if chained to the spot. Tl^e most striking feature 
of the scene was the silence that reigned among the 
wretched throng. It rarely happens that the na¬ 
tional vivacity is depressed, but here it was tho¬ 
roughly (juencjped, and one and all seemed too dis- 
spirited to exchange words, or even to look at each 
other. .Generally they sat as I have described, 
gazing moodily on the opposite wall, or reclining 
their heads on thmr knees, either asleep or feigning 
to be so. I had Ssked and obtained permission to 
enter this dra, but my purpose changed during the 
fiew minutes timt 1 made these observations. 
Through the gratings there poured f(«th from the 
interior an efflavium that resembled the breath 
c£ tiie pestileaee, and of so sickening an effect that 
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■with difficulty I retainetf my poation for the short 
timetoat I overlooked the scene -within. The im- 
possibility of inhaling such a poisSnous atmosphere 
without experiencing worse consequences was self- 
evident; and when I turned away from the spot, it 
was with pity for the ■wretched beings thus crowded 
together into a narrow compass, and too airely im¬ 
bibing and communicating the seeds of disease and 
death. These anticipations were unhappily realised 
not long afterwards. A short time after tiieir re¬ 
moval to Cadiz, typhus, fever of a malignant kind 

• 

broke out among the prisoners, and swept them off 
by scores. Their fate was no doubt connected with 
the loathsome state of the prisons into which they 
were thrust at the end of each journey, but it was 
not a little accelerated by sheer starvation. The 
only allowance for food supplied by’ihe authorities 
was a halfpenny per diem to each prisoner, out of 
which he had to sustain existence in the best way 
te could. Generally speaking, he purchased with 
one farthing a crust of bread, and with the othm' a 
salad; and unless he succeeded in b^ging or ste^ 
ing an addition, this was all the ^le upon whioli he 
supported the fatigue of a kaig mardb. From these 
causes it happened thab few survived iheiriounie/ 
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to Cadiz, for ethose who did not sink by the way 
were so exhausted and feeble, that on the ibr^ 
breaking out they were cut off after a few days’ 
illness. 

The inhuman treatment of prisoners was a feature 
common to the contending parties in the civil war, 
and it wbuld even seem as ii^ on certain occasions, 
they vied with each other in inflicting cruelties 
on all who fell into their hands. Of the atrocities 
perpetrated by the Carlists I both heard and read 
much; and making eVery.allowance for exaggera- 
, tion, it was not, to be concealed that their cause 
was stained by barbarities that would have become 
a race of savages.* On the other hand, tlie Queen’s 
forces were not slow to retaliate; and the murder 
of Cabrera’s mother, by one of the generals of the 
Constitutional .army, will ever remain one of the 


* la a ptunphlet pnbtiibed at Valencia, by officer of the 
CMutitUtionjU army, wbo had been taken prisoner by the Car- 
Uyts, it was stated that he and hia ctanra^ after being anh, 
jeeted to privations and inhumanities of no ordinary kind, were 
atone time doiied food i^ their eaptors for such a length of 
time as to be driven 1^ hunger to the revolting neoessity of 
partbdly devouring the'corpse of a KUow-pristmer. The state- 
meat is so horrible that one hesitates to yi^d it beli^; yet 
t^er all, it is scarcely crediUethatitwonld publicly made by 
oOS’whose eomrades were at the time alivei and in a position to 
giTCitaooatisdi(!tlon,ifuDtnie. ^ 
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foulest deeds committed daring tliat*unliappy con¬ 
test. ' 

Following my conductor to ajnotlier grated door, 
which he unlocked and pushed open, I passed for¬ 
ward without inquiry, |ind found myself jn a small 
and gloomy chamber, lighted by a narrow window 
high up in the wall. My first impulse was to turn 
back, for this was the celLof the officers; and as 1 
considered that curiosity was hardly a sufficient ex¬ 
cuse for intrusion among them, I felt I had nc 
business there. However, it was too late to retreat, 
and, moreoYer, my entrance was unheeded by the 
whole party, whose attention seemed too deeply en¬ 
grossed in various ways to notice the presence of a 
stranger; so that if unwittingly I enacted the part o1 
the “ Curioso Impertinente,” I could reflect witi 
satisfaction that it was before an ifudience whose 
eyes were sealed. The cell was tenanted by sia 
officers, whose beds encroached upon its narruw di 
mensions, and aiarcely left a passage for walking 
Up and down this one of them was pacing witit 
hasty strides, as if seeking relief from anjgpuj 
thoughts; the others, with one ejEcq)tion, sat round 
a bed, wHch they had converted into a ca^-table, 


X 
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ttnd by the aii of a dirty pack of cards, were buried 
in. oblivion of everything but the interest of the 
game, upon which ‘some small coins were staked, 
rhe remaining prisoner, though excluded from the 
game, displayed even more excitement than the 
players in its progress, ‘and eagerly bent over it, 
while his eyes followed with the watchfiilness of a 
lynA every card that fell from their hands. There 
was pothing in the appeararKse of these men to mark 
the soldier or the gentleman. Their uniform was 
simple and unpretending,'* consisting of a surtout 
and pantaloons of green cloth, with a cap of the 
same colour, the whole being devoid of lace or or¬ 
nament of any kind. Indeed, had they been clothed 
in the ordinary garb of the country, they would 
have passed for farmers or shopkeepers, from whidh 
dkss it is probable they had originally sprung. 

Strange to say, although human life is but 
dheaply valued in Spain, nothing is more rare 
riiMi to see it forfeited for the commission of 
crimes. As regards the infliction of punidiments for 
ofiesyoes of an atro<pons kind, the law there is as se- 
veoce as it is in our own country; and, like it, demands 
blood for blood. There is, however, a manifest dis- 
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. hies to (arrying its last sontenoe irfto effect; and 
any plea or subterfuge is accepted J»y tbe ministers of 
justice in order to cover this aversion, which, widl- 
out exception, they share with the nation at-large. 
Whence this state of feeling ari«s it is difficult to 
say; but it is certainly a ihost striking anomaly in 
the national character, that the same people which 
hesitates not to butcher its prisoners in cold blood, 
will shrink from enforcing the deliberate aw£nd of 
justice whmi it demands the life of a murderer. I 
had occasion to make these remarks on witnessing 
the execution of a criminal by the “ garrote vil,” a 
mode of inflicting death practised, I believe, nowhere 
but in Spain. The sufferer was stained with the 
blood of two victims—namely, his wife and her 
aimt, both of whom his navaja had deprived of life. 
It appeared that on account of his* j&ofligacy his 
wife had forsaken him, and taken refuge under lire 
roof of ha: aunt, where she was afforded Aelter fear, 
some time. At loigth the ruffian indicated a dean 
for her return, which was met with a reflisal; and 
on proceeding to the house wheie she resided,.ftB 
altercatidb on frie subject ensued between the par¬ 
ties, the result of which was his drawing his kaifo 
upon the defenceless pair, and woimding them so 
U 2 
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desperately as to cause their death in a few days. 
Being speedily apprehended, his trial commenced at 
the instance of the‘.husband of the aunt; and it is 
worthy of remark, as illustrative of the tardy pace 
of justice jn this land, that eighteen months elapsed 
between the commission "of this murderous act and 
its expiation on the scaffold. According to the 
procedure in criminal cases, his trial commenced in 
the court of “ primera instancia” of San Lucar la 
Mayor, within whose jurisdiction the outrage was 
perpetrated; and, after thc 'iisual delay, was termi¬ 
nated by his condemnation to ten years’ imprison¬ 
ment. From this sentence the husband of the 
murdered woman appealed to a higher court, which 
reversed the decision of the inferior one, and im¬ 
posed the pen^ty of death by the garrote vil. 
Anotlier apj)eal was, however, permitted by law 
for the accused, and he availed himself of it; but in 
the end the last sentence was confirmed, and, as a 
preliminary to his execution, he was placed “ en 
capilla.” This ceremony is emphatically the prepa- 
ratiign for death; tj;e criminal is now bid to resign 
every hope in thif world, and to think eonly of 
eternity. For this purpose two days are allowed 
him, during which time a ‘priest is in attendance 
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day and night, whose office it is to prepare the 
guilty wretch for his apprflachipg doom, and to 
administer such consolations as. the Roman Catholic 
creed provides for these occasions. On the morning 
*bf the third day the capilla terminates, and he is led 
forth to execution. 

This closing scene of a criminal’s career is now 
transferred to a spot which was formerly dedicated 
to very different purposes; and nothing more«strik- 
ingly marks an altered staji'' feeling in Catholic 

r * 

Spain than the indifference with which the trans¬ 
mutation is regarded. Without th5 ancient wall of the 
city, and not far from the bridge across the Guadal¬ 
quivir, stands a huge pile of building which was once 
a convent of Agustinos descalzos, and was commonly 
known by the title of the Conventq del Populo. It 
received this name from the circumstance ofh notable 
miracle having occurred in the neighbourhood; and 
as the performer in the wondrous spectacle was too 
’holy an object to be sheltered in a private dwelling, 
it was forthwith committed to the custody of the 
Augustdnesj’in order to, be publicly displayed £x the 
benefit of the &ithfal. It happened that, during a 
great inundation in the year 1626, the waters of the 
river entered the ve8til)nle of a house not far dk- 
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tant from tiie convent, and rose np to a picture of 
Nuestra Seiiora 4el Populo, which was suspended 
th®e. Still continuing to rise, the tide detached it 
from the wall; and, as the story goes, for three days 
afterwards it was seen floating upright on the surfac§ 
of the rivAr, while the lamp that was usually kept 
burning before it still followed in faithful attendance 
without sinking or being extinguished. The holy 
fathers lost no time in claiming this wonderful pic¬ 
ture, whose virtues oouli not fail to sanctify the roof 
under which it rested; and ft was accordingly placed 
in their convent, Which, from this event, began to 
be known as that of the Populo. The time, how¬ 
ever, arrived when monachism was suppressed in 
Spain; and the convent being at the same time con¬ 
fiscated, was applied by the government to the uses 
of the state, and converted into a prison for every 
class of delinquents. Among the other alterations 
oonsequeut upon this change, there was constructed 
at the back, which faces the Plaza de Toros, the 
jflace of execution for criminals. Hus consisted of 
ft jflatform raised to a level with the top of the lofty 
wall sutrooiding tlMe cemvent, and so placed as to 
overlook a spuse of ground calculated to contain a 
laqte assemblage of spectators. A slrort time before 
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the iatal hour sounded, 1 was 'on thSi spot, which 1 
expected to see filled with a dense crowd. In this, 
however, I was mistaken: so lar from mtnemxig 
the multitude which a similar spectacle would draw 
in England, I beheld only a gathering ^either nu¬ 
merous nor respectable; such a#it was, it was wholly 
composed of the lowoSt class of the populace. The 
greater part of them wera^ormed into groups, which 
spread over the area witlicut preventing a pipage 
from one side to >Lo otjier^; a liberty which the 
water-venders were nCt slow to turn to adva®- 
tage, as was evident from the drawling cries that 
rose from every quarter. As yet, the platform, 
round which ran a alight iron railing, was without 
an occupant, so that there was displayed in full view 
the apparatus of death rising in grim state fix>m the 
centre. It was as simple and as de^oiH of repulsive 
features as such an instrument could be, yet the 
headsman’s axe was uncertain and lingering omu- 
•pared with its fatal embrace. The machine was en 
arm-chair, soli^y cmistaructed of dark wood; to the 
back was attached a substantial post, abou^.ibm; 
feet higL Just about the plice where the Ofisic 
of a sitter wmald reach, something like an iron 
chain could be observed. This is the imme- 
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diate instramdnt of death, for the chain being put 
round the neck ^of the criminal, is tightened by 
means of an iron bar in the hands of the executioner, 
who uses it in the same manner that the waggoner 
secures h^ bales, by twisting with a wooden staff 
the cordst that bind them. A turn or two of the 
bar suffices to produce suffdcation, and that with 
less amount of pain to tlic condemned wretch—or, 
at all events, with fewer tokens of suffering—than 
probably any other method of extinguishing life' 
adopted by the peiud code of civilised nations. 
Shortly after the 'dock of the cathedral had sounded 
the appointed hour, a few soldiers appeared upon 
the platform and took up their station at the back 
of it; then came some officials, clothed in black, 
among whom the executioner and his attendant 
were to‘be distinguished by the professional way in 
which they inspected the apparatus I have described; 
and finally, after a slight delay, the criminal him¬ 
self came into view. 

Neither groans nor execrations greeted his ap¬ 
pearance, and the,deepest silence prevailed while 
he moved to the chair, though with a feeble step. 
As soon he had placed himself in it, the execu- 
laonem advanced to perform the first part of their 
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ofGce, whict consists in binding the legs and arms 
of tlic criminal to the corresponding parts of -thi 
chair. This was the work of a f«w moments, durinf 
which I had opportunity to note the remarkabli 
garment in which he was arrayed. It was a rohi 
that enveloped him from the Jeck to tie feet, s( 
that, with the exception of the head, his person wai 
wholly concealed; and its*singularity arose from the 
strangeness of the colours, which were white* ant 
* yellow, the latter being appirently daubed over the 
other in great splashes. It is difficult to give at 
idea of the extraordinary spectacW presented by the 
wretched man as he sat encased in this gaudy and 
fantastic death-gear, which seemed to mock the pale 
visage that surmounted it. Such, however, hai 
been the usage in Spain for ages; and the murderer 
and the heretic have marched in this attire,* the one 
to the scaffold and the other to the stake, bearing 
the ignominy of which its colours and devR^s are 
'supposed to be emblematical. The last strap being 
firmly braced, the executioners retired, and gave 
place to a priest, who formed one of the sun’ound- 
ing group; he now came forwaM to receive the last 
confession of the criminal, and administer to him 
the consolations of his faith. For this purpose he 
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bent hifl ear down to the mouth of the other, and 
raising the skirt pf his black robe, drew it over his 
own head as well as that of the speaker, in order 
that no part of their conference might reach the 
bystanders near him. This, however, was perhaps 
a needless precaution, for as soon as he proceeded 
to his duty, the others on the stage retired to its 
furthest limits, and left him alone with the confessing 
sinner. When his task was done, and he had with- 
drawn to the back of the platform, the executioner 
once more stepped forwanl, and grasped the fatal 
bar, while an assistant placed himself at his right 
hand. The criminal then began to recite the 
Apostles’ Creed, every word of which, as his voice 
was clear and firm, was distinctly audible, even at 
the distance where I stood. When he had pronounced 
the words “ Y en su rmico hijo Jesu Christo,” the 
bar revolved widi the quickness of thought, the 
assistaat cast at the same instant a black cloth over 
his face, and his lips were se^ed for ever. At the 
same time the exdamation, “ Ave Maria purissima 1” 
burst-with a shonl-from the lips of the spectators, 
some of whom conftaued to repeat it for a few mo¬ 
ments, as if it could stili reach his ears. He was, 
however, beyond the infiuence of mmrtal sounds, as 
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deaui appearea to oe nearly msiantaneous: a con¬ 
vulsive quivering of the limbg for a second or two 
was all that indicated the struggle of existence part¬ 
ing with its earthly frame; and when it was over, 
and the cloth had been removed from his coun¬ 
tenance, his features exhibited rift traces of pain or 
suffering, but were as dbmposed and placid as those 
of a sleeper. The crowd did not linger long upon 
the place after this last act of the ceremony was per¬ 
formed, and before hiif an^ hour elapsed it was de¬ 
serted by all but the fcfr stragglers it usually dis; 
played. 

At the north-western extremity of the city there 
is to be seen a spacious promenade, that, with its 
alleys of trees and stone benches, seems planted like 
an oasis in the midst of the dense mass of houses 
which cover that quarter. This is tailed the Old 
Alameda, and although now abandoned to solitude 
and neglect, under its shady elms, in the palmy days 
ei Seville, were its daughters and gay gallants wont 


to assemble. Here was g«ierally placed the scene 
of those adventures which Ae oldgr Spanish nov^sts 
and dramatists loved to connect with the capital of 


Andalncia. Since, however, the constmetion o£ 
those beautiful walks wfiich extend along the bank 
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of the Guadiilquivir to the southward, and which 
well merit their name of “I^s Delicias,”—for, while 
wandering amid ^at leafy city of tree, flower, and 
shrub, the spectator feels as if transported to a scene 
of enchantment—since that period the old Alameda 
has fallen from its high estate, and secs few travers¬ 
ing its far-famed avenues. '■ At the southern extre¬ 
mity stand two time-worn columns, part of the 
ancient temple of Hercules, erected by the Romans: 
these now support statues of Hercules and Caesar, 
.also the relics of Roman aft, but which, as long in¬ 
scriptions testify^ have been dedicated by Spanish ser¬ 
vility to the emperors Charles the Fifth and Philip 
the Second. The most striking object, however, 
that intrudes upon the Alameda, is the gloomy and 
deserted edifice at its northern angle. Here, after 
many -changes, the tribunal of the Inquisition for 
the last time held its dark and secret meetings, and « 
carried on the work of persecution against freedom 
of thought and liberty of conscience. Originally 
the .edifice was possessed by the Jesuits, and was 
long a college, in qpnnexion with their order, for the 
education of poor students; but on their expulsion 
from the kingdqm, the Inquisition sought and ob¬ 
tained licence to set up their court within its walls. 
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Previous to that time, the' seat of the*tribunal was 
in the ancient Moorish fortr^ that protected the 
suburb of Triana, on the oppositfe side of tiie river: 
probably that structure was selected from the num¬ 
ber and security of its dungeons, which were then 
the chief agents in the oonversio* of the jinliappy 
Jews, and in reconciltiig, as it was termed, the 
conquered Moors to the CqthoKc faith. Established 
here in 1481, the office proceeded to its accursed 

work of imprisoning, .orturing, and burning; and 

• • 

by this means, as ad * inscription on the walls 
triumphantly recorded, succeeded .before the year 
1524 in causing twenty thousand heretics to abjure 
their errors. In the same detestable spirit it pro¬ 
claimed, that more than a thousand persons, obsti¬ 
nately wedded to their heresies, “ had been delivered 
to the fire, and burnt.” The ancient fortress having, 
however, fallen into a ruinous state, was abandoned 
by the Holy Office, who transferred their tribupal to 
the city, and after various changes^f residence were 
finally accommodated with the vacant college of 
the Jesuits. Here they exercised their powers until 
the Inquisition was extinguished throughout Spain, 
in the year 1820. The edifice then became a mili¬ 
tary barrack; butduritfg a popular commotion in 
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1823, Bome rioters entered it, and accidentally setting 
fire to a store of powder which it contained, a con¬ 
siderable porticoi bf the building at the back was 
demolished, and now lies a mass of shattered and 
blackened walls. Since that event, which probably 
rendered, it unfit for the services of the state, this 
handsome edifice has been consigned to abandon¬ 
ment and neglect, and no^ confronts with ill-omened 
aspect its partner in desolation, the once gay and 
crowded A^meda. 

Of the Quemadero, or structure upon which the 
victims of the In'juisition perished by fire, no traces 
now remain. Its site was placed without the walls 

the city, betweai the Puerta de la Came and the 
Cementerio General; but in 1809 it was razed to the 
ground by the French, and that so eflectually as to 
effiice every wtstige of its existence. According to 
report, its shape was an oblong square, the material 
used feeing brick; and at each comer stood a pillar 
sustaining a stat^ of terra cotta. Tradition, more¬ 
over, relates that the first to expire upon the pile 
was the artificer '^ho constracted it; it is certain, 
however, that the last to be committed to its flames 
was a blind beats, or sister of charity, in the year 
1781; but in her case the borpse was burnt at the 
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siaKe, aeatn uavmg 'bee* previously, inflicted by 
another mode. 

Many years previous to its EfljcJifion, lie Inquisi¬ 
tion had ceased to take cognisance of heretical 
depravity, as it was styled, and had become little 
else than a political engine in thj, hands ot Absolu¬ 
tism. Its dungeons wf’^ filled as usual, and the 

scaffold from time to time received its tribute of vie- 

• 

tims; but I doubt much if, among the numbers who 
thus sufiTered, a single one was immolate for deny¬ 
ing the established faith j, Tlhe eountry. The truth 
is, that during that period there had grown up 
among the enlightened class, and consequently the 
most formidable, an indifference to religion itself; 
and the Inquisition was not slow “to perceive that 
such a feeling was far from being hostile to the office. 
Religious apathy, and infidelity,howe\ei; deeply they 
may have tainted the minds of a community, have 

seldom subverted its ecclesiastical institutions ^nay, 

• 

more, there is much less danger fotthe latter when 
surrounded by unbelief, than amid the proselytising 
and fiery spirit of a new sect. There is no enthu¬ 
siasm in scepticism; it wgues, detracts, and sn'eers, 
but wants that consuming zeal by which fervent 
minds are impelled to overthrow not only the prin- 
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dples but ttie^works of their opponents, or to peiish 
in the attempt. .Thus it happened in Spain, where 
those who recognisqdno religious prineiples whatever 
—that is, the majority of the Liberal party—were 
content to leave the Established Church in posses- 
rion of its rights and Iipmunities, while affecting to 
view with contempt its doctrines and ceremonies. 
In this state matters might probably have continued, 
had not Absolutism been so closely connected with 
the kneientdaith of the country. Its firmest parti- 
zans were the priests who .attempted to arrest its 
downfal before the rapid difiusion of constitutional 
principles, by the usual arguments of tyranny: none 
of these was so fit for their purpose as the In(iui8ition, 
with its widesj^^^ System of espionage, its secret 
denunciations, its midnight arrests and ^rk tri¬ 
bunals. It fu^shed a machinery of terror, wliich 
was accordingly set in motion for the suppression of 
Libe*lieih; and by the relentless severity, of its pro¬ 
ceedings, proclaimed both the fears and the policy 
of the ruUng powers. From that moment its fate 
was demded, and on the next convulsion in this 
aglidted country it sank to rise no more, the object 
of abhorrence to all but the fiercest supporters of 
absolute authority. 
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Secret denuncaations 1 have mentioned as terming 
a part of the system by which»tlie Inquisition swept 
victims into its dungeons. The mode it adopted 
was similar in principle, though not in practice, to 
that of the lion’s mouth at Venice, and^rmitted 
individuals to prefer accusa^ons against tho*se whom 
they were willing to*impeach and betray. The 
names of the accusers were never suffered by the 
Holy Office to transpire, but if it deemed .their repre¬ 
sentations worthy of notice,, a vi'^ltfrom its familiars 
was sure to startle the denounced at some moment 
when he least expected it, and perhaps be followed 
by his conveyance to one of its numerous cells. Such 
a system, by the suspicion and distrust it inspired, 
was well calculated to repress every expression of 
opinion, while, at the same time, it invited the 
selfish or weak to purchase favour for themselves by 
becoming the denouncers of their friends. Many 
anecdotes are current in Spain with regard to’indi- 
tiduals being betrayed by those on whom they 
reposed implicit confidence; but I shall only relate 
one which I heard from the lips of a party who*was 
thus denounced, and in consequence subjected to a 
visit from the Inquisition. 

During the reign of Fernando Septimo, the Abso- 

VOL. I. N 
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latist fiictioii tor a time enjoyed an ascendancy which 
it did not fail to cupport by the terrors of the Holy 
Office. At that time the leaders of the constitutional 
party were under proscription, and had no other re¬ 
source th«ji to become refugees on foreign shores; 
from wh'ence, however, they did not cease to carry 
on their schemes for restoring liberty to their 
country. One of these •plans was to establish in 
England a periodical, to be ynritten in the Spanish 
language, and in support of Liberal principles; from 
thence it was to be secretly disseminated through 
Spain. Such wah a project seriously entertained by 
some of the refugees in London; one of whom, more 
zealous than discreet, transmitted a prospectus of it 
to an English merchant then resident in Seville. 

Our countryman received the paper, and was so far 

• • 

from aftaching importance to its contents, or from 
imagining it involved himself in the schemes of the 
expatriated libcrab, that he showed it to a friend 
who happened to enter the room just as he had 
finished its perusal. In this, however, he was mis¬ 
taken; the following morning, at an early hour, his 
dwelling was entered by the officers of the Inq^uisi- 

tion, who demanded the document to which I have 

♦ 

alluded. Havmg readily surrendered it, he was ffien 
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subjected to a series of interrogatories, all of which 
seemed to be put mder the impression that he was 
the agent of some formidable oonspiracy, organised 
against the government by the constitutional exilea 
in London. His statements, however,^a8 to the 
possession of the document an^ upon other points, 
were so probable and consistent, that suspicion could 
find nothing to seize upon; and after a lengthened 
examination the functionaries dcparted„leaving him 

in no slight astonishment regarding the cause of 

• • " 

their visit. It is imnecessary to add, that nothing 
was further from his thoughts th*an to suspect his 
fiiend of being concerned with it. Time, however, 
at lengtli threw light upon the al&ir, while at the 
same time it brought him his revenge. The do^vn- 
fall of the Absolutist party took place, and was 
followed by riots which invariably were directed 
against the detested prisons of the Inquirition. That 
of Seville, which I have d^ribed, was brokeh into, 
•its prisoners liberated, and archives burnt. Among 
those who took a part in the work of destruction was 
a gentleman who, on glancing at one of the manu¬ 
scripts about to be destroyed, perceived that it 
related to our countryman, and accordingly rescued 
it from the flames. This was the act of denunda- 
n2 
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tion that had subjected his dwelling to a visit from 
the Inquisition; and, on its being brought to him 
for perusal, he recognised the handwriting as being 
that of the friend of whom I have made mention. His 
revenge ojt this occasion was as ample as could well 
be imagined. He invited the denouncer to break¬ 
fast, and when the repast was concluded placed 
before him the evidence* of his baseness, without 
addiag a single remark. Xhe other was at once 
overwhelmed with shame, and confusion; and know¬ 
ing that neither excuse nor apology could be urged, 
quitted the room in silence, with feelings which no 
man would envy, added to the conviction that from 
that day he would be known to the world as a spy 
of the hated Inquisition. 

Subsequently, on my visiting Granada, I was 
favoured by a Spanish friend there with the perusal 
of a document which had once formed part of 
the archives of the Inquisition. The reader may 
imagine the feelings with which I proceeded to the 
examination of its contents, from which I anticipated 
some-insight into the arcana of the Holy Office, or 
perhaps a narrative of dreary persecution and 
unknown martyrdom. To a certain extent these 
expectations were disappointed, though the volume 
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was not without its interest, being connected with a 
breach of religious vows, and unfolding the spirit 
in which the oiEcc dealt with eficlesiastical offenders' 
The manuscript, which consisted of rather more 
than twenty pages, recorded the trial and sentence 
of a padre guardian, or gpiritflal advis^ to a con¬ 
vent of nuns. Of his oflente, it will suffice to say 
that it involved an unprincipled abuse of his con¬ 
fidential position, and procLimed the frailty of two 
of the sisters. The process was conducted after 
the usual style of th'e* tribunal; no witnesses ex¬ 
amined, or proof sought, but every circumstance of 
guilt etieited by interrogatories addressed to the 
culprits, and more particularly to the feminine 
portion of them. By such means the truth was 
wrung from their lips, together with many details 
that seemed to be unnecessarily inquired into; and 
the whole was wound up with the confession and 
penitent avowals of the arch-culprit himself.. Such 
as they were, the tribunal deemed them of sufficient 
weight to influence its sentence, which, compared 
with the magnitude of the offence, will strike the 
reader as being singularly disproportionate. For 
three weeks he was to recite, morning and evening, 
a couple of prayers designed for such offenders, to 
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be followed by the same number of paternosters. 
That done, the holy fether had expiated his immo¬ 
ralities, and satisfied the justice of his church. 
What would have been his sentence had he rejected 
the errors of Romanism, and preached the pure truths 

i * 

of the gospel? In vain would a blameless life have 
pleaded against an imprisonment of years, rendered 
unspeakably painful by the various modes which 
the Holy Office employed to crush the spirit and 

^ c ' 

fortitude of the solitaipr sufferer. 
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LEAVE SEVILLE FOB MOaUER—^ESCASENA DEL CAJIPO—IMPRI¬ 
SONMENT THEBE—TEXADA—^HE CONTKABANIilBTA—NIEBLA 
—ITS RUINOUS STATE—EL CONI’ENTO DE LA LUZ—^ITS PRO* 
PBIETORS. 

If the reader takes up the map of Spain and 
casts a glance upon that portion vjhich lies between 
Seville hnd the frontiers of Portugal, he will be¬ 
hold a tract of coimtry level as it borders the coast, 
but broken into mountains and valleys as it recedes 
inland. As my eye rested upon the dark shade 
indicating a region of stem peaks,'frowning preci¬ 
pices, and lonely mountain paths, I felt rising strong 
within me all my attachment for such scenery “ The 
. Sierra, the Sierra!” I mentally exclaimed, and burned 
with impatience to listen once more to the mule¬ 
teer’s song, and with him breast the mountain side. 

• •• • 

The arrangements for that purpose were soon com¬ 
pleted, and I started on a beautiful May morning 
for Moguer, a town not far fix>m the boundary line 
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between the two kingdome, and situated at the point 
where the Rio Tinto becomes navigable. Crossing 
the Guadalquivir by an ancient bridge of boats, 
wc took our way through the suburb of Triana, 
followed by the curious eyes of such as were astir 
among tie gipsy horde that form its population. 
These sons of Egypt have abandoned for a resi¬ 
dence here, the wandering habits but not the evil 
propensities of their race; and Triana is notorious 
as the abode of robbers and desperate characters. 
When the Cholera swept through Spain, no place 
suffered so severely as this; fourteen thousand of 
its inhabitants wore said to have been sniittcn by 
the pestilence, without however causing any visible 
diminution in their number. From the heights 
beyond there is a fine view of Seville and the 
adjacent country. While we were slowly climbing 
the steep acclivity, I turned to take a last look at 
the ancient metropolis of Andalucia. Even in its 
decay, though forsaken by commerce and industry,, 
the old city bore itself with some of the pride of 
tlic haughty hidalgos who once filled it; and, strong 
in its monuments of former greatness, seemed 
superior to misfortune. From its white walls ex¬ 
tends a vast plain exceeded by none in fertility. 
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anil watered by a navigable river; a combination 
of advantages which ought t<j ma^e, and did make 
it for a time, the most flourishing of towns in the 
southern provinces. But all these, by the blindness 
of its rulers, have been rendered unavailmg. The 
golden harvests of Mexico and I^ru were preferred 
to the more solid thbugh le^ dazzling fruits of 
agriculture; monopolies sprang up under a false 
system of political econcmy; impolitic restrictions 
were enforced, till at leng'h *hc productive in¬ 
dustry of the country* tvas checked, and old ag? 
came on before its time. There is yet hope, how¬ 
ever, for’ Seville; the springs of its resources are 
not dried up, but only repressed. A wise and 
enhghtened administration would work like a 
charm upon the country: let it but foster the gifts 
of which nature has been everywheit So bountiful, 
and cease to postpone these to the ambition of 
becoming a manufacturing nation, then might 
•return the golden days of Spain; but when did 
experience ever warn the rulers of this strange 
people, or instruct the people th^selves? 

At San Lucar la Mayor I stopped to dine at the 
posada, which may be taken as a qwcimen of the 
inns throughout Andalucia, and the entertainment 
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there as that to be usuallj expected by the tra¬ 
veller. Entering what would be considered in 
England a pothouse of the commonest order, I 
found the mistress serving in the only apartment it 
contained for public accommodation; in one comer 
two men were playing at cards, and, as usual, 
seasoning their diversion witii disgusting oaths and 
exclamations. 

“ What have you to give me to eat?” 

“Eggs.” 

“ Nothing more?” 

“ Yes; bacalac.(stockfish) but dry.” 

“ And what else?” 

“ That,” said the hostess, pointing to some 
very lean sausages hanging from the rafters. 

“ That will not do.” So with eggs and bread and 
some wine I made a tolerable dinner. My knife 
was the navaja, so dangerous in the hand of the 
intoxicated or infuriated peasant; it is a clasp-knife 
usually four or five inches long, the blade being broad 
in the middle and tapering to a fine point; with this 
he cuts his bread, peels his orange, and, when 


necessary, lays open the side or deals a gash upon 
the face of his antagonist. Afternoon came ere I 
had reached the small village of Escasena del 
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Campo, the limit of my fiist day’s joufaey. In the 
inn no apartment was to be found|fit for “ gente 
decente,” but I was directed to tlifi cottage of an old 
woman who had apartments to let to strangers. 
It was necessary, however, to obtain permission for 
this purpose from the alcalde? and^as that h%h dig¬ 
nitary was enjoying hi^ siesta, and could not then 
attend to affairs of state, I^ Lad to encounter some 
delay. After waiting for an hour, I was at length 
admitted to the shelter affon''ed by four tottering 
walls, and a roof through which daylight was visible, 
in a score of places. My hostess was a very fluent 
speaker, or rather questioner, and quite took away 
my breath by the rapidity with which her queries 
followed one another. In ten minutes she had 
extracted from me a short account of my history, 
and my reasons for travelling. To aH this I sub¬ 
mitted with a good grace, for I knew my time was 
coming. Seizing an opportunity, I inquired after 
the health of one of the residents in the village. 
Then came two or three interrogatories regarding 

the welfare of some other individuals whom I 

« 

named, to which she replied with rising curiosity at 
the extent of my information; and at length I con¬ 
cluded by asking, “ How’is Don Francisco T-?" 
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At this last inquiry she arose quickly from her 
seat, and shading her eyes with her hand, peered 
curiously in my face. 

“ Avc Maria!” she cried; “you are the Eng¬ 
lishman,who was imprisoned here.” 

“ The same, O grandmother,” I replied. 

To explain this allusion; it will be necessary to 
entreat the reader’s patience for a moment. Two 

years previously, in company with C- and a 

Spanish friend who was about to visit a relative in 
the vicinity, wc reached this village late at night, 
and not a little • fatigued. It was not till we were 
nearly driven to despair that, after a long search in 
the village, and in another a quarter of a mile 
distant, we obtained the shelter of the roof under 
which I was then sitting. This secured, our next 
thought was w) cook some eggs that had fortunately 

fallen in our way. C-had managed to procure 

a fiyjng-pan, and was absorbed in the interesting 
process of frying them, while I was blowing into a 
flame a few twigs tliat made up our fire, when a 
noise at the door,turned our attention thither. To 
our surprise, the doorway w'as filled with dark 
figures; beneath their cloaks were plainly visible 
the points of drawn swoVds. One of the group 
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then advanced into the middle of tin? room, and 
politely addressing us, requested to see our pass¬ 
ports. 

“ Passports!” we both exclaimed in a breath. 
“ Why, we have left them in Seville.” 

“ Who are you?” was ne:tt inquired. 

“ We arc Englishmen, who, intending only to 
spend a day or two here, did not think it necessary 
to bring our passports from Seville, to which we 
intend to return.” 

Tliis reply did not s^m safisfactory to our ques¬ 
tioner. He consulted with the armed force in 
the rear, which, during this dialogue, had pounced 
upon our double-barrelled guns. After a brief con¬ 
sultation, he informed us, as the result of their 
deliberations, that our presence was required in the 
council-chamber of the village. Retaonstrances 
were vain, and so, escorted by the band already 
mentioned, we marched to the hall of justice, where 
we underwent a long string of interrogatories re¬ 
garding our objects in coming to the village. Our 
papers and letters were demanded and given 
among these came to light the letter of introduction 
in the possession of our Spanish friend, who, by 
the way, was as negligeht as ourselves; and every- 
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thing plainly showed that we were merely peaceful 
travellers, and no emissaries of the “ factious,” as 
our interrogators 'were inclined to suppose. Some 
further consultation then took place among our 
captors, and at length it was announced to us that we 
should he detained in tustody until the gentleman 
to whom the letter of intioduction was addressed 
came forward to he responsible for our good beha¬ 
viour, or the English consul at Seville was commu¬ 
nicated with. Loud was our indignation at this 
treatment; but resistance,mi course, was unavailing. 

There being no regular prison, we were borne off 
to a place which was used as the village granary, 
and ushered into a dismal and spacious bam. As 
far as we could judge by the light of a solitary 
lamp, it was devoid of windows, and altogether no 
bad substitute for a prison. A mattress was next 
dragged in, a blanket or two thrown upon it, the 
door locked and barred outside, and we were left to 
our meditatifms. What those of my companions in 
captivity were I do not know, but I was too tired 
and sleepy to feel veiy acutely the loss of my 
liberty; and so it happened that when, next morn¬ 
ing, it was notified that we were free to depart, 
our friend’s friend having eiigaged to answer for our 
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respectability, I did‘not* fall into ecstadcs of joy, 
but walked out as quietly as if dur qi^arteis bad 
been an hotel, and not a place of durance. 

This incident was the commencement of my ac¬ 
quaintance with Don Francisco T-, by whom, 

as alcalde of the village, ounarrest^and incakoeration 
were efiected in person* i he good alcalde, I believe, 
on further consideration, was inclined to think he 
had been somewhat over "strict in the discharge of 

his duties. With the naturrl good feeling, there- 

• • 

fore, of an honest heart, he* endeavoured, by the 
abundance of his good ollices and jhe profuseness of 
his hospitality, to banish from our minds any sore¬ 
ness that might have arisen oh that account. On 
the present occasion his reception of me was that of 
an old friend; he insisted upon my leaving my 
lodgings and taking up my abode under Ms roof; 
which on the following morning I did, and re¬ 
mained there during the few days I spent in the 
.village. Don Francisco was a wealthy farmer, and 
no bad specimen of his class. Simple and un¬ 
assuming in Ms manners, perhaps even retiring, his 
ability in the matters of agriculture had made him 
what he was; in other respects his information did 
not eictend beyond that of the generality of his 
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countrymen, but he was superior to them in being 
free from most of the narrow prejudices that warp 
their minds. I used to contrast him favourably with 
two farmers from the vicinity of Ronda, who spent a 
month in a “ casa de pupilos” at which I happened 
to be stajdng. These men, whatever was the purpose 
that brought them there, were for the period of their 
stay, almost immovable fixtures in the public room 
of the house. From breakfast till dinner time, they 
sat facing ‘ each other at the brazier filled with 
charcoal, by which the room was heated; hats on 
head, and wrapped in their long cloaks, moodily 
smoking paper cigars, and seldom exchanging a 
word with each other, or with any one around. I 
only saw them smile once, and that was at some 
piece of gross buffoonery perpetrated by one of the 
attendants. ‘As regards myself, many words did not 
pass between us: such as they were, they conveyed 
to me the information that my country had always 
been the worst ehemy of Spain, had risen only by 
her downfal, and was fomenting the present civil 
war for purposes of her own advantage; or, if that 
was not the subject of their discourse, it was to 
assure me that England was fast sinking among 
nations, had passed her prime, and would, in her 
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turnj be the prey of 'tho^ whom she* had so long 
plundered. 

One trait in the character df Don Francisco 
pleased me more than any other, because now be¬ 
coming rare in Spain. It was his old, Spanish 
reverence for the religion <jf his fathers, and the 
display of a devotional feeling—to me the more 
striking, as I had witnessed it nowhere among Ahe 
population of the towns in which I had been a resi¬ 
dent. Infidelity, and a, total j.cglect of the outward 

• • 

forms of the national faith? are‘there united with the, 
adoption of the Liberal principles of which they are 
the strongholds. Whenever the word “ Dios” oc¬ 
curred in our conversation, he reverentially lifted 
his hat from his head; and at the “oracion” the 
whole family joined with him in repeating aloud the 
prayers set apart for that occasion. When ihey were 
concluded, his children came, each in ite turn, to kiss 
his hand; while to myself, and the others who Irap- 
p^ned to be in the room, they added, “Besolas 
manos a usted.” After dinner, on the first day of 
my being an inmate of his houK, I expressed ^a 
determination to visit Texada, once a Roman city 
but now in ruins, and distant a league from the 
viUagc. To go on foot, A 1 wished to do, appeared 
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to my host and Hostess a" most unbecoming thing 
for a Caballero, and both endeavoured to dissuade 
from the attemptj which they besides evidently 
considered as something beyond human strength to 
acoompliph. However, they yielded at last to my 
wishes, and provided nle with a guide. The village 
Itself, I may mention, lay ofi the brow of a declivity 
that rapidly sank into a level plain, now green with 
the crops of the year; oij the right, at the distance of 
twelve miles, were seen the white buildings of San 
Lucar la Mayor, through -frhich I had passed; and 
right in front, the blue outlines of a spur of the 
Sierra Morcna closed the prospect. Midway be¬ 
tween the slope upon which I stood and a corre¬ 
sponding one that rose out of the plain some two 

•>L‘ 

leagues distant, was an elevation, which, if not really 
artificial, w&s*wondrously fashioned by nature’s hand 
into the proportions of a circular mound; this was 
Texada, the “ plaza,” or fortress, as my guide called 
it. In ancient warfare it must have been a place of 
some strength; the remains of Moorish walls en¬ 
circle the brow of the eminence: th^ were con¬ 
structed, not of stone or brick, but of a kind of 
«on<aete formed of gravel and cement, and so 
durable and tough as to present a stubborn resistance 
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to the assaults of time and hostile weapons. Ihe 
process by which they were raised *to the required 
height deserves explanation. The material, when 
hot, was spread on the wall to the depth of two or 
three feet; but as it was in a liqjiid statai wooden 
boxes Vr’cre used to confine it, until by cooling it 
had acquired sufficient ’solidity xo maintain an up¬ 
right form, and bear th* weight of succeeding 
layers. In many plac' s, totlx on the interior and 
exterior of the walls, the apertures were visible in 
which was inserted the framework of the scaffolding' 
necessary for this purpose: it would appear that the 
builders had not thought it worth their while to fill 
them up; and indeed so fresh and recent was the 
aspect of many portions of their handiwork, that it 
was not difficult to imagine that the .workmen had 
only that morning quitted the scene of Ihoir litbours. 
On the summit, some dilapidated fiirm offices are 
the sole representatives of the streets and edifices 
it once contained; but on the western side, at the 
foot of the ascent, are to be seen the foundations of 
baths, in the waters of which Romans and Moors 
had probably refreshed themselves. According to 
Rodrigo Cearo, the decay of the place was caused 
1^ the insdubrity of the*situation, the inhabitants 
O 2 
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deserting it on that account for Escasena and Pa- 
tema del Campo. 

As we returned,, my guide paused at a fountain, 
whoso waters flowed into a watering-trough for 
cattle. Above the jet was the following inscription: 
“ Nuestra Senora de la Luna, Patrona de Escascna, 
que se vo en el convento de los Padres Cannclitos 
Calzados, ha parecido en el termino de csta villa ” 
(Our Lady of the Moon, Patroness of Escascna, 
who is to be seen in the convent of the Carmelite 
Fathers, has appeared wifhln the boundaries of this 
township), llespccting the image thus stated to be 
in the holy keeping of the Carmelite Fathers, my 
guide gravely related the following tradition:— 

“ A charcoal burner was plying his occupation in 
a neighbouring wood, felling and uprooting trees, 
when •in a lonely spot he discovered a muileca, or 
image of the Virgin. This he placed in his sack, and 
carrying it home, proceeded to impart the news to 
his family. ‘Vaya!’ said he, ‘I have found a 
curiosity!’ and forthwith opened his bag to display 
it to them: to his surprise, no image was there. 
The next day he returned to his work: judge of his 
amazement when he espied the missing image in the 
very spot where he had'originally found it. A 
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second time lie deposited the muneca in his bag, 
and to make all sure, he secuieil the mouth of it, 
Senor, in this way: he fastened it>with twenty knots 
and more, and immediately sallied homewards to re¬ 
late the wonderful intelligence. JTpon retfbhing hie 

* 

hut, the bag was openei^ •, but wonderful to tell, in 
spite of all his precautions, the image had again 
escaped. A third time, then, he went in search, 
and found it reposing in its old quartei^, as if* no 
mortal hand had over piofunod it; and so it was 
evident that Our Lady haA appeared imder the form' 
of the ima^e, and a chapel was consequently erected 
on the spot where the apparitioij took place.” 

Seeing that I listened to this miraculous Iiistory 
without betraying any signs of incredulity, my 
guide was encouraged to continue:—‘f Pues, Senor, 
there happened here another thing equally curious. 
A farmer took a print of the Virgin,* and placed it 
in the open field under some clayj and for alT the 
r3in that fell, not a drop wetted it, and it was seen 
by many of the pueblo to be as dry as when he first 
placed it there.’’ 

“ Possibly he had covered it up so close with 
the clay that no water could penetrate,” was the 
Bt^^estion of my unbelief. 

“ No, Senor, he covered it up very loosely indeed: 
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and more tiian mat—his wheat escaped, while that 

t 

of his neighbotiiB was utterly ruined by the blight.” 

In the evening cs,me an invitation to Don Francisco 
and myself, to celebrate the opening of an esoribania, 
or attorney’s office, in the village. It came to pass, 
therefore, that next day, in our holiday attire, we 
made our way to tlie scrivener’s residence, at the 
dodt of which a large party of the guests was 
grouped. ^Oiir entertainer, who was a short man 
with one eye, ushered \»s into the sala or pnncipal 
•room of the house, where preparations had been 
made for the festival. On the centre was a table 
loaded with sweetmeats, flanked by bottles of 
liqueurs of all colours. After waiting until all wore 
assembled, our host in person proceeded to distribute 
the eatables a,round. First came merengues, then 
liqueifl^, next mostachones and bisc-ochos of various 
kinds, pansies or sugar plums, which the water- 
sellers give along with a glass of water; these were 
handed round in rapid succession, and washed doiirta 
with glasses of wine, liqueurs, or the aguardiente 
of .the country. On returning home we were joined 
by two of the guests, to whom I was introduced by 
Don Francisco, there being some sort of relationship 
between them. Th^ entered with us, and after 
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Sitting a snort tame, each rose up in nis turn, and, bow¬ 
ing low, placed his house at ,my disposal. This, I 
was well aware, was the Spanish piethod of conferring 
on a stranger the privileges of friendship; and I rose 
therefore in my turn, and (^pressed jn suitable 
terms my gratitude for the* honour done me. Fur¬ 
thermore to cement tHe friendship, I visited them 
that same evening—which indeed it was absolutely 
necessary I should do, according to the laws of 
Spanish ftiquette—and submitted to t!ie usual in¬ 
terrogatories that pass‘between confidential assp- 
ciates. My age, the number o6 my family, my 
religious belief, my wedded or uuwedded state, and 
various other particulars, were all made the subject 
of inquiries, and freely commented upon by the 
good people, as if I had been some specimen of the 
animal kingdom just caught, and ^vll 08 e •peculiar 
properties it behoved them to investigate and dis¬ 
cuss: yet, withal, there was so much simplicity in 
> their queries and discussions, that I could not help 
entering into the spiritof the thing,and was soon quite 
at home in acting the part of sfeowman to piy|ol£ 
In the evening it was determined to have a dance. 
Some time previously a Portuguese dancing-master 
had found his way to fiie village, and »nce his ap- 
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pearance notJung was in fashion but quadrilles, 
mazurkas, and espiocesas. Alas for the Fandangos, 
the Boleros, the Z^patcadas, and other dances of 
the people! they had in consequence been voted 
ungentecl„and fit only for the corral, and the 
swarthy dancers who wind their arms to the lively 
rattle of the castanets. The'assembly room, when 
we reached it, was lighted up, and filled with the 
darkjeyed belles of the village, to whose numbers, 
T regretted to sec, those^ of the male se^ bore no 
proportion. All exerted themselves, however, to 
do justice to theisdnstructor—doing their steps, as 
it is called, with praiseworthy minuteness. Some 
treacherous memories, however, occasionally mur¬ 
dered “L’Ete” and “Trenise;” and as this invari¬ 
ably brought us. to a stand-still, the doctor was 
appointed bj. acclamation fugleman: for the re¬ 
mainder of the evening his duty consisted in bawling 
out “ Jjadics’ chain,” “ Advance and retire,” “ Turn 
your partners,” and so forth. It was late before we ^ 
parted, the concluding scene being a peu de deuw, 
performed by my ho^’s young daughters. 

Next morning, the guide whom I had engaged 
made his appearance; and, after swallowing a hasty 
breakfiat, I prepared to de^jart—^the • pressing en- 
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treaties of my host and hostess notwithstanding, 
whose kindness appeared tq invease with every 
moment of my stay. Hiey wqre very desirous I 
should remain a few days longer, to witness a fair 
that was to be held in the neighbourluood; but I 
did not feel at liberty to trespass on their hospitality 
any longer, and with* reiterated thanks, and under 
an express promise to renew my visit should«I re¬ 
turn to Seville, I bade them farewell. Out of the 
village our route led down one of those bridle paths 
so characteristic of the doiintry. From the wearing 
effects of the constant passage of-vchicles, added to 
the fury of the winter rains, the path in time sinks 
as it were into the soil, and becomes in truth a ditch 
just broad enough to permit the movement of a cart. 
Creeping shrubs hung from the walls of this singular 
road, and caught our hats and cloaks ’as we wound 
along without catching a glimpse pf aught but the 
sky overhead. At length we descended to a plain 
• that bore all the signs of industrious cultivation. 
Large fields of maize yet green, and of wheat ready 
for the sickle, spread away to thg left; while beyond 
them rose the spires of Manzanilla, the town itself 
being hidden from view by dark olive-woods: on 
the right extended a wide common browzed On by 
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numeroTis herds of cattle. Altogether it was a 
prospect that mig^t well make glad the heart of the 
owner, with its assurances of golden gains and of 
labour well rewarded; but it wanted the charm of 
variety, an^ the eye soon grew tired of meeting field 
after field of waving graih. My guide in the mean 
time was by no means disposed to let the hours pass 
in silence, and before we had traversed a league was 
enjoying a complete monopoly of the conversation. 
Juanito was above the middle height, of a spare 
and wiry frame, seldom smiled, and spoke and 
thought like a man who had seen something of the 
world. Ills adventures had been somewhat of a 
varied kind, and were more or less connected with 
the systematic'infraction of his country’s laws; but 
this did not lower him in the estimation of Ms 
friends or the public, and for myself I confess my 
feelings rather inclined to him for the same reasons: 
in a vord, he either was or had been a contra- 
bandisto. One indident in his history is worth tell¬ 
ing. On one occasion, when engaged with some 
confederates in a smuggling lay” near Malaga, 
he had the misfortune to be captured by a Colum¬ 
bian cruiser, by wMch he and Ms fellow contraban- 
distas were carried to Gibraitar. Here they were 
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confined for some time m tlie Jiold ot the vessei, 
closely watched, and with a .veay scanty allowance 
of food. To make matters worse, each day it be¬ 
came less and less, till at length it ceased altogether, 
and for three days they suflered all the agonies of 
hunger. In despair, a plan was concerted in order 
to reach the shore, and make known to the authori¬ 
ties the horrible privations they suffered. Am they 
were allowed to ancend to the deck, but only four 
at a time, it was agi led. tl^it of those who could 
swim, that number should attempt to reach the 
shore. This was accordingly doife. The little party 
suddenly throwing off their cloaks, plunged into the 
sea and made for the land; and in spite of the boats 
wltich were instantly sent in pursuit, contrived to 
reach it in safety. On the case being made known 
to the governor, orders were despatched to the 
Columbian vessel for the immediate liberation of the 
captives. “ And thus, you see,” concluded •Juanito^j 
“lam indebted to your countrymen for my liberty, 
^and perhaps my life; for it was the intention of 
our captors to carry us to Columbia, though it is 
but too probable we should have perished by the 
way, from the barbarit/ of our treatment.” His 
last expedition was tmdertaken in company with a 
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party of contrabandistas, who were summoned to 
aid, and if need be to, defend by the strong hand, 
the unlading of a vessel which was despatched from 
Gibraltar with a rich cargo of tobacco. When as¬ 
sembled, their numbers, the reader will be surprised 
to learn, amounted to 250 men, all well armed with 
escopetas, many of them with fwo. Upon approach¬ 
ing the spot where the landing was to be effected, 
whichc was somewhere within the frontiers of Por¬ 
tugal, they were met by another band of 150 under 
a different command, and in conjunction proceeded 
to their destination: It may be conceived that the 
passage of so large a force of armed men through 
the country did not fail to alarm the Portuguese 
authoiities, and a body of troops was despatched to 
disperse the daring party. Between these and the 
bold contiabandistas some skirmishing ensued, and 
one or two of the latter were wounded; but as the 
yessel they expected did not make her appearance, 
it was judged expedient to make no further resist¬ 
ance, and they accordingly separated without ac-, 
compiyiing their cbject. Each man had two 
horses, and received payment according to the suffi¬ 
ciency of his animals and the load they could carry: 
in general the agreement ranged from twelve to 
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thirty dollars, subject‘to the stipulation, that if 
no cargo was discharged, the hiflf only should he 
claimed. 

Wliat government, we may well ask, can ever hope 
to put down smuggling, when its subjects unite in 
such formidable numbers to maintain the traffic ? A 
strong executive, aided by a combination of favour¬ 
able circumstances, and a lavish expenditure of trea¬ 
sure, might, perhaps, undertake the task witli some 

show of success; hut it almost excites S smile to sec 

• • 

attempted by the feeble andcon-upt hands of Spain, 

• 

the suppression of a system agaipst which far more 
powcrftil nations have contended in vain. When we 
witness the wide extent of Her frontier, and know, 
moreover, that her officials are scantily remunerated, 
and consequently open to temptation, we do not won¬ 
der at everywhere seeing such articlas as Eqglish cot¬ 
tons, thread, stockings, muslins, and the like, which 
arc excluded from introduction by duties amounting 
to a prohibition. Gibraltar is the emporium from 
whence the contraband cargoes arc supplied; thus 

being, in peace as in war, a thorn in the side of 

♦ • • • 

Spain. The amount of our exports to the “ Rook” 
sufficiently proves this. , In 1844, their value 
reached one million staling, an amount which was 
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infinitely beyosid the consramjltion of the 12,000 
dwellers there; alid which would certainly create 
surprise, did we not know that, either by connivance 
or open violence, three-fourths of it reached the 
interior. At the same time, it is curious to ob- 
serve that our exports to* Spain, officially declared, 
amounted to no more than c500,OOOZ. in value. 

If we add to this a million and a half for what 

• • 

passes through Gibraltar, and by the frontiers of 
Portugal, upon the mules of the coutrabandista, we 
shall form some notion of the real amount of our 
trade with th# former country. 

Our road led through two or three ■villages 
apparently crumbling into ruins. In these miser¬ 
able spots, however, are frequently to be seen houses 
of a superior description, whose o'wners are gentle¬ 
men of property and men of refined education. 
The cause of their existence amid such desolation 

I 

is, as I have already stated, to be found in the 
general insecurity of life and property which 
pervades Spain. No man thinks of making a 
country-house his abode, but chooses ■the village or 
hamlet nemrest to his propCTty, and from thence 
sallies forth to superintepd the operations of his 
dependents. For the same re>a6on8, farm-houses are 
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rare; master and selvairt inhabit the same pueblo, 
and often have to travel a weary league or two be¬ 
fore reaching the farm. 

In one of these villages, not far from Escasena, 
my attention was struck by a mansion v^ich might 
once have claimed to be the pride of the place; but 
now, roofless and dismantled, its only distinction 
was to elevate its mouldering walls a little Ijigher 
than its fellows in decay. The basement story, I 

found, was converged intc a yard for* cattle; and 

* • 

from that a staircase* ®f beautiful white marble, 
though now sadly fractured an4 mutilated, led to 
the upjlcr rooms. The history attached to it was 
an everyday one: the founder had returned from 
Mexico laden with wealth, which purchased for 
him the title of marquis, and reared this edifice 
with its marble columns and co8tl}» decorations. 
His inheritor speedily dissipated the gains, probably 
ill-gotten, of his parent; and the third in suraession 

• 

now resides at La Isla in indigtoce and obscurity. 
His necessities had been such as to cause him to 
sell the very roof and flooring of this his paternal 
dwdling for the sake of the sum the wood might 
bring. 

From a long way (Jfif the towers of Niebla had 
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beeQ vi^le, Init at tbe slow pabe of our steedslbe 
distaooe betwootf ub seemed never to diminish. 
At length we reached the banks of the Rio Tinto; 
its dark waters, gushing over a rocky channel, 
conveyed an idea of refreshing coolness, in delight¬ 
ful contrast with the oppressive heat that loaded 
the atmosphere. Following ihe windings of the 
river for a short distance, wo came to a spot where 
it was crossed by an ancient bridge of nine arches. 
Beyond this, to the left, rose the sunburnt and 
crumbling walls of the town, crowning a slight 
eminence, a^^rhose base stiU tvound the river we 
had passed; while nearer the bridge the'higher 
battlements of the castle overlooked and com¬ 
manded the passage across. The road between the 
bridge and the town seemed to have been the work 
of the elements, and time, rather than of the hand 
of man. We toiled up a steep path, paved by the 
rock which the winter torrmts had laid bare, and 
fringed on mther side by oleander bushes, whose rich 
bright blossoms were a welcome sight to eyes that 
ached from the glare and reflection of the sun upon 
dusty paths. Huge masses of rock intercepted 
our progress at every step, and covered the de¬ 
clivity beside and below lu^^others had held their 
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downward way to tBe bfed of the stAam,- tirhere 
their site was marked by the foam fhat bfbke 
them. 

On coming abreast of the walls of l3ie town, 
Juanito turned off and led the way to a pon^da just 
fronting the gate, where ho‘proposed halting for 
our midday repast. Tho aspect of this place of 
entertainment for man and Joeast was anything but 
cheering to a way-worn traveller. Stretched on 

their mantas about the ent- an^e lay haCf-a-dozen 

• » 

muleteers, enjoying their-slesRi during the heat of 
the day. No one concerned himself in* the least 
degree abhut us, nor Indeed did an eye unclose, 
though the clatter of our steeds as we led them over 
the flinty pavement of the dwelling might have 
been heard in the farthest comer; and I was looking 
in vain for the master of the establishment among 
the recumbent forms around me, when my attendant, 
who was better versed ia the ways of the pl^ce, 
walked up to a very stout woman reclining sleepily 
on one of the low chairs of the coxmtry, and inquired 
if they had any barley for his aninwl. A shake of 
the head intimated there was none, and spared our 
hostess, for such she was, the trouble of qjening 
her lips. To have inquired for provisions of any 

VOL. I. p 
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deseripticm would only'hav% elicited a «taie of 
astonislimeiit at out want of forethought, and we 

r » 

therefore sat down to the scanty store we had brought 
along with us. Our repast did not detain us long; 
and not,being in the mood to abide longer than 
was needful in this mansion of Morpheus, I sallied 
forth, accompanied b^ Juanito, for a ramble through 
the town. 

Entering by the gate on the eastern side, under 
an archway of Moorish architecture, we passed * 
at once into the midst of ruins and desolation. It 
was a melancholy sight to witness, and 1 involun¬ 
tarily turned to a crumbling staircase that Conducted 
to the summit of the walls, thinking that I might 
descry some quarter from which the life had not 
departed so utterly as it had from this scene of soli¬ 
tude and decay. Still it was everywhere the same; 
there were whole streets of houses of which nothing 
but the walls remained standing, and which now 
resembled long' rows of skeletons clinging together 
for support; the whole seemed ready to sink into 
the ground befoye the first blast that swept over the 
fortifications to touch with its wing the long grass 
that grew upon hundreds of hearthstones and 
thresholds. 
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])ad all this bedh Wrought bj Ihe elements, 

or by war, or any one of those catastrophes that 

• • 

suddenly overthrow the work bf years, one could 
have looked upon it with pity and regret, yet not 

without hopes of returning prosperity; Ijpt a worse 

• 

agent than these had madb the town the wreck it 
was, and more ^tally*assailed its future prospects. 
Its ruin was the fruit of that national decay* the 
traces of which cross the observer’s path where- 

ever he wanders. Living Sprin is no* more; her 

• • 

industry and energy are» but'the languid efforts of 
old age; her vitality mrculates leobly through a 
frame wliich once revelled deep in avarice, injustice, 
ignorance, and superstition, and for the sake of 
these stretched itself under the blighting shadow 
of misgovernmentand corruption: she drags on her 
existence painfully and laboriously; and as .the ex¬ 
tremities are the first to grow torpid, so has this 
remote town been the first to share in her ^ling 
strength, and exhibit the earliest tokens of disso¬ 
lution. 

Meanwhile, I clambered alon^ the battlements; 
sometimrti slipping amoi^ the long grass that waved 
over them, or stepping pautiously on tottering 
towers that had erst borne unmoved dm tread of 
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tbe Moorish fientinel, I ctoe to an an^e that com¬ 
manded a fine view of the valley through which the 
river wound towards the sea. A little further on, 
a yawning breach opposed my advance; and I de¬ 
scended tp terra Jirma, where the view was confined 
to wretched cabins harbouring a papulation of dark- 
skinned women and half-naked children. The town, 
like, Palos and Mogucr, is said to be peopled by the 
descendants of the slaves, whom the conquerors of 
the New World brought back with them as the 
spoils of the sword; and certainly the present inha¬ 
bitants resemble Mulattoes much more than 
Europeans: but in the want of positive evidence 
for this fact, it is just as likely that their darker 
hue arises from a stronger infusion than usual of 
Moorish blood. Of the few we met, one was a 
little urchin ef five or six years, who, divested of 
everything but nature’s garb—en cuero as they call 
it in Spain—-came sauntering down the street with 
the air of a Bond-street lounger. He paused when_. 
his eye caught us, and, folding his little arms, turned 
round and honoured me with a stare that would 
have done credit to an exquisite. I presume his 
survey was sati8&ctory„ for, nodding his little head 
in approval, he marched on and left us. 
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On jlie way to the town, and while wandering 
through its silent streets, Juajiito^ in proof of the 
ancient riches 'of the place, had more than once 
launched out into glcwing descriptions of treasures 
of gold, and I know not what else, that^ad lately 
been dug up within th walls. Tales of this kind 
are so frequent in the tnouths of the vulgar in Spain, 
that I seldom paid any attention to them; but I 
know not what whinj induced me now to consider 
his account as highly prcbablc. The thought struck 
me just as I stood before a dwelling that bore evi* 
dent traces of having been a portion of the ancient 
fortifications; and, as a beginning must be made 
somewhere. What place, thought I, so likely as 
this, to know something of the buried wealth of its 
former masters ? The “ Dios guardc h usted” of 
Juanlto was responded to by the cusfomary*" Pase 
usted adelahle.” Crossing the threshold, I found 
myself under a kind of dome, into which thedight 
•vras admitted by an aperture in the top; the only 
inmate was a woman, who desisted from spinning 
while she replied to my inquiries. I was directed 
to go to the house of “ Antonio el coxo,” the way to 
which she described with a Ainuteness that left me 
quite bewildered on her* concluding; but, luckily, 
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Jnanito was more acute, aad without much difficulty 
piloted the way'to the mansion of “Antonio the 
cripple.” “ Quien es ?” was the unswCT to the 
knock of Juanito, who by this time was full of en¬ 
thusiasm fbr the cause of antiquarian research, and 
thundered at the door as if it was a matter of life 
and death that brought us there. “ Gente de paz” 

(peddle of peace), we rejoined ; and thus re¬ 
assured, a TOcket in the door was opened—or, more 
accurately, just enough of it to permit the swarthy 
spouse of Antonio to reconnoitre the persons whose 
impatient summons had nearly demolished the frail 
bolts. 

The information we received was very unsatis¬ 
factory; the lord of the house was absent on a jour¬ 
ney, and, moreover, had bestowed his treasures 
upon a friend in Moguer. As a last hope, I inquired 
if any other virtuoso was to be found in the place; 
and, considering for a moment, our dark friend 
replied that most probably the cura might possess' 
some ancient coins and other relics of the past. To 
the habitation of ‘&e cura I therefore wended my 
way, and halted before a dwelling whose exterior 
wore a more respectable air than any I had hitherto 
sam. The doors ■were dosed, betokening tliat its 
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uunatoe had not jet ah^en off their siesta: mj 
watch, however, told me that, hj the customs of the 
land, the diow^ god should have abdicated half-an* 
hour before; and curaa, I thought, should not set an 
example of sloth to their jdocks. So these reasons 
directed my hand to the knocker; and, the servant 
being informed as to tBe purpc’t of my visit, I was 
ushered into the antesala.. In a few moments^ the 
cura made his appearance, and in reply to pj 

9 

question related, that some peasants, while working 
in a field belonging to fiibi, had discovered, close ta 
the river’s edge, a large jar: upon breaking open 
this, there was displayed to view a multitude of 
Moorish coins, the whole of which were silver. The 
quantity was calculated to exceed in weight an 
arroba, or measure of twenty-five pounds. As 
almost invariably happens, the finderS i^ere •unable 
to part the booty in peace, so that the circumstance 
became known to the authorities, who claimed the 
•whole; and as the land in which it was found was 
his property, he became entitled to a portion, which 
he received. Of these he showed me a few, pqd 
very frankly presented me with one. It was of the 
npi”! shape of Moorish coins, bmng square, and 
stamped with Arabic characters, and in a state of 
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perfect preservation. With many thanks I bade 
adieu to the kind and courteous cura—who, like 
almost aU those of his profession I subsequently en¬ 
countered, was a gentleman in his bearing and 
manncre-<--and in a few rtioments was on the road to 
Moguer. 

Winding round the northern side of the fortifica¬ 
tions by a rocky path, I*descended into the valley 
of ^the Rio Tinto, and followed the course of the 
“ dark river,” for su^h jts name imports, amid rich 
fields of wheat and barley: intermingled with these 
were green and luxuriant vineyards, while villages 
and spires upon the slopes gave life and animation 
to the scenery. Half a league beyond Lucena, we 
turned up the acclivity on our right to reach a 
convent, whose rowers, and tall cypresses rising on 
its brow, form a conspicuous object to wayfarers in 
the hollow of the valley. Tire conventual buildings 
I found undergoing a metamorphosis little imagined 
by the pious founder: workmen were busily engaged 
in converting them into a country mansion; and on 
all ^es cells and oratories were shaking off their 
monkish repose, and waking to the noise of the 
implements by which they were transformed into 
bedrooms and telas. To my regret. 1 learnt that 
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the propneior ana ms laay naa laiten tneir acparture 
* • 
eight days previously; but I received a cordial -wel¬ 
come from the superintendent of the works, to 
whom I was recommended by a letter from the 
seiiora. In other days, .Padre Alonzof as he was 
still called, had ruled the temporal affairs of the 
brotherhood of whicif he was a member; he had, 
however, lived to see Ins brethren expelled, from 
their home, their pessei»-ions confiscated, and the 
scanty pittance accorded, ihem as an equivalent 
cruelly withheld, by a ‘government that broke its 
faith as soon as plighted, and cared as little for their 
want and wretchedness as it did for its own credit 
and honour. Let me not, however, be understood 
as wishing to bespeak sympathy for monastic insti¬ 
tutions: here, as everywhere else, their existence 
was the bane of the country; and so generally ad¬ 
mitted was this by Spaniards of all s];iade8 of opinion, 
that had Don Carlos ascended the throne of.Spain, 
the most strenuous resistance to their restoration, 
would have been ofiered by his own followers, to 
whom, with the exception of ijie priestly advisers, 
they were as odious as to the Liberal party. 

From the great size of lire convent, it must have 
been the property of a numerous as well as wealthy 
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community. There were three doisters, all commu¬ 
nicating with eadi other: the first into which the 
padre conducted mg was small, but the next was 
spacious and well designed. In one chamber was 
piled a confused heap of ponderous tomes, part of 
the library of the brotherhood, and evidently 
regarded as useless lumber, which it would be a 
charity to take away. Apparently the worthy 
padre bore no great love to them, for he pressed 
me to consider as mine sundry volumes I was 
inspecting with much interest: they were ancient 
editions of the Fathers, and would have been a trea¬ 
sure to a bibliomaniac; but black letter and vellum, 
though invested in my eyes with the veneration that 
belongs to antiquity, did not inspire me with the 
enthusiasm required to transport them over hill and 
dale for the next three or four months, and accord¬ 
ingly I civilly dechned the padre’s generous offer of 
his master’s property. One volume, however, I pos¬ 
sess, and it is one which, as a memorial of those 
whom I may never see again, I preserve with re¬ 
ligious <iare. On Kiy way to England, while the 
steamer was pausing for its despatches in the Bay 
of Cadis, I received from'’the senora a Latin Bible, 
which she rightly judged would be more welcome 
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to a Protestant than the rarest woii: of ancient lore 
• . 
in the convent library. The ^inotb and worm had 

been busy with its pages, and oo the last one some 

hand had home record that its teachings had been 

in vain against the cank^ of disappointed hopes. 

Even in the cell there was the spirit which could 

write— 

Ya es la espera^za perdida 
y un solo bien me eonsuela 
Que el tiempo Ttie pasa y ruela 
He vara p .xsto la '-id* 

As I passed through ‘the convent gates, it woul^ 
have been strange had I not wished that sorrow 
might never enter there: I had received too much 
kindness from its new masters to think of anything 
else at that moment. The history of the lady was, 
besides, peculiarly interesting. The daughter and 
co-heiress of a wealthy planter of tSe’Havenna, in 
her early years she received the usual amount oi 
instruction accohied to females there, and which was 
of a kind corre^nding to the lile of indolence and 
fiivolity she was escpected to load. This, however, 

did not suit the tastes of Manuela G-, in. pilose 

mind the love of knowledge was deeply implanted. 
In the literature of her toother tongue there was 
little to slake her thirst Ibr^ information, and she 
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turned therefore to acquire the languages of Europe, 
and especially the English, as a key to that know¬ 
ledge her own country could not afford. Difficulties 
and discouragements did not repress her spirit^ 
manifold os these were, under the planter’s roof, 
where prejudices abound, and where the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake ■vVm considered a gratu¬ 
itous. folly; at length, by toilsome exertions she 
became a self-taught mistress of English, which 
she spoke with a purity and elegance I have 
seldom heard equalled. 

In point of soHd acqxurements her progress was 
proportionably great; even in England, whose 
boast is in the number of her well-read and intel¬ 
lectual women, her place would have been a high 
one. From the Havanna she repaired to Cadiz, 
having '•previously married the husband of her 
choice, an officer in the Spanish navy, and who to 
his ancient lineage added the frankness and openness 
of disposition that everywhere seems part of a 
sailor’s nature. Her children were in England, 
receiving their education at a Protestant school; a 
step she had taken not without grave remonstrances 
from her friends, to whose minds, moulded in the 
spirit of modem liherolitv in Snain. thp TinaiwaBinT. 
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of uu faith at all 'was fai more pardonable than a 
leaning'towards one adverse to thef national creed. 
But her strong good. sense fa’ught her to think 
otherwise, even if there had been no reason to be¬ 
lieve that in this matter she acted in accordance 
with convictions which were not exactly those of 
her forefathers. Such ^jhaiacters are rare anywhere, 
but in Spain they “‘dwell apart like stars.” 

The bells of Moguer were tolling the animas 
when we entered the town, after an hotfr spent in 

winding amid vineyards intermingled -with fields 

• 

of yellow wheat, and the remains of pine-woods, 
where ’^ere blooming a vast variety of flowers. 
Juanito led the way ■with confidence to the inn, 
where I deposited my valuables in the “ seguro,” and 
thence proceeded to present mv letters of intro- 
duefion. 
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PIKZONS—PALoV-THE CONVEKT OP LA BABIEA 
—PTB amWOUS STATE—PICNIC THBHK—ESCAPE OP PKISONEK8 
—BIDS TC ZALAMRA’^VA'tYEBDB—COSTUME OP THE INHA¬ 
BITANTS—HOLIDAY IN ZAJ AMEA^BIO TINTO—ITS MINES OP 
COPPKB —THE ANCIENT BCBTFCa — CAMPO PEIO—THE TRA- 
YELLED INNKEEPEB, 

*r 

The first house to "which I directed iny steps 
was that of the Fiiizons, the lineal descendants of 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, ihe hardy mariner who was 
ihe first of his class to imbibe some of the enthu¬ 
siasm ctf genius, and himself shared in the dangers 
that attended the search for an rmknown world. 
In introducing this family to the reader, I trust I 
shall not be considered as violating the privacy of, 
domestic life. As a general rule, there is no exte¬ 
nuation for those,^ who heedlessly drag into their 
pages such individuals as they may meet with in the 
sacred boundary of the family circle; but something 
may be urged for the unVidllingness of the world 
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to rose agni oi iiioae who bear a name with which 
history is familiar: the diildren (Jf those whom it 
has elevated to a niche in tfie •temple of fame are 
in some measure its own, and by virtue of this tie 

must it claim an intei'est in their wel^re, as well 

• 

as the right to learn something of their fortunes. 
At all events, if I ejr, I do so in company with 
the amiable author*of the Chronicles of the Al- 

f 

hambra. It was imder the roof of the Hnzons that 
I first read the narrative of his acquaintance with 
tlicir family, and his sketen «f its respective mem¬ 
bers, by whom, I may add, it wgs referred to with 
feeling!' of gratification and pride. 

The member of the family to whom I bore an 
introduction was absent on a sporting expedition, 
from which he was expected to return that night; 
his mother, however, placed the hquse at^my dis¬ 
posal, but 1 only begged the address of some casa de 
pupilos; and being fully instructed on this ^ point, 
took my leave, with the promise to pay a formal 
visit on the morrow. Assisted by a mozo from the 
inn, I found the house; and climbing a narrow and 
tortuous staircase, made my way into an apartment 
that served as a kitchen, hall, and passage to other 
chambers. In this wdS seated the mistress, whose 
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reception of my proposal to quarter myself under 
her roof amountted to a positive refusal, but after 
some expostulation I wrung an unwilling permission 
to remain. A mattress was dragged into a room 
whose mt^ty smell and cobwebbed appearance 
bespoke the length of time it had been out of use; 
a couple of chairs were backed against the damp 
wallsj^ and my habitation for the night was prepared. 
Comfortlefe as it was, I had expected something 

I « 

worse; and: in this state of agreeable disappoint¬ 
ment, betook myself to my couch, quite satisfied 
that a ride of teq hours would speedily drown in 
slumber every feeling of discomfojrt. 

The next morning, while at breakfast, a young 
man of engaging exterior walked in, and announced 
himself as Don Ignacio Heman de Pinzon. Many 
words had not passed between us before we had 
arranged a plan of operations for the day: the first 
part was to be dedicated to the contemplation of 
all the lions in ihe place; and the second part 
to commence with dirmer at his mother’s, from 
whom he was the bearer of an invitation to that 
effect 

Moguer is situated on the brow of a ridge that 
bounds on the south the wdley of the Rio Tinto, 
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or Aciger; and may be described as 1m assemblage 
of a few long streets divergin^*from a common 
centre, rather than a compactly* built town. With 
the exception of the principal church, which con¬ 
tains some ancient marble tombstones, ypon which 
repose the sculptured effigies of knights in armour, 
and a tower built i]\ imitation of the Giralda of 
Seville, there is Uttlc to attract a traveller’s eye. 

Our survey of its public edifices mai therefore 

• 

speedily concluded, md to while away flie time we 
entered the bodega, or .wine storehouse, of a lar^e 
proprietor, who, besides his possosgions in vineyards, 
was on; of the pillars of the church in Moguor. 
As I had seen the principal* establishments of a 
similar kind in Port St. Mary’s and Xeres, I was 
prepared to see nothing superior in this one, large 
and well filled as it would have beondeeiyed by a 
stranger to the town. There was the usual display 
of portly butts, bearing on their shoulders, like so 
many Atlases, comrades as bulky as themselves; in 
corners men were drawing ofi" firom casks of fiery 
Catalan brandy the due proportion of alcohol, by 
means of which the pure juice of the grape is 
converted into that comppund known to English 
palates as a full-bodied iwine. 

Q 
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I confess, however, my surprise was great when 
the obliging padrd, after introducing me to sundry 
casks of meaner note, inquired if I would like to 
taste St. Peter or St. Paul. In total darkness as 
to his meanjng, I replied at random, “ St. Paul;” 
and then made the discovery, that upon several of 
the largest tuns the padre had. conferred the names 
of his, favourite saints, which were legibly painted 
thereon, ft was an odd way of evincing venera¬ 
tion for a saint, but no more strange than the custom 
once prevalent in Spain' when she possessed a navy, 
of christening her .vessels of war—the ministers of 
devastation and bloodshed—with the titles of San 
Jose and Santissima Trinidad. About 3000 or 
4000 butts of the wine from this district are annu¬ 
ally shipped to, Xeres, where they are consumed 
in the ipanuftwture of sherry. It is principally in 
the composition of the inferior kinds they are used, 
and th? flavour peculiar to the Moguer wine is very 
readily detected ifl the low-priced sherries that 
abound in the English market. 

At dmner I met Jhe whole family of the Pinzons, 
consisting of the senora, her daughter, two sons, 
Ignacio and Isidoro (th& latter in the priesthood), 
and a son by a former marriage; these are all that 
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survive; and as yet no member has been tempted 
• 0 
by the chase of fortune to Ipj-saie the roof under 

which they live in harmony and brotherhood. In 

the evening we strolled along the brow of the valley, 

and looked down upon ^he scene thafflay below. 

Here, when about to be lost in the sea, tfce Rio 

Tin to winds through ^aSi extensive flat, that on the 

opposite side rises into a 'gently swelling declivity. 

To the left was Huelva, built on the extremity 

of a ridge running parallel wjth the valley; below, 

almost at our feet, San Juan del Puerto; and mose 

distant to the right, Trigueras!* Retracing our 

steps homewards, a violent thunderstorm broke over 

our heads, and compelled us to take shelter in the 

nearest cottage, the sole inhabitants of which were 

an aged female and her daughter, a woman of 

middle age. As the loudest peal shook thC cabin, 

it was followed by a sluiek from tiie latter, who 

fell from her seat and rolled in convulsions <tn the 

floor. In a short time, however, the fit pasijed 

away; but it was striking to hear the terms of 

aficction and endearment lavishes! upon the uncO'n- 

scious daughter by her aflBrighted mother. 

“Joy of my heart,” she* exclaimed, “will you 
not speak to me? Oh, daughter of my soul, one 
Q 2 
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word! Hija de mi alma, I’m your mother, your 
mother.” , 

In listening to these phrases, so Oriental in their 
character, we recognise how deeply the spirit of the 
East is seated in the nature of Spain: in phraseo¬ 
logy, costume, manners,‘it is readily traced; and 
above all is it observable ia that repugnance to 
change, so eminently the feature of nations that 

t 

dwell near the rising ^ sun. One might almost 
imagine that some secret link binds the fate and 
fortunes of Spain to those cjf the East. When the 
Ottoman Empire' was thundering at the gates of 
Vienna, Western Europe was overshadowed by the 
might of Spain with the Indies. Both were then 
at the climax of their greatness, and both with equal 
steps approaching to the brink of that decay whicli 
since then h& Swallowed them up. And now, when 
the East is beginning to awake from the sleep of 
centuries, and to enter upon a new political existence, 
there are symptoms of a like movement in this 
land, so long in darkness. Separated by distance 
and position, the two are stirring feebly, as if it were 
by the same summons, and their steps are equally 
devious and uncertain? both have wandered into 
revolutions and bloodshed, and still evince a desire 
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to tread that ensanguined patli; and upon each has 
descended the sword with such a Sweep, that it were 
hard to toll whether their past torpidity were not 
better than tlie exhaustion that has followed its 
stroke. 

At an early hour next morning we were astir, in 
order to escape the beat of the sun, which during 
the middle of the day hSd now become .oppressive; 
a long ride was belbre us, and our destinatioa was 
Palos and the convent of La liabida, names that 
play an important part in the struggling fortunestef 
Columbus. Accompanied by a gentleman who was 
an inmate of the same casa dc pupilos, and by Don 
Ignacio, I set forth on the back of a white steed of 
ancient aspect: the saddle was made in imitation of 
an English turn-out, but furnished with stirrup-irons 
of dimensions so minute, that if more tlian the point 
of the toe was inserted therein, the*boot was caught 
as if in a trap, and required to be disengaged*by the - 
hand. Don Ignacio Bestrode his own Andalucian; 
the high peaks of his albarde were lost in a multi¬ 
tude of cloaks and mantas, in readiness for whatever 
Btorul might overtake us. The way to Palos lay 
through a country of vaned though not striking 
beauty, relieved by occasional glimpses of the sea. 
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One long street alone gave that place a claim to the 
title of town, or xather village; hut such as it was, 
it lay snugly at the - foot of a conical eminence, on 
whose summit rose the remains of ancient fortifica¬ 
tions. Tufhing down a ride street of two or three 
houses, we stopped before the door of one which is 
said to have been the habitation of Martin Alonzo, 
and Is still occupied by a relative of tlie family. 
There was nothing to mark it, either without or 
within, as superior tc' the others; it was nothing 
more than the abode of a wine-grower, furnished 
with its due compliment of bodegas, wine-presses, 
and tinajas, together with its distilling and boiling 
apparatus. 

The inhabitants of this town, like those of 
Niebla, are said to be descended from slaves intro¬ 
duced % the adventurous mariners who resided here 
before removing to Moguer and other towns. Xeres 
de losOaballeros, a town of Estremadura, is also said 
to have been peopled by them; and there may be 
some foundation for this in the lact that Pizarro 
and Cortes, and the majority of their followers, 
were natives of that province. At all events, 'what¬ 
ever be their origin, it is undeniable that a marked 
difiference distinguishes the personal appearance of 
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the inhabitants of Jfalos from that of their brother 
Andalucians. Their compleyion 4s not swarthy, but 
partakes rather of a copper colour; the cast of their 
features is square and angular, and the hair crisp 
and coarse. Having taken the names 8f their mas¬ 
ters, there are thus to be found here the noblest sur¬ 
names in Spain, bomc by a population which is little 
removed above want. 

The convent of the Rabida is little ifior&than 

half a league from the t»wn: from a hacienda, or 

• • 

property belonging to my companion’s family, coflld 
be decried its belfry, rising alJovc the pines tliat 
cluster round and hide from vcw the main building. 
A more sequestered spot could scarcely be chosen, 
or one where the world could be sooner forgotten. 
In full view of the sea, it crowned the extremity of 
a ridge that pointed towards the west; dhd when 
regarded by the seaman from his passing bark, must 

rise conspicuously among the surrounding objects in« 

♦ * 

the landscape. Whether by accident or design, 
everything was in keeping with its Arab name of 
Rabida, or the wilderness; pihe-woods and wild 
shrubs closed in around the high walls; the paths 
that approached them were broken and rugged, 
and seemed to cc»ne from scenes of wilder desolatioa: 
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every vestige of cultivation was excluded, ^s if it 
were feared that?' the sight of man’s handiwork 
might recall the world to bosoms which had abjured 
its ties. If there was any prospect open to the eye, 
it was thatVhich showed *the sea, and their fellow- 
men tempting its treacherous surface. The general 
aspect of the convent is that- of an assemblage of 
high Valla ^associated together without much regard 
to regularity or the rales of architecture. But the 
porch was an object of deeper interest than if it had 
been framed of the noblest proportions. Beneath 
its humble arch rested the discoverer of the New 
World, when, weary and way-worn, he begged a cup 
of water at the door. The conversation that ensued 
brought out the symgathies of a heart which was 
alive to the noble enthusiasm of genius; and when 
it ended; he niust have felt that now, if ever, his 
star was ascending. Wliat rising hopes must have 
< smoothed his brow as he departed! and how light 
must have been his step beneath the gloomy pines 
that seemed to frown him away as he approached 
the door 1 

Passing forward, a cloister is entered, in which 
an inscription bears witness that it was repaired and 
restored in 1804; a vain memorial, for since the 
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expulsion ot the monks, and the eonhseation ol their 
convent by tbe government,, th»re are no traces 
here but those of negloet and* pillage. It was a 
scene of sordid destruction. Since the government 

had taken no care of it, the whole ncif^ibourhood 

• 

had assumed the right to remove and abstract what¬ 
ever might repay they* trouble; the veiy roofs were 
torn down, and the floors gone, for the sake of the 
beams that supported the tiles; and even without 

tliat excuse the hand of.wivnton dilapidation was 

• • 

cveiy where visible. On the right hand of the patio, 
facing ^the entrance, lies the w^y to the chapel, 
which is an edifice of modem construction. The 
choir was destroyed, and a marble slab at the foot 
of the altar had been torn up by sacrilegious hands 
in the hope of finding treasure hidden beneath. 
Their act disclosed a vault, in which, probably, 
reposed the dust of the pious founder, before it was 
scattered by unhallowed curiosity, for on descend-, 
ing into it, and groping about, we laid our hands 
upon the mouldering fragments of a coffin. From 
the chapel we made our way into another cloister, 
and ascending a staircase, dangerous from the 
damage it had received, ’gained the corridors into 
which opened the cells of the monks. An\ong them 
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is shown one in wliich Columbus is said to have 
dept during his. visjts to the convent. If the tra¬ 
dition be true, then had the fathers consulted well 
the feelings of the wanderer. 

Its windows look out upon the ocean^—that wide 
ocean so full of mystery and dread to the common 
minds that understood hini not, and a trackless 
waste to the contented knowledge of his day, but 
across which the daring eye of his genius beheld a 
path as straight and bright as that cast upon the 
■waves by the am sinking in the west. This must 
have been his chsimber; and tradition must be right 
in appropriating the next one to his faithful and 
influential friend, Fray Juan Perez de Marchena. 
The floors of this, as well as of many cells adjoin¬ 
ing, had vanished before the Vandalism of which 
we saw so many traces. Yet the perpetrators of it 
were only acquitting themselves as true Spaniards; 
they could be no legitimate descendants of the men 
who repaid Columbus ■with black ingratitude, and 
sent him to the grave in sorrow, if they did not 
now deface a spot ibis name had made memorable. 
The eyes of my compairion filled with tears as he 
witnessed the scene of havoc. His interest in the 
place wa| deeper and nearer thmi mine; his ancestor 
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had been the comrade of Columbus; and, justly 
proud of that connexion, he fait all the more 
keenly the worse than slightingi disregard his coun¬ 
trymen rendered to a place which was a striking 
page in the history of th< 3 ir great benefactor. 

We mounted up to the belfry, and sitting down 
on the ridge of the rdofi found a rehef in looking 
upon the varied scenery the prospect embraced- 
Facing us, to the west, was the sea; on the left, all 
was shadowed by pine-wpoi^s and low copse; in 
the otlier direction, aefoss the estuary of the Kio 
Tinto, the town of Huelva, covering the lower half 
of a declivity; and up the valley, the river winding 
its course amid fields of golden grain. The day, 
besides, was bright and fine, with a gentle air from 
the west; and having worked ourselves up into a 
passion down below, we were in a filTsfate to imbibe 
something of the spirit that western breeze had 
caught from the calm sea over which it floated, 
towards us. By little and little we yielded to the 
feelings it inspired; and then, while surrounded by 
this peaceful scene, and canopied by a heaven of 
purest blue, it was passing pleasant to look upon 
river and sea, and forest add flower, basking in the 
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sunshine, and enjoying, as it seemed, with quiet 
gladness the genad light of day. 

Close to the conwsnt, on the west, is a creek, called 
El Estcro del Domingo Rubio. Tradition marks 
this as the final point of departure of Columbus’s 
little squadron for an unknown world. This mo¬ 
ment in his troubled career—tlie close of long years 
spent in patient yet courageous hope—one battle 
painfully won, and another lowering before him— 
a contest in which he beheld the elements ranged 
against him, along with men more intractable than 
they—this momcht, so full of new hopes and fears, 
has been seized by not a few of our painters as a 
fit subject for the canvass, but without, as I thought, 
having rendered it suflioient justice; so I proceeded 
to sketch a parting scene for myself. I anchored the 
trio of advehtQrous barks in the creek, and gave 
them a fair wind, for on their quaint high poops the 
scarlet-and-gold banner of Spain is fluttering sea¬ 
wards, and impatiently pointing the way to lands 
through which it is to be borne in triiunph. The 
topsails are loosened, and the last preparations for 
departure complete; but the decks are deserted by 
the crew—they are in the chapel of the convent. 
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listening with emotiens that stir each, heart as it 
never Mt before, to the last mass they shall perhaps 
hear celebrated on Christian ground. And now 
the concluding chaunt is over, and a procession of 

monks issues from the gates, and, beariijg the host 

• 

under a canopy, winds down to the ships, followed 
by the mariners and a, crowd Mf weeping relatives. 
The crew ascend the sides of their vessels, and, 
leaning over tlje bulwarks, exchange silbnt 'adieus 
with the throng that lines the shore, \fho in tlieir 

part mingle vows to oui Lady of the Rabida with 

• 

prayers for their safe return. Onf alone is wanting 
to complete tlieir numbers; it is a man short of 
stature and of slendhr prop’ortions, whose lofty 
brow and dai^ thoughtful eye, together with the 
bronze of his complexion, give an expression of 
determination to his small and delic^J;c.featu^e3. It 
is Columbus, who has lingered behind to press once 
more the hand of the monk in whom, amid all 
difficulties, he found a true and constant fnend. 
They part at length; the commander issues his 
orders, the sails arc swung round ip meet the wind, 
and the expedition is begun. 

Descending from our Iqfty perch, wc again sur¬ 
veyed the cell of Colurftbus, and, scrambling by the 
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broken staircase of which I have made mention 
down to the basement story, were snrprised to hear 
voices and loud laughter in the chapel, where lately 
all was silence. Peeping in, we discovered that the 
merriment, proceeded from a party of young folks 
of both sexes, who had come across from Huelva to 
spend the day here. They had brought provisions 
witlithera, and were dispersed about the chapel, 
devouring their repast; some seated #n the steps of 
the altar, others on their folded mantas, but the 
greater number on the masses of broken pavement 
or demolished partitions with which the floor was 
strewed. A picnic in the sanctuary of superstition! 
Can this be the soil of monkish, priest-ridden Spain, 
•the land of the Inquisition, with its dungeons of' 
torture and quemaderos — where kings went in 
solcnm pomp^ to witness the wholesale burning of 
their subjects, and bore stem rebukes from pitiless 
inquisitors when they exhibited signs of compassion 
‘for the hapless victims? It is even the same land, 
but the mighty are falien. They are outcasts and 
wanderers, and ^e citadels of their bigotry dis¬ 
mantled or converted to profane uses. Some are 
now colleges and museums; others, manufactories, 
barracks, hoepitalfi, or prisons. In Seville, the 
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piacc'oi execution is •upon the wall of a convent; 
and I htive seen strolling Thespians set up their 
stage in the hall of another.* Verily the land is 
changed! 

A short time sufficed to bring us to th<j hacienda 
of the family at Palos, where we found dinner 
waiting, and returned 1^ nightfall to Moguer. 

A few days after this excursion, the whole town 
was in an uproar. Seven prisoners confirifed in the 
carcel” had, by means of files fumished them'by 

accomplices, succeeded cutting through an iron 

• 

grating which admitted light int^ their dungeon. 
The apetture tlirough which they escaped was 
about the size of an ordinary octavo volume; and it 
appeared incredible that men could have forced 
themselves through an opening which it would 
have been difficult for a child to,h^ve passed 
through. The wise ones shook their heads on 
seeing this, and regarded it as a blind to divert 
inquiry from the real mode of escape, which was 
probably eflected through the door, the guardian 

thereof being moved by sundry considerations to 

® * * 

open it for their behoof* However, there was a 
great show of aeal for theij recapture; horsemen 
were starting off at full speed, and escopetaS loaded 
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to shoot them in the event,of resistance. This would 
unquestionably -have been the fate of two con¬ 
demned to the gallons, had they been overtaken 
by their pursuers, whose Instructions were to in¬ 
flict on them summary vengeance, whether they 
resisted or not. Such. hlT-hand justice is by no 
means unfrequent in this country, and is a good 
deal patronised by the authorities, whom it saves a 
world of* trouble, not to mention the miserable 
ration of horse-beans served out to each prisoner. 
The criminals, however, were spared the fate in¬ 
tended for them on this occasion, for the party 
in search returned next morning without having 
captured one, and without intelligence of any 
kind, except the surmise that they had fled north¬ 
wards. This was the route I was about to take, 
and my friends in Mogucr joined in considering it, 
since the escape of these prisoners, as highly unsafe; 
and more than one pressed me to defer my depar¬ 
ture till further information was obtained of their 
movements, or at all events to reach my destination 
by some circuitous course. Good manners forbade 
me to smile at their apprehensions; but besides the 
utter unlikelihood of a few unarmed, half-starved 
fugitives assailing an armed traveller, my past ex- 
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perience had shown me how generally unfounded 
« • 
such representations were; and I lent them a 

credulous ear on landing in .Spain, my travels 
might have ended in the first town I entered. 
Generally speaking, ther^ are two statBs of mind 
into which the mention of the word “ road” throws 
the Andalucian: he dither becomes highly imagi¬ 
native, or supremely credulous; anl it wouH be 
well for the traveller, as an universal rule, to revive 
with distrust the statements \yhich under such cir¬ 
cumstances he is certdin of hearing. Nothii^ 
however, could dissuade Don Igifticio from bearing 
me company for part of the way: his motive for 
this step I suspected to oiiginatc in his fear lest 
harm should befall me ere I passed the dangerous 
localities near the town; and as I entertained no 
misgivings on that score, I was the ftidre rsrgent in 
my entreaties that he should spare himself so much 
unnecessary trouble: but all in vain, his detennina- 
tion was not to be shaken. 

It came to pass, therefore, that at an early hour 
of the morning I was on the read to Zalamea.I^ 
Real, accompanied by my friend and Don Francisco 
F-, a gentleman who t*as going on businesB to 
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Veas, a -village about half way "to the fOTmer town. 
Zalamca was the fii;st stage, on a route which 
wouhi lead me through the mountainous tract 
which the western portion of Andalucia is com¬ 
posed, and; by the hn^e roads with which it 
abounds, bring me to (3ordova without iq)proaoh- 
ing the usual highway to that city. It was a 
journey not to be made without fatigue and some 
privations, but these I was prepared to encounter 
in expectation of being fully repaid by some 
glimpses of the wUd scenery 1 could not but meet, 
and some further 'acquaintance with a people who, 
living “ remote from human ken,” were invested 
with aU the attraction that belongs to those whose 
ways are the antipodes of our own. 

Our road lay up the valley of the Eio Tinto, 
betweeik abundant crops of wheat and garbanzos, 
part of which were already reaped and laid upon 
, the thrashing floor. This operation is rimilar to 
that noticed by travellers in the East, and consists 
in forming a circular area of beaten earth upon 
some,^>ot exposed .to the winds; the floor is then 
littered wifli the sheaves, and a number of horses, 
muk% or asses, bmng driven round the circle under 
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the control of a man or boy, by the treatling of 
dieir hooves the grain is segaant#! from the stalks, 
and afterwards winnowed. • 

My new ccanpanion I had met before in Mogner, 
and my knowledge of his history made*me' regard 
him with curions eyes. He was a short square- 
built man, who sat .^rmly on his saddle notwith¬ 
standing the curvettings* of his sleek .\ndalucian, 
and the want of stirrups, which ho pjobabl]^ dis¬ 
dained. His general bearing, as well as the expres- 
sion of his restless eye, marked him as a man to 
dbow his way through the world, careless of 
whatever rebuffi or rude collisions he might sus¬ 
tain. Such in fact was his history, and it was not 
difficult to bring him to talk of his past career. 

“ You have heard, Seiior, of Aguado, the famous 
Spanish banker of Paris. Well, he anil I eonfmenced 
the world together, with little enough, I assure you. 

It was during the War of Indi^jeadence, and we * 
became contractors to the French army here; and 
many a weary day have we passed together in fol¬ 
lowing the droves of cattle we •ooDadirf .for their 
use. At length the French were driven out, and 
Aguado accompanied themlo their own land, where 
he is now a great man; while I, you aee, am still 
b2 
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toiling to fill tlie pucliero. Ah, Senor! he pos* 
sessed the educatidn !• gm vfithout, and but for that 
I might have been a'millionnairc like him. Me da 
rabia to think of it,” and thereupon Don Francisco 
drove his spurs into his animal’s sides, causing it 
to plunge like a Tvild colt. In truth, his education 
amounted to a slight knowledge of reading, and the 
power of forming certain hieroglyphics which passed 
as his signature; but, ‘these disadvantages notwith¬ 
standing, the natural energy and ability of the man 
had raised him to the position of a wealthy pro¬ 
prietor in his oym town. He was the master of 
lands and vineyards, and a shipper of wines to Eng¬ 
land. The deficiencies of his education, however, 
were evidently a sore subject with him, for he re¬ 
curred to the disadvantages they entailed more than 
once. At all events,” he continued, “ my son 
shall never feeh what I have experienced; I have 
sent him to England, where he is getting the best 
education money can procure for him.” 

An hour’s ride brought us to Veas, having pre¬ 
viously crossed the'Yiver by a ford. Nothing could 
he more monotonous than the country through 
which we slowly advanced towards this village. On 
every side were broad fields of wheat, relieved only 
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by plantations of fhe Sad-colourcd olive, and here 
and tliere tracts of matas, or vi|;^ste lands thickly 
clothed with shrubs, amid vjhich a few sheep or 
goats struggled for a scanty subsistence. A far 
more agreeable prospect to the eye was presented 
by the steep slopes of the Valley up which our route 
lay; vineyards clung to these, and among them 
wound many footpaths, leading to hamlets.whose 
spires were just tipping the summit of the ridges. 
Here Don Francisco parted with us; but Don 
Ignacio, who originally intended to ride no furtl\er, 
changed his mind, and decided upon bearing me 
company to Zalamca. Without delay, therefore, we 
continued our progress; for to make a journey of 
nine leagues in a day, through so rugged a country 
as that which rose before us, demanded every mo¬ 
ment of time, in order to obtain sheket before night¬ 
fall. A few miles beyond this ryinous village we 
began to feel the influence of the sierra; and ex¬ 
changed the continuous flat we "had been traversing 
for a gentle ascent, that at every step of our progress 
revealed something now; and ft>r the tedious same¬ 
ness, of which our eyes were weary, we had only to 
look back to enjoy a series of changing and beau¬ 
tiful views. Upon the summit of the first ridge we 
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pansed to sarvey the prospect that spread ont &r to 

the eye. Immediately before ns we looked dcmn 

• 

npon 8 rapid descent, that sank into a narrow vale, 
the opposite ade of which we must perforce climb 
by as steep‘and tortuous a^path as that which con¬ 
ducted to the bottom. To the left, this valley 
opened into a wide tract ct” undulating surface, 
aiford’ng partial glimpses of the crops and woods 
that filled the hollow places; white fev beyond rose 
the blue summits of the l^rra of Aracena, a cloud 
of vapour hovering above each peak, and following 
the outlines of its ranges. On the right might be 
seen in the dim horizon the Sienu de Berrocal, 
with the same snowy veil floating over, but nev» 
touching the mountain mass, and seeming like a 
phantom host holding its watch upon the frontiers 
of some world beyond. 

A march in these wilds is little else than a suc¬ 
cession of aacents and descents, and these of a break¬ 
neck description. Roads, in the usual meaning of 
tise term, there are none; and the bridle-paths that 
supply th^ place, with a noble contempt for con¬ 
venience or expedition, follow every ineqimlity of 
the surface, generally diescend the mountain sides 
where th^ are steepest, and cross the torrents where 
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the pafflage is most' diflfcult. Frequently, when I 
was t£e firrt to reach the crosHyig place, I haTe 
looked upwards at the string of mules following in 
single file, and speculated upon the mischief the fall 
of a single animal might cause; in that case, frean 
the rapidity of the descent, and the impetus of its 
fall, it must have sent the whole of the fOTeinost 
files rolling to the bottom. 

Upon reaching* the crest of a ridge by the usual 

* 

toilsome process, we unexpectedly belield in the 
succeeding hollow the tiled roofs of Valverdc. IJhj 
appearance of this mountain village was very unlike 
the invariable aspect of Andaluoian pueblos. With 
very few exceptions, the exterior of the houses re¬ 
mained untouched by the whitewashing mania so 
prevalent in Spain, and they stood, therefore, in the 
native colour of the dark red steme* of vdjich they 
were constructed; this, together jvith the hue of 
their roofs, made it seem as if a ccmfli^^ratipn had 
lately swept through the streets, and given to the 
whole the dull and calcined aspect they now wore. 
While our moao was tending ojjr horses in the inn, 
Don Ignacio and I strolled through* the village. 
On each side we found sembre dwellings, remark¬ 
able cmly for their gloom and homdinees; from 
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these we turned with more satisfaction to examine 
the costume of tjjeir feminine inmates, which was 
sufBciently singular'. 

Adark blue petticoat reaches alittle way below the 
knee, Rowing off to advantage a neatly turned leg 
and ankle, which is incased in a stocking of the same 
colour, ornamented with white clooks. The shoes are 
of thg unblacked leather, commonly worn by the 
peasantry 'in this part pf Ahdalucia. In place of 
the mantilla, a black shawl covers the head, the 
top of which is often surmounted by a Quaker- 
like hat. The women of Valverde enjoy the repu¬ 
tation of being pretty, and their appearance did 
not belie report. Their complexions arc generally 
fair,—^a style of beauty highly prized in Andalucia: 
when to this are added chestout locks and a bloom¬ 
ing cheek, they.are then provided with the sum total 
of charms that, in the eyes of the Andalucian 
majo,, complete his picture of female loveliness. 
As we walked throUgh the streets, it was incumbent 
on our politeness to exchange greetings with the 
various families th^t sat at their threshoMs, plying 
their household occupations in that public position, 
in preference to the darlsinterior of their dwellings. 
The accent in which they spoke sufficiently betrayed 
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their Moorish an(5e8fry;*it was thick* and guttural, 
and as ^derent from the drawl andfclip^d Castilian 
of Seville or Cadiz, as the English of Yorkshire is 
from that of Bow bells. On the partition, brought 
into view by the door b^ing kept open^which is 
the fate of nine out of ten doors in the village—the 
good housewives hai^ up for display such articles 
as they think will have an imposing effect upon the 
minds of observere. Among these, pots and^pans 
in bright array made the mpst important figure; while 
the interstices were fifldd up’vrith pictures, looking- 
glasses, images of the Virgin, and other finery. 

As we were on our way back to the inn, we 

• * 

came to a building whose narrow windows and 
gloomy appearance led us without inquiry to 
understand its use; and my companion turned aside 
to look in through a close grating* tiiat admitted 
light and air to one of the dungeons. It was so 
dark within that nothing was visible; and we.should^ 
have concluded it was without a tenant, had not a 
voice issued from a comer, and in deep tones cried 
“ Que hi^?’ “ La bahia junta k Cadiz,” promptly 
replied my friend; and to this the other as quickly 
rejoined, “ Y tambien «1 Puerto.” What this 
means, the uninitiated reader will probfbly be at 
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A loss to know; and I tball therefore inform him 
that it was mere^j an exifoange of slaag, in which 
the advice to mind each other’s business was ten¬ 
dered on both sides. Our friend in the comer, 
however, followed up his advice with a variety of re¬ 
marks upon our outward aj^jearauce; and as in this 
he had a great advantage, fitwn being himself invi¬ 
sible, the combat was .so unequal that we left him 
to growl out his anathemas in solitude. He was 
one of the seven prisoners whose escape from the 
prison of Moguei 1 ha^ already mentioned. 
They had fled tottards the Sierra by the route we 
ourselves had taken; and this individual, being un¬ 
able from fatigue to keep pace with his comrades, 
attempted to conceal himself in some growing com 
near the village. It chanced, however, that he 
was espied Uy a corregidor, who observing some¬ 
thing suspicious in this movement, demanded of 
him what be was doing there He replied that 
he came to reap the com, and that his feUov- 
reapers, having got drank, had left him there. This 
answer not appearing sati^aetory to the <ibrr^dor, 
the pes^rt' was demanded. The other at first at¬ 
tempted to quesdcn the autibority of the viUi^ 
official, Bht on the latter despatching a friend for 
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his gun, at last admitted Ibathe was without a pass- 

* 

port, and was ready to go to prisow. 

A path like that by which we approached Val- 
▼erde continued to wind along the ridges of the 
Sierra, till at sunset'it hpought us' to Zalamea la 
Real. Without being savage or sublime, there 
was a stem and lonely Aspect aSout the scenery, that 
powerfully impressed die feelings; we did not meet 
a creature by the way, save one, who first became 
visible as an object standjng on the summit of a 
distant rock, and leanihg upon what my fiiend 
imagined to be an escopeta. Botlf he and the mozo 
immediately jumped to the conclusion that he must 

t • 

be one of the fugitive prisoners firom Moguer,— 
perhaps the scout of his comrades in the neighbour¬ 
hood; and in a trice th«r own pieces were cocked, 
and prepared fiu action. As usual,* it waa a false 
alarm; the suspicious character proved to be a 
goatherd tending his dock and leaning on his staff, 
and probably conducted to that conspicuoiis posi¬ 
tion by no otiier motive than the wish to see as 
much as cbuld be seen of life, iarthe solitude ^h^ 
his days were spent. Doubdess he was an honest 
man and true, but ck)thed*as he was in tdieepskins 
firom head to foot, and eyeiag us intently from 
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under a weaiher-teaten sombrero, he looked the 
savage and robber to perfection. 

It was a holiday in Zalamea, as appeared by many 
tokens. Upon the steps of a stone cross by the road¬ 
side, as we efttered, wap seited a party of village 
maidens, clad in their gayest attire. One of them 
was playing the ^itar, to the sound of which 
two. others were dancing.the fandango; but as soon 
as they caught sight of us the" dance was stopped, 
and the pair ran away to hide themselves among 
their companions. Furthet on, as we were descend¬ 
ing the steep and slippery streets of the village, 
another party came in view, diverting themselves 
with all the simplicity of a mountain life. It was 
a sort of procession they formed, and the foremost 
couple advanced with their arms wound round 
each other's necks, and singing some Andalucian 
strain, to which the others now and then joined in 
chorus: their bashfiilness was not awakened by our 
presence, and the song continued, probably to the 
words of a couplet improvised in allusion to our¬ 
selves, as s the common practice in this land of 
music andisong. 

The situation of thewill^ was not unlike that 
of Valverde. It occupied the centre of a deep 
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hollow in the sierra, 'shut out from tht world, and 
from every prospect hut the heaven^ overhead, by a 
girdle of mountain masses, as trcfeless and withered 
as if spring was a stranger to the place. It seemed, 
indeed, as if the verdure that might have csep4 along 
their stony sides had been swept down to the vil¬ 
lage, and the little platfarm on Which it stood: here, 
from the luxuriance of vegetation, the abundanje of 
snug hedge-rows, alid the general air of^ industry 
around, the prospect was as cheerful and’animating 
as the other was the reverse. ’The vill^e itself was 
in nothing superior to its neighbours, but was ex¬ 
cessively clean—a distinction it shares in common 
with many towns of this part of the sierra. It is 
no exaggeration to say, that upon their streets, as 
the saying is, you might safely eat your dinner. 
We visited the church, which contained pothing 
worthy of remark; but upon issuing from it our 

friend Don Dionisio C-was waiting at thq door 

to welcome us to his native village. Don Dionisio 
was an opulent farmer, with whom I had become ac¬ 
quainted in Moguer, and on hig departure for Za- 
laraea had kindly charged himself with the com¬ 
mission to procure me herses or mules for my 
journey to Cazalla; he now informed me that he 
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had engaged xor ise a oosple of mides and a mozo 
to be depended^ upon. A cordial wek!c«ae, how¬ 
ever, was not the whole of Demi Dioniao's kindness; 
ho conducted us to hie home, and insisted upon our 
making it,,our quarters as Icmg as we sojourned in 
the village. It was an dot of charity, for which I 
regretted 1 could not ofiPer a more substantial ac¬ 
knowledgment than thanks; for, in truth, any place 
would haVe been a paradise compared with the 
wretched a:bode, half stable, lialf caravanserai, that 
passed as the inn of the place. 

Early the next jaaoming Don Ignacio and myself 
were in the saddle, and waiting beside a fountain 
on the outskirts of the village for a friend, who had 
promised to accompany and guide us to the mines 
of the Rio Tinto. As soon as he appeared, we 
struck into a. Ipdle-path, that crossed several ridges 
where their summits were most broken and precipi¬ 
tous, and was ahogetber so vilknously bad, that 
nearly an hour and a half elapsed ere we aocom- 
plished the whede distance, which was no more than 
a league, or four^miles. From the moment of 
starting, however, the point of our destination was 
indicated to our eyes a column of thin white 
vapour rising uninteemptediy firom one ^ot, and 
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then streaming away* to >4116 sonih; this was the 
smoke o6oasioaed by tiw calcination* of the copper 
ore before it is remored to tfie Jnnelting famaoes. 
As we drew nigh to the mine^ the sceneiy became 
more savage and dreary; at one point, on^cnpiding 
the dioulder of a rocky radge, tiiere rose before ns 
a ridge of dark red hiie, every cliff and rock of 
which, in additiem to the fantastic shapes assumed, 
seemed as if scorched and rent by the all-powerful 

action of fire. A little further on, the village of the 

• • 

Eio Tinto came into view, situated in a narrow vale 
formed by the continuation of the ridge just men¬ 
tioned and another equaUy lofty; on its sides hung 
some straggling pines' and occasional patches of 
cultivation, to balance the ^unt aspect of the other, 
upon which sterility seemed branded for ever. My 
first move, on reaching the village, was to present a 
letter of introdnctlon of which I was the bearer to 
tbe chief director of the mines; and as soon that 
gentleman comprehended the pnrjJort of my visit, ho 
volunteered to accompany ns threragh them as soon 
as he had heard mass. 

In the mean time we ctioUed, leaving him, 
to the month of the diaft ftom which the ore was 
drawn xq). The whole hischiaeiy, if indeed it was 
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worthy of thfct title, was ef the rudest description. 
It simply consisted of a windlass, at which four men 
were stationed, and undergoing the severest labour 
in drawing up bucketfuls of ore. On one of the 
party maltjng a remark to that effect, the oldest of 

c 

the labourers bitterly exclaimed, “ Si, y para ganar 
seis reales;" and, in truth, fi/teen pence was but a 
poor requital for the incessant toil demanded by 
their occhpation. Thje director, as soon as his 
morning devotions allowed him, led us to a door in 
the side of the mo'untain, over which an image of 
the Virgin was placed, to watch over the safety of 
all who passed beneath it. This was the Entrance 
for the miners and others; a long passage then be¬ 
came visible, which we ^versed without inconveni¬ 
ence till we arrived at a shaft, where it was neces¬ 
sary to descend by ladders. The gallery was per¬ 
fectly dry, with the exception of one or two spots 
upon which moisture was perceptible, and over 
these planks were laid. 

This precaution is absolutely necessary, for the 
water of the mines is so surcharged with the sul¬ 
phate of copper as to corrode and destroy almost 
everything with which „ it comes in contact. On 
descending the ladders, wd* found the temperature 
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sensibly increasing, ^and’ then entered a lofty and 
vaulted gallery, the result of the workings of ages. 
The ore does not run in veins, as is usual in other 
mines, but is found disseminated in the rock, which 
here forms entire hills. The process, therefore, of 
extracting it is very simple; it is not mining but 
quarrying, nothing nibro bemg nccesfary than to 
hew out the rock and send it in blocks to the fur- 
nace. As if, however, to counterbalance thc,ease 
with which it is obtained, tjic percentage of metal 

* j • 

is so poor as scarcely*to repay the labour of the 
mlnei’s; three per cent., as 1 wa'fe InfoJ-nicd, being 
the utmost obtained from the richest portions of the 
rock. On all parts of this spacious gallery, above 
our heads, and on its sides, wore beautiful crystal¬ 
lisations of copperas; these were caused by the 
water that percolated through the brevlces of the 
rocks, and, spreading over the Interior surface, de¬ 
posited a lining of the most delicate blue and’white. 

t 

tint it was possible to imagine. Further on, we 
entered a side gallery, in which the temperature was 
equal to that of an oven, and hero were a few miners 
at work, stripped of every unnecessary article of 

clothing, yet with the pci%piration streaming from 

• 
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every pore. iTieir haggarU looks and wasted forms 
sufficiently denoted the unhealthiness of their occu¬ 
pation, and how dearly existence was purchased. 

The principal attraction of the mine, however, is 

its stream Gf sulphate of copper, without which it 

« 

is questionable whether its working would not be 
abandoned. The waters issue* from the mine at two 
or three different points, and arc collected a little 
below the village into a stream towards which we 
bent our steps to behold the silent formation of the 
copper, by a process we ow6 to the light of science. 
Along the bed of "the stream a wooden trough was 
conducted, into which the waters flow, and in this 
were laid plates of iron. By a chemical affinity it 
is unnecessary to explain, the particles of the iron 
are so acted upon as to be replaced by those of 
copper, whidh,' when refined, yield from seventy to 
eighty per cent, of pure metal. As soon as one 
plate is judged to be completely transmuted, it is 
removed, and another substituted, so that the pro¬ 
cess is continually in action. Our conductor lifted 
up ope of the lidr placed to prevent extraneous 
substances from falling into the troughs, and showed 
to our view the copper at the bottom, retaining the 
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original form of the iron plates, and by the force of 
• • 
the current burnished as bright fls any hand could 

make it. 

On taking a portion of it in the hand it 
crumbled into powder, ami when dry, was'searccly 
to be distinguished from the rust of iron. The 

t 

water, it is Irardly .necessary to say, was intensely 
acid, from whence the stteam is termed jhc agua 
agria.” Lower down, it serves to tuj-n a wheel 
employed in the smelting-house, wherein every part 
of the machinery was constructed on the most rude 
and simj)le manner. A good deal of die copper is 
sent to Seville, where it is. used in the cannon 
founderics, and a smaller portion finds its way to 
Segovia, for the purpose of being issued in the 
shape of coin. The chief obstacle, however, to the 
profitable Avorking of the mine, arises fltom the 
scarcity and consequent dearness "of fuel. The 
article principally, if not solely, used is pine’wood, ■ 
which is brought from a great distance on the backs 
of mules: the nearer localities have long ago been 
exhausted of their timber, while Trom the improvi¬ 
dent spirit so characteristic of this country, no pains 
have been taken to rear up forests in the room of 
those the axe hds cleared away. Very lately the 
8 2 
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price of wood had risen, in consequence of the 
increased distancc'from whence it must be brought; 
and should a further rise take place, the effect would 
be ruinous to the establishment. Mounting our 
horses, \Vc followed the windings of the road till it 
brouglit us to Planes, where there is a manufactory 
of copperas, the production of which is effected by 
the bbiling and evaporation of the agua agria. 
Hero, as in the other establishment, everything was 
primitive and rude ; the fuel was the brushwood of 
the neighbourhood, bundles of which were from 
time to time cast below some copper pans in which 
the liquid was heated: in another corner were some 
tubs provided with sticks, upon which, when it 
cooled, the copperas might ciystalliso. 

Planes is situated, or rather hangs, upon the .ride 
of the Tinountain ridge that holds the ore in its 
depths. From thence we proceeded to the site of 
the ancient mines by a narrow path, where a stumble 
or false step of our horses might have sent the luck¬ 
less rider down the steep declivity into the bed of 
the Rio Tinto, sonic himdrcds of feet below. These 
are situated on the reverse of the ridge, very nearly 
at the back of the modern workings. As the path 
approached them it was ffinged 6n either side by 
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cork trees, skirting fields of riperilng grain, and 
finally Vound between immense Ijeaps of scoria; and 
rubbish, that rose grim and swdrtby above the luxu¬ 
riant scene. In truth, continued hillocks of the 
latter attested the antiquity of the mines,, and the 
toils of past generations. 

There were, besidoe, othci’’memorlals of the past 
in the vestiges that survived of the ancient lloctica, 
for here was onct a Roman town, calleci into exist- 
ence by tlic mineral treasures ol‘ the mountain, 
lliese relies, fpr the* most ^art, consisted of lafgo 
blocks hewn out of the reddish stone of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, intermingled with fragments oi' over¬ 
thrown columns; efose by was the cavem-like 
entrance to tlic ancient mines. At what date, or by 
whom, the ore was first extracted, we have no means 
of ascertaining; but, at all events, froia the dis¬ 
covery in an old working of an inscription to the 
Emperor Nerva, we may form some notion as to 
the antiquity of the town that’ had Roman miners 
for its population, and fell in the general decay of 
the Roman empire. • , . 

Following again the same path, wc'retraced our 
steps to Zalamea, which "was reached about three 
o’clock, and without loss of time Don Ignacio de- 
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termined to proceed, in order to reach Valverde that 
evening. Our pa^;ting was, I trust, one of mutual 
regret; neither before nor since did I meet in An- 
dalucia his equal for manly feeling, nor a nature 
which sq qvichly awakened confidence and friend¬ 
ship; and short as our intimuc}' had been, 1 felt, on 
leaving him, as if I had q^iittcd an old friend. 
Early pext morning I was on the road to Aracena, 
the most northern of the towuis I purposed visiting 
in this group of sierras. Our route for nearly a Ic.aguo 
was the same by which we journeyed to the mines, 
but when nigh them my mozo struck olf to the left, 
and then our path skirted a ridge on which ksemed 
traced the withering effects of fire. The whole 
scene was a picture of savage desolation; and though 
now it lay in silence and grim repose, there were 
yet so mqny vestiges of ruinous destruction visible, 
that the thoughts irresistibly recuined to the period 
when the huge masses around were glowing with 
heat, and the sierra itself reeling amid the convul¬ 
sive movements of nature. On all sides rocks were 
riven and shattered and displayed on their sides 
every variety of swarthy colour, while in many 
places the path wound* beneath clifls of a deep 
blood-red hue, uiaelieved ty a soUtary speck of 
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vcrclure. The transition was, therrfore, the more 
unexpected and welcome, when, oh. the other side of 
d ' range, 1 looked upon a smiling prospect of fruit- 
liduess and plenty—an undulating expanse covered 

witli fields of wheat and cork trees. This was the 

« ♦ 

chai acier of the scenery fof hours, till, on ascending a 

height, there rose int.<j view the castle of Aracena: 

* 

its brown masses occupied the summit of a lofty 
peak, from which, as Iroin a centre, a sierra on 
either side stretched away into the blue horizon. 

It was lost to view as' soon "as Vre descended a few 

• * 

paces into a wooded slope, at the bottom of which 
the \ii1age of Campo Frio unexpectedly appeared, 
environed with trees, and altogether the most pictur¬ 
esque of the villages 1 had yet seen. We bent our 
steps to the posada, there to make our noontide repast. 
It was a miserable cabin, and the master of it was a 
short, square-built, hard-featured man, whom we had 

passed lounging at the door of a neighbour’ii house, 

* 

and who speedily made his ap^rance to receive 
his guests. To receive his guests! Alas! for them, 
scant is the welcome in store wljen, faint and weary, 
they stand at the open door of tire venta or posada. 
They enter: if the inn-keeper be in a partlcu laity 
good humour, he deigns to cast them a look, or per- 
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haps inquires from whence they come,and sometimes 
goes so far as to s^jow where them animals may be 
stalled: if, however, as is usually the case, his 
temper he none of the best, he sits at the doorway 
apparently jmconscious of the arrival or departure 
of the strangers, or else only marking their move¬ 
ments tvith a sullen aSpcct. All this would be a 
trifle unworthy of aught .but a moment’s notice, 
were it not coupled with so much barefaced roguery 
and extortion as altogether to make the compound 
of incivility and imposition a thing very hard to 
swallow. My host, however, of Campo Frio, be¬ 
longed to the better order of his cloth, and I re¬ 
proached myself before I had been ten minutes 
under his roof for certain uncharitable inferences 
suggested by his unprepossessing exterior. Point¬ 
ing to myselfj- he addressed the mozo: “ Italiano?” 
“No,” replied the other; “Ingles?” “Ah,” he 
continqpd, turning to me, “I speaks English;” 
and in the same breath, as if it was a Aveight upon 
his conscience, of which he must be rid by com¬ 
munication with me, proceeded to unfold his 
history. This, in truth, was an eventful one. 
He had served as a soldier in the War of In¬ 
dependence, and in one of the luckless defeats 
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sustainea Dy ms country's arms, was made a prisoner 
by the French. What induced him to enter their 
service he did not choose to say; but, at all events, 
he was withdrawn from Spain, and was a sharer in 
the opening battles of tlip Russian campaign. For¬ 
tunately for himself, he deserted to the Russians 
eight or ten days ^Jfore the burning of Moscow 
and the disastrous retreat to the Vistula, bftt, not 
liking the service of his new masters, begged,to be 
delivered to the English.. Tbe request was granted, 
and in course* of tihie he reached England, and 
was placed in a dep6t of Spaniards somewhere near 
London. There he remained, for nearly a year, and 
was at length restored to his native country by way 
of Gibraltar. Although a prisoner during the whole 
of that time, his recollection of England appeared 
to be far from unpleasant. Much praise did he 
bestow upon the treatment of himself and fellow- 
captives; and, in particular, he lingered iGth so 
much satisfaction upon the days when his ration of 
bread and meat was as much as he could devour, 
that I fancied he almost -wished them back .again, 
though at the expense of his liberty. ‘All this was 
narrated in Spanish, the English of my host having 
broken down before a few words had passed his 
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Ups; yet, ludicrous as it was, no small pride did ho 
feel in his proficiency, and, as I could see, was con¬ 
sidered a prodigy of learning by an admiring au¬ 
dience, composed of his wife and children. 

In the mban time, my ^nozo displayed our stock 
of eatables upon a table so low that no human legs 
could find room under it, anfd with much gravity 
proceeded to make a gaspacho. Tliis is an Anda- 
lucian compound—the. dish, par excellence, of the 
country. Marcos pulled forth a couple of horns— 
one filled with oil, and the o'her wHh vinegar—a 
roll of bread, and then commenced bruising a little 
garUc in a wooden bowl, that Ukewise was extracted 
from his wallet. Into this was poured a portion of 
the oil and vinegai’, a couple of onions previously 
cut into pieces; and lastly, some large slices of 
bread being crumbled into it, water was added to 
the brim, and then the’ art of the cuisinier was 
exhausted. Of this savoury mess he offered me a 
share; but half-a-dozen spoonfuls sufficed to satisfy 
my curiosity, and I preferred the diy bread and 
meat with which ww were provided. Seeing this, 
my host invited me to a share of a repast he had 
prepared for himself, on S. table as low and uncom¬ 
fortable as that at which I was seated. Vainly I 
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endeavoured to excilsc ifiyself, protesting that 1 was 
not hufigry; that I could not thiink of trespassing 
on his hospitality; and so fortli. No denial would 
he taken by my host, except as an oflencc to him¬ 
self; and with many misgivings, therefore, I arose 
and placed myscU’ opposite him. Between us was 
a bowl, containing a 'lark-Iodking fluid—the black 
broth of Sparta was not more repelling—on the 
surface of which hei’e floating several fragments of 
meat; while from time ^o time the hand of my 
cntertaiiler, wluch v/%Uir had not in all probability 
touched for a month, was immersed in the mess, in 
pursuit of others that were hidden to the eye. At 
his side was a basket, containing bread, eggs, and 
other edibles, which he drew out and placed before 
me with the air of a man who had seen the world. 
Ho cast a look of contempt at the fork with which 
I fished out one or two of thp floiiting pieces, and 

doubtless must have marvelled much at theJicsita- 

• 

tion with which I swallowed them; but, as a good 
citizen of the world, he said nothing, and allowed 
me to finish with the bread. At parting, n^y sur¬ 
prise was awakened when he sturdily refused to 
accept of any recompense for the little we demanded. 
“ No, no,” he said, “ you are an Enghshman, and 
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I will take nothing from you, for I have eaten the 
bread of your country; and, moreover, if you pass 
this Avay again, I wDl give you a line to a cousin of 
mine who lives in the Plaza {i.e. Gibraltar), and has 
a situation in the establishment of the contractor of 
provisions to the garrison; and for my sake I am 
certain lie will show you every attention.” Even 
an attempt to slip a peseta into the hand of one of 
the children was no less firmly repulsed; and I 
quitted his roof, glad to learn that mixing with the 
world does not always extingutsh the better feelings 
of our nature. ’ 

Descending the slope on which the village lies, 
wo crossed a valley clothed with evergreen oaks, 
and slowly climbed the mountain confronting us. 
In this fashion we toiled with patient industry amid 
the labyrinths 6f a wild mountain range, our mules 
creeping up the steep acclivities by paths winding 
to the tiummits, and again descending their opposite 
sides with cautious steps. After three hours spent 
in this tortoiselike advance, our nearer approach to 
Aracena was announced by the greater abundance 
of trees by the wayside, and fields of grain scattered 
over the mountain slopes. Our path up the ascent, 
crowned by the castle of Aracena, was between 
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hedges and walls, Vlidsc appearance recalled the 
lanes ifnd hedgerows of England. In Andalucia 
there is in general no other division between fields 
and properties hut that presented by rude embank¬ 
ments of earth, on which the aloe and pin(^ly peai-, 
with tlicir panoply of thorns, set at defiance the 
passage of man andtbeast. 'If well tended, more 
eflicicnt fences cannot ,bc; but the care pf the 
husbandman gciifirally ceases with the llrst forma¬ 
tion of the hedge: it is left to thrive or decay just 
as chan6c may. decrej^, nnd hence the usual prosppet 
that meets the eye of the traveller on surveying a 

cultivated expanse, is to behold it dotted with soli- 

• • 

tary aloes, marking Avhere fences had once stood. 
Here however the reverse was visible; few traces of 
carelessness were observable, cither in the fences or 
cultivation; and having evcrywhcBe seen .the gifts 
of nature in this rich and fe^le jountry rendered 
A'aluclcss by the apathy of its people, it» was a 
cheering sight to encounter on 'spots in the midst 
of tlic sierras evidences of labour and industry 
similar to that by which, in my own country,, the 
obstacles of an ungrateful climate and' soil arc met 
and overcome. 

Nothing could be more picturesque than the 
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situation of the town wheA it became visible upon 
emerging from the lane by which our approach 
was made. It lay. in a secluded hollow of the 
mountains, formed by the height on which the 
castle stpod- and a corresponding eminence at no 
great distance, and was overhung on all ades by 
woody slopes. High above k were craggy ridges, 

r 

upon lyhich the blast might howl, but its voice 
could scarcely descend to the sequestered nook in 
which the 'town rose, so deeply was it recessed 
wijhin its encompasang height^j. In,a few moments 
we traversed the otreets, here as elsewhere in the 
towns and villages of the Sierra remarkably clean, 
and halted before the posada, which proved to 
be the best I had yet met out of Seville, inas¬ 
much as it boasted of a decent apartment or two, 
not altogether devoid of a regard to the traveller’s 
comfort. 
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ABACENA—ITS OASTLF^TnE IMTOXtCATED I'KIESt—EFFECT OF 
THE SCENEUT—El. l>Ar,A''10—LOSE OUB WAT— JUTOOAc' IN 
THE 8IEBUA—SANTA MAIUA—TllE DEBATE—THE LOST 
IIUICUO. 

Mine Lost, though anytliing hut a jolly fellow in 
proporfions, for a breath might have blown him 
away, was at heart dfsposed to be complaisant, and 
on my inquiring for a guide to the lions of the 
town, volunteered his own services for that purpose. 
Our first visit was to the castle, whtjse turrets had 
been for half the day the object of my contempla¬ 
tion; and after a steep pull we stood un4er the 
walls. Near the summit stands a church, to all 
appearance constructed out of a portion of the 
ancient fortifications, but in the interior exhibiting 
traces of the early Gothic style of architecture. 
The custodier was sitting, on the steps as we ap¬ 
proached—a venerable old man, whose flowing 
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beard and fanlastic costume, added to the staff' he 
bore in his hand.^were in strict keeping v.ith the 
title of hermit by ^.’h^ch my guide accosted him; 
in other times he might have passed as a pilgrim, 
pausing here to rest before resuming his weary 
progress to some holy shrine. 

From the summit a wide and varied prospect 
opened to the eye. To the south stretched a suc¬ 
cession of plains and valleys, their fruitful soil 
overspread vvith vegetation; and beyond these, in 
the distance, a wilderness olj, sierras, upon whose 
giant crests the gloom of evening was sinking 
fast. In the opposite direction the town lay at our 
feet, apparently struggling for a footing with the 
ridge that ran parallel with that on which we stood, 
and wherever the mountains receded, sending out 
loug lines of streets to fill up the level spaces 
between. 

At the back of the church my guide directed 
my attention to an arch of brick built into the rock, 
and bearing imdoubted traces of great antiquity. 
At the top of the pillars, upon which the arch 
rested, it was possible to detect some traces of 
sculptural embellishments, although so obliterated 
by the hand of time as to' render their shape or 
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character a mere Tnatter oi conjecture. “ Don’t 
you tkink this looks like the heaJl of a bull?” said 
my guide, pointing to one of the carvings, which 
consisted of a few lines scored upon the surface of 
the smooth stone. With some assistanec irom my 
imagination I discovered the resemblance; and then, 
continued he, “ Does not iJiis look like its tail?” 
Now, if it really was a. tail, it was just as.like a 
]>cacock’s as a bull’s, and so I suggested to my^ host, 
but with true antiquarian ferfrour he scouiea my 
remark,* as being coi^eived In a’ shamefully sceprical 
spirit. He then proceeded to nairate, how there was 
in relation to this bull an ancient prophecy, which 
thus ran: “ In frente de este toro, hay un tesoro ” (in 
front of this bull there lies a treasure): “ but whether 
it be a mile or a yard distant, how deep, or how 
to be obtained, no man,” said my ho*, “ can telL” 
Had my host exercised as puclj imagination in 
regard to the interpretation of the prophecy as h§ 
had displayed in decyphering tiiis memorial of the 
past, he might have pe9x«ived that the treasure 
which lay in front was the rich* and fertile epuntey 
over whose vineyards and pastures, fields of grain 
and olive-groves, the eye eould not wander without 
recognising in them a source of wealth &r more 
TOE. I. T 
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Listing and prc^table than'bidden gems or gold; 
but Influenced by the s^iit of his countrymen—a 
spirit which would! consume days or months in 
digging for buried riches, in the hope of attaining 
wealth by "U sudden bound, rather than by the 
‘toilsome path of laborious exertion—he could 
divine no meaning iii the tradition further than 
that prompted by its literal reading and his own 
unbounded faith in . the existence of treasures 
beneath the'^soil. 

Of the castle itself, nothing'xt tnained but fragments 
of mouldering walls and ruined bastions to attest 
that it once had been a stronghold of importance. 
As a modem fortress, it was incapable of the slightest 
defence; but from the care bestowed upon its forti- 
fleaflons by the Moors, and the multitude of square 
towers by which every accessible point was defended, 
it was manifest that, before the era of modem war¬ 
fare, it must have played an important part in the 
fortunes of the surrounding district. One custom 
still lingered, coeval, probably, with the foundation 
of these walls, and on the score of its utility sur¬ 
viving the'lapse of ages, and the ruin that had 
overtaken their turbaned founders. Every evening, 
at sunset, a light is displayed from the tower of the 
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church by which the lower peak of this fastness is 
orownhd; the light is maintainei. till morning, and 
is dedicated to the Virgin, who from that circum¬ 
stance is styled “ Nuestra Seiiora de Guia.” She is 

the protectress of the belated traveller, fo whom this 
• « 
tower, sending its light for leagues through the cloud 

of night, rises as a bfeoon to* guide his steps, in the 

same manner as, by day, he is directed by the castle 

turrets, conspicuously visible Jonsr ere he reaches 

the town at their base. 

Next’ morning, infcbmpany with a gentleman* to 
whom I carried a letter of intrdduction, I made a 

round of the churches in the town. In several there 

• • 

were good paintings to be seen, though sadly obscured 
by the veil of dust that lay thick upon them, as 
upon every other work of art that had escaped the 
whitewashing mania of the custbdlans.* In the 
sacristy of the parish church is a^rtrait of Arias 
Montanas, who was bom at a village abdUt twp 
leagues from Araoena. 

It is one of the penalties whidi the sights^r 
must pay for the indulgence of 4iis curiosity in this 
country, that, in general, the very last filings to be 
shown are those which stte really most worthy of 
note. On entmng a church, the sacristen imme- 
T 2 
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diately hurries you to the altarj in the expectation 
of beholding you* transfixed with rapture' before 
some vile image of the Virgin — a thing of 
painted -vrood, covered with tawdry ornaments, 
and, as a Work of art, &r inferior in taste and 
execution to those specimens of feminine beauty 
by which perfumers’ shops are embellished. In 
the sshne spirit are you conducted to inspect the 
service of church plate, and the*vestments of the 
church functionaries. The latter are invariably dis¬ 
played with feelings of prid)?, while a rtioment’s 
leisure is with difficulty extorted, in order to survey 
such of the works of the ancient masters as may 
hang in n^lect upon the walls. 

Our survey ended, I was conducted by my com¬ 
panion to his dwelling, and ushered into a study, 
from a cupbbard in which he brought out a stone 
bottle of liqueur, and set about all the preparations 
Jbr a drinking match. It was not without surprise 
I beheld his movements: the customs of the country 
are opposed to strong potations at all times, and espe¬ 
cially;^ before breakfast; and I was at a loss to know 
what 1 shodld ascribe them to, till it struck mo that 
my entertainer might be one of those who imagine, 
as multitudes of his countiymen do, that from dinn er- 
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time till midnight, every Englishman, the highest 
^ • 
ranks not excepted, is in a ^tate df intoxication; and 

that, as a natural consequence, nothing should I 
prize so much as the opportunity of indulging in 
the national vice. It soon, however, became obvious 
that this supposition was wrong, and that, if my 
entertainer was in^Jilenced by any motive, it was 
rather the wish to victifhise an aged priest ^ho had 
joined us in our walk, and now made one pf the 
party. It was an easy triiunph, for the failing of 
the poor matt was Irntten on his face; and as*he 
never refused the bumpers wdth which his entertainer 
plied him, the result may l^e anticipated. In less 
than half an hour ho was carried out of the room by 
an attendant; and it is but due to him to say that, 
for representing intoxication in all its shapes within 
the compass of that short period, few would venture 
to equal him. He was garrulous, jovial, lachrymose, 
amatory, sullen, and finally Insensible, In the ama¬ 
tory stage, he advanced into the centre of the room, 
discoursing learnedly of the joys of love—a strapge 
theme for old age and celibacy-*-and then, suddenly 
turning aside to the youngest of the limners, kiwed 
him on the cheek ere fie could prevent the un¬ 
welcome salute. It was an exhibition that filled one 
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■with disgust, not so much at the pitiable spectacle I 

■was compelled to ‘■witness, as at the heartl^ness 

which could find sport in the degradation of grey 

hairs; so I quitted my entertainer, and saw him no 

more. 

« 

The reverend padre, while in possession of fais 
faculties, mentioned that the fallowing custom pre¬ 
vailed ift a neighbouring ■village when a young man 
wished to profe® him'feelf the suitor of some fair 
maiden. On that occasion he proceeds to her resi- 
denee, bearing in his hand the iJng stall’ used by the 
mountaineers, called cachiporra, or shortly, porra, 
and announces his presence by a loud knock at the 
door. At the same time, the staff is placed by the 
side of it, and he retires a short distance, pre¬ 
viously reclaiming,' “ Porra dentro u porra fuera?” 
(porra within 6r porra without?) Should the 
maiden be disposed to fwour his suit, she approaches 
and rem“oves the staff in-doors; but if adverse, it is 
whirled to the other side of the street: whereupon 
the . lover understands his fate, and wends his way 
bade, rejected and dtsconsolatc. 

In the evening my mozo brought mo the infor¬ 
mation that a party of muleteers were about to pro¬ 
ceed to Cazalla ■with a cargo of bacon, and coupled 
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his news with the proposal that I should defer my 
own departure in order to swell Aeir numbers. 

“ Wherefore should I do thi?" I inquired. “Are 
they armed?” 

“ No, Senor,” he rejoined; “ but theft dae advan¬ 
tage of their company!” 

It was hard to p^rCeive wliat benefits would arise 
from their society, thongh on this point lj«th my 
host and mozo were agreed; but in reality the qpotive 
to this request lay in the w^ll-known disinclination 
of all ranks in this Country*to travel alone. Subse¬ 
quently, after some months of wandering, I felt 
more disposed to yield to proposals of this kind; for 
after the novelty of a solitary march had worn oflf, 
it was impossible at times to repress the feeling of 
lonehne® that crept over the ^irits amid scenes of 
solitude as silent and lifeless as the delert. > 

There is something pervading the scenery of this 
land, the effect of which it is difficult to descrii^, 
except by saying that it impresses one as no other 
scenery does; astern, and at die same time a melan¬ 
choly grandeur, the latter quility predominating, 
even among the vast and fruitful' plains you slowly 
traverse, and more especially when winding amid a 
wilderness of tenantless dehesas, or by the sides of 
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lofty sierras. At these times there mingled with the 
impressions of aw6 and sublimity one felt none of 
those elevating thoughts inspired by the contempla¬ 
tion of nature on a vast scale; on the contrary, the 
effect was somewhat repelling, and resembled that 
produced by gazing upon a countenance where an 
expression of evil mingles with"noblc lineaments. 

While my mozo, on the one hand, was urging me 
to be sociable, my host “came forward with the usual 
tale of robberies on the \^ay. ‘f Maldito cainino!” he 
said.; “ on that road was I robbJrd of 8000 reals, by 
three men, and five tracked me all the way from 
Cazalla for the same purpose.” A little cross- 
examination, however, elicited the fact that this 
robbery occurred three years before, our host being 
unarmed at the time, and that no aggressions on 
travellers had since that date been perpetrated; so, 
in despite of the .warnings and prophecies of the 
twain, I intimated that I was prepared to depart 
alone next morning, and that though willing to be 
reinforced by the muleteer auxiliaries, I would by no 
means djelay my movements on their account. 

Before sunrise we were threading our way 
through a labyrinth of hed^-rows and olive-groves, 
with our faces turned towards Cazalla: our path 
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doubled and wound till it conducted us to a wood 
of evergreen oaks, which it took more than an hour 
to traverse. A better ambush Ibr the salteadores, of 
whom I heard so much yesterday, could nowhere 
be found than among thel-avines and brolceft ground 
with which it was intersected. I was now journey¬ 
ing eastward, having* in pursuance of my original 
plan to keep within the province, diverge from the 
northerly direction I had hitherto takjpn, by* con¬ 
tinuing in which I sh^ifld'has'e speedily reached the 
frontiers of Esfremadhra. ’ 

Forborne hours our course was a gradual descent 
from the mountainous elevations of Aracena, by the 
side of a small stream, whose clear waters were 
hurrying to swell the current of the Guadalquivir. 
The stream, in fact, was our guide, and our path 
crossed and recrossed it twenty times. onc€ leading 
us unexpectedly to the small* village of La Corte, 
concealed among orchards and eyergreen oakk On 
either side as we journeyed rose sierras with rounded 
outlines, differing little from those I had already 
crossed; from their summits descended drearytratjks 
of underwood to spread over their sides, and unite 
in the narrow vale thrcyigL which we moved. Here 
and there a patch of bright green would come into 
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view, denoting a partial attempt at cultivation; but, 
these excepted, there were no other signs, amid a 
progress of leagues, to testify that the country was 
not wholly abandoned by man. 

About mid-day we pas^d through the village of 
Gala, which afforded a striking contrast to those 
higher up in the mountains, feom the state of ruin 
in whifih it, stood, superadded to the squalid misery 
that was expressed oh the visages of a few forlorn 
individuals whom dur appearance attracted to their 
dobrs. Our approach to it was through a wide 
level, covered with brushwood and straggling,groves 
of oak; while in the distance another range, crossing 
our course, foretold the fatigues we were yet to en¬ 
counter before our day’s journey was brought to a 
close. Outside of the village we came to a halt 
beneath & chestnut-tree, and prepared to make our 
noonday meal. The mules were divested of their 
aparejo*, and no sooner was the last article of their 
gear removed than each animal cast itself on the 
ground, to enjoy the luxury of a roll in the dust 
be£3re •Marcos iastSred on the hobbles by which 
their erratic movements were to be restrained. This 
done, he compounded and discussed his gaspachoe, 
and after smoking a paper cigar, composed himse^ 
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for a siesta in the shade of the spreading foliage 
« • 
above our heads. 

At the end of an hour we were once more on the 
wing. A short distance brought us to the great 
road from Seville to Badajos, whicli we* crossed, 
not without a look of envy from myself, as I re¬ 
garded its admirably condition, suggestive of whirl¬ 
ing along at ten miles an hour of speed,^ and com¬ 
pared it with the rugged and narrow, path along 
which our mules must crawl at a’Vace that consumes 
a whol(! day in* performing the same distance whith 
on the,other would he the work of a few hours. I 
was saved, however, ^m finther repinings by en¬ 
tering upon a vast undulating plain, which for 
beauty of a wild and striking description far ex¬ 
ceeded anything I had yet seen. Scattered over its 
surface were clumps and solitary trees of evergreen 
oak, mingling with masses of rock,'sometimes piled 
in cairns, sometimes strewed in profuaon, hut so 
picturesquely varied by hollows and glades as to 
present one of those rare landscapes in the making .of 
which Nature seems to have callfed.in every (diarm. 
Art itself, in its most wayward and prolific moments, 

f t ^ 

could have produced nqthmg to surpass this natural 
park. The efiect was further heightened by a 
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conical elevation in the centre, round whose summit 
ran a natural wall of ijock, in which fancy might 
easily trace the mouldering ^ttlements of a vener¬ 
able castle. The resemblance, indeed, must have 
been striking, for it had procured for this mount the 

C * 

name of “ El Palacio” from the dwellers in these 
regions. At the same time,'the sinking sun was 
pouring a flood of light among the trees, with tliat 
splendour seen nowhere but in southern lands; so 
that the scene wa# carpeted with strange devices 
wrought in gold and dark shadows, and brilliant 
beyond description. There was warning, however, 
to ourselves in that same orb, setting so gloriously, 
for by its last rays were we to seek our way over 
the wild sierra in front. On the other side of it 
were our quarters for the night, a hamlet called 
Santa Maria de la Zapatera. How far off it was- 
Marcos could not recollect, for some years had 
elapsed since he had passed this way, and he was 
frequently at a loss whenever the path became more 
indistinct than usual. 

At the foot of, the sierra our path separated into 
two tracks, one striking up a barranco that clove the 
mountain from its summit to where we stood, and 
the other pursuing a less aspiring course along its 
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base. As the first«appeared the most direct route, 
we unhesitatingly selected it, andjfor nearly an hour 
breasted the mountain side, • our path, from the 
darkening light, becoming every moment loss dis¬ 
tinguishable. At length it was lost anjong the tall 
brushwood, which grew tip to the very top of the* 
ridge. In truth, it wjs evident before we thus came 
perforce to a halt, {hat the track had been long in 
disuse, and we had persevered only froth the reflec¬ 
tion that “returning were as. tedious*as go o’er.” 

However, the form* seemed now our only altema- 
. * • ■ 
tive; and without a moment’s delay, for the short 

twili^t was at its close, the mules were forced 
through the bushes In the direction most likely to 
conduct us to the other path, which unquestion¬ 
ably was the right one. No idea can be formed of 
the difficulty of such a proceeding,^ l^owever simple 

it may seem. Our tired animals struggled for a 

• * 

short distance with the matted growth of the brush¬ 
wood, which it required all ’their strength and 
weight to part asunder, and in doing which their 
riders ran no small risk of being swept off their 
backs by the violent recoil of the'elastic boughs. 

The contest was, hovgever, beyond their power 
to continue long, ev(5i had they been fresh and 
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vigorouB, and endowed with the strength of giants. 
Once more we came to a stand-still; our pnimals, 

with their limbs trembling and sides heaving from 

« 

their excessive toil, refused to advance a step 

further. The present dilemma was considerably 
*• » 

<worse than the first: we were now caught in a trap 
of branches and twigs from wWch there appeared no 
release; we could neither return nor advance, even 
if we had known what direction to take. For my 
own part, I kw no better prospect than to lie down 
where we were, and wait till the returning light 
came to our aid. This was no novelty to my mozo, 
who, as he assured me, had “ camped out” for 
nights while acting onc« as an Itinerating vendor of 
oranges; but I was unused at that time to a “ lodg¬ 
ing upon the cold ground,” and felt doubtful whe¬ 
ther contact ^ith mother earth under such circum¬ 
stances was an invigorating treatment for one who 

< o ^ 

had left England as an invalid. Still, there was no 
rraiedy, and after a brief debate we urged our re¬ 
luctant animals a few yards deeper in the under¬ 
wood, and brought them to a cleared space espied 
by the eye of Marcos. Dismounting here, we made 
our preparations for a bivouac. The spot we had 
now reached was a singular 6ne: it was a patch of 
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veiflure, scarcely a }ew yards in circumterence, and 
which ^y some chance had sprun^up amid the sur¬ 
rounding brushwood. Nothing could surpass in 
richness and fragrance the herbage which grew 
upon it, and now promised a couch as perfumed 
and soft as that of a Sybante. In a few minutes the, 
task was over of unlading the mules and shackling 

their fore legs, lest thfey should be tempted to stray too 

• • 

far. Another mpment or two was devoted to the 
contents of our wallets, and th^ Marcdfe proefceded 
to construct an off-htind pallSt out of the trappings 
strewed around us.* A horse-rag did duty as a 
mattress, or rather was stretched upon the thick 
natural mattress of wDd flowers and herbage that 
covered the ground; a saddle served for a pillow; 
and what more would the tired traveller deare? 

Certain it is, that no sooner had I rolled myself in 

• * , 

my manta and laid my head on the saddle, than the 
fatigues of a long march of nine leagues sjieedily 
brought sleep to my eyes. Hie last thing they 
rested upon was the spectacle of Marcos, with his 

horns of oil and vinegar before him, proceeding, 

<• 

despite of the darkness and the manifold dijSculties, 
to the concoction of the everlasting gaspachos. 

About midnight 1 awoke with a sense of oppres- 
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fiion on my breast, wbieh I,found was caused by" my 
careful attendant having heaped upon my. person 
all the rugs and coverings upon which he could lay 
his hands. He himsell' reposed at my feet, indulg¬ 
ing in nasal sounds loud enough to scare away 
, such evil-disposed wolves as might be within hear¬ 
ing; but at this time of the year little danger was 
to be apprehended from their fengs. The darkness, 
however, had given place to the brightest moonlight 
I ev6r remember to „ have seen. Not even beneath 
the tropics have I witnessed anything comparable to 
that glorious silver light, diSused as I then saw it 
between heaven and earth; so brilliant and uo palp¬ 
able was the effulgence, that it seemed as if the 
rays might be caught in the hand and twined round 
the fingers in coils of lustre; and I almost fancied 
the bushes l»nt beneath their weight. Perhaps, 
from the novel circumstances of the moment, the 
scene left a more vivid impression than similar ones 
have done, for I readily call to mind that hour of 
moonlight, with all its solemnizing influences, the 
deep silence unbroken by aught except the distant 
baying of some watch-dog, or the whispering of the 
night air among the shrubs, the mountain swelling 
upwards from Our resting^lace in rounded lines, 
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anS the shapes df others looming indistinctly 
through the silver haze. I brwig to mind also 
having apostrophised the slun^ering Marcos; and 
blessed my stars that he was the owner of an 
honest heart, for had he, been so inclin’ed'. I might 
never have wakened more. It was just the place 
where a thrust of the- navaja might bo given with 
.he certainty that no tales would ever be told of its 

O 

work. How it further fared with us I know not, 
intil at earliest break of dawn We were astir, when 
Marcos Went ip scare'll of the mules, with which he 
soon returned. Upon awaking,'refreshed and in¬ 
vigorated, I reflected that a traveller might find 
nany a worse place of rest than a grassy couch 
aeneath the serene sky of Andalucia. 

To be sure, there arc no curtains, nor pillows of 
lown, and your toilet is made when -you ha.ve given 
^roursclf a hearty shake and run yoiy fingers through 
your hair; but then there is no landlord to face in 
the morning, no vampires to disturb your night’s 
rest, nor cry of fire to cause alarm; no damp sheets 
to sow rheumatism in the bones;—in shorty you 
mount and ride away, as I did, wondering how 
people survive the dangers and discomforts of sleep- 
hg under a roof. 

VOL. I. U 
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Now that ^he light of'day made every object 
visible, it was no difficult matter to discover the 

4 

right path. Into jffiis our animals worked their 
way, through brake and briar, with comparatively 
little trojible, as it was all down hill; and we now 
found that the track, instead of breasting the sierra 
in Roman fashion, 'coasted along its base in a 
southerly direction. It led us to a “ puerto,” or 
mountam pass; and through the gap the ascent was 
an easy one to the summit, from whence, on the 
other side, there caW into view the little hamlet 
of Santa Maria, where our quarters ought to have 
been the previous night. From our elevated station 
its cluster of lowly roofs, surrounding the village 
spire, seemed to rise in a little world of their own, 
the limits of which were the encircling sierras that 
closely hemmed in the small plain in the centre of 
which it stood. A slender stream wound round it 
and watered a succession of meadows, whose fredi- 
ness and verdure ^ve an air of softness to dus pas¬ 
toral scene, in strong contrast with the savage and 
dreary mountains .that towered above us. By the 
side of the same stream, leaping and brawling down 
the pass, we descended to the little valley, and en¬ 
tered the hamlet, whose inhabitants, even at that 
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early hour, were up and busy. Mmcos immediately 
hied to the alcalde, for the purpose of getting our 
passports vised. While he was*absent in the work¬ 
shop of tlio village ViJcan, who, it appeared, united 
in himself both these offices, I begged a*glass of, 
water from a woman, who, with many others, had 
been dra^vn to her dgor by the unwonted arrival of 
strangers. “ Usted es de muy lejos?” (you ai^ from 
afar?) she inquired as I thanked her. “jpi, Sedora; 

I am from England.” “ Frcan England?” she I’e- 
peated; “ whem is that town?” “ It is a kingdom, 
far, vei’Y far, in that direction,” I replied, 2Jointing 
to the north-west, “^i, Seaor,” she added, “ my 
jmeblo is also far off; I am from Llercna,” “ From 
Llcrcna in Estremadura?” “ Yes,” she answered, 
with a sigh. The reader will, perhaps, smile at my 
questioner’s notions of distance, when lie is i&formed 
that Llercna was only twelve miies from her present 
abode. 

Such exaggerations, common as they everywhere 
are among the untravelled, are particularly so in 
Spain, because there a town may. be very *nigh 
another, and yet, from the wretched state of the 
roads, and’the absence,of the usual facilities for 
communication, be acce^ible only by a journey 
u 2 . 
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demanding much time and fatigue to accomplish. 

f « 

Under such circumstances, it becomes virtually as 
remote from its neighbours as if it lay in another 
kingdom. But the evil docs not end here: the 

u 

effect of this state of isolation—a state in which 
many if not most Spanish towns exist—is to con¬ 
tract the range of their sympathies, and to reduce 

their love, of country to a"selfish but not unnatural 

^ • 

predilection for the narrow circle that bounds their 
knowledge. Hence has arisen that spirit of localism 
—the bane of Spanish nationality—which he who 
strives to make them a united people will find to bo 
an obstacle less rcadUy overpome than those other 
difficulties, in the shape of a diversity of languages, 
manners, and privllcgeSj with which he must con¬ 
tend. How deeply ingrained this spirit is in the 
Spanish character, we cannot fail to learn from the 
experience of past years; but if it were not so, cveiy 
•traveller who makes it his study to know the people 
of this country, while listening to the laudation 
which each individual bestows upon his native 

pueblo, coupled to a depreciating tone in respect to 
« 

others, becomes impressed with the truth, that to 
maintain that fancied or r<fal superiority^ considera¬ 
tions of right or justice would be lightly regarded. 
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All would desire to lee fheir country’tlic first nation 
in the sfrorld—with this difference, tliat the first of 
its towns, and the lawgiver to tlie others, should be 
that particular community to which each belongs. 
While this feeling, thetpfore, exists, it would be 
hopeless to see the spirit of dissatisfaction nowhere 
lingering. To eradloBte it, ‘one must break down 
the physical barricre within which it takes rewt and 
flourishes. When'these are surmounted by the,con¬ 
version of the almost impassible bye-paths into 
practicable cross-road|, and by the formation, of new 
routes across the wild mountain drains that traverse 
the land, the usual consequences will follow: com- 
munitics and kingdoms hitherto estranged will be 
linked more closely together, and, in the widening 
range of their sympathies, will think and act, not 
for themselves, but for the welfare o£ the wjiole. 

The village official did not ,det^ us long, and 
our exit from his pastoral kingdom was by the 
banks of the stream whose rise’we had witnessed 
higher up in the sierra. It led us again, after its 
brief pause among the green pastures, to a,po;nt 
in the encircling range where an opening admitted 
a passage for its waters into mountain scenery as 
wild and savage as that among which they first saw 
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the light. Our route from thenoe was a winding 
track by the base* of lofty elevations that became at 
every step more steam and imposii^. There was, 
however, something inexpressibly sombre in their 
features,.which not even the flood of noonday light 
could lighten up; the most perfect solitude reigned 
as we became involved deeper in their recesses; and 
but for the path we followed, upon which the 
vestiges of footstep? were visible, we might have 
fancied ourselves in a wilderness which no foot dared 
to crosg. It was refrcsliiiig meanwhile to have at 
our side the str&unlet of which T loave already 
spoken; there was society and companionship in 
the flow and life of its waters, the only moving 
things in that silent waste besides ourselves; and 1 
felt sorry when we turned away to strike into the 
road that leads from Guadalcanal to Cazalla. Pro¬ 
ceeding by thig new route, the character of the 
^nery remaining unaltered, we reached another 
stream, on whose banks we halted under the shade 
of a wild ash, to make our repast after the usual 
gipsy, fashion. Unlike l3ie disporting current of 
the other, this moved on slow and sluggish, and 
formed in front of us "a pool of an olive-green 

r 

tinge. It was an admirable spot for a bath, and 
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had probably revived the strength of many a 
wearied passer-by, just as it^was ftow refreshing the 
person of a eountiyman, whom .we found luxuriating 
in its waters, while anodier was waiting for him on 
the brink. In a moment an acquaintefticeship was 
struck up between the twain and my guide, much 
to the satisfaction o? the latter, to whom a new 
conversationist had became a novel event since our 
departure from ./^^acena. 

As a proof of the ijntmTClled state ot mese 
mountain paths, 1 m jy*ipcnfion*that, from daybreak 
of the preceding day till the pftesent hour, durihg 
which time we accomplished fifty miles of our 
journey, we had encountered no one on the way; 
neither had we, except in the villages we traversed, 
espied a human figure. Some idea, therefore, may 
be formed of the eagerness with which jny guide 
flung liimself upon his new^Mscajiate^ and of the 
unbroken flow of his powers of speech; which, 
compare small things with greats resembled the 
rush of a torrent that, having been pent up by 
some powerful impediment, suddenly found egress 
for its accumulated waters. The firS; inquiries of 
the trio were respecting ftieir places of birth. My 
guide was from Zalamea, and his acquaintances 
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from a village in tlic nciglibonrhood; this was 

« i( 

enough to open liieir hearts, and cause them to 
regal’d each other as brother serranos. “ Paysano,” 
said the eldest of the pair, quite delighted with 
meeting p, eountryinaii, “sientese usted aqui,” at 
^he same time spreading a manta on the ground 
and inviting him to a share tliereof. The young 
one, again, was not a whit less fiicndly, though in a 
different style. He coiiimunicated several particulars 
respecting his past life, and ended with the subject 
of .his future prospects; a,' question that at tht 
moment deejily engaged his thoug^its. It appeared 
that an uncle of his, a sargento mayor in a regimeni 
stationed in Madrid, had written to him to come uj 
and push his fortunes in the metropolis. In proof o 
this, he pulled out a dirty and tattered letter, whici 
he handed to'Marcos to read for the benefit of th( 
company. Mareps, i^owever, was no scholar, anc 
could make nothing out of it; and so, with the con¬ 
currence of the other, it was resigned to me. How¬ 
ever, I had no better success in the matter of decy 
pheidng its contents.« As, however, writing, spelling 
and grammar"are no part of a military education, i 
is no discredit to the worthy sergeant who pennec 
the despatch to say, that his penmanship was : 
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collection of “ pol-hooks and hangers” that defied 

* • • ^ 

the {lowers of any mortal bdt himself to read. 
But the want of proper information did not prevent 
Marcos from seizing upon so capital an opportunity 
for giving advice gratis. He debated 'tlie question, 
to go or not to go, with a zeal for the young man s 
interests that was tfidy cdffying; and I am bound 
to record our decision-was unanimous;—tsay our, 
for my opinion* was likewise requested ufj,on the 
merits of tlie case. It }vas resolved that he should 
stay at homo. Wljat .were tlie reasons tjiat influ¬ 
enced niy fcllo^-counselloi’s I ’cannot call to mind; 
for my own part, I was moved by the consideration 
that so simple a swain was no match for the wits of 
the Madrilenians, even under the auspices of a ser¬ 
geant of the line. 

During this conflict of tongues*our,teeth had 
been no less actively omploygd in the demolition of 
our various stores of provender. An houf having 
been thus spent, I started for Cazalla, much against 
the inchnations of Marcos, who would rather _have 
postponed accomplishing thes three leagjics that 
remained of our journey until the *sun had so far 
declined as to permit fis to travel without being 
scorched by its noontide fierceness, which in the 
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valleys and gorges was trt times well-nigh insupport¬ 
able. * Our new friends, being bound for the same 
town, prepared to joia company, but a loud outcry 
from the youngest arrested our departure. His 
burro waa gone—had mysteriously disappeared— 
and certainly was nowhere visible. Stranger stiU, 
although the others di^rsed'in search of it, no 
traces were found of its movements, and in fact 
nothing to explain this unaccountable disappear¬ 
ance. Upon the other side of the stream there 
stood a goatherd, a figure clothed from head to foot 
in sheep-skins, and vtho had stationed himself there 
to feast his eyes with the unwonted sight of his 
fellow-creatures in that lone region; and himself 
resembled some wild animal of the forest, attracted 
by the intrusion of die human form to gaze on the 
strange spectacle.« Upon him fell the suspicions of 
the owner of the Ipst burro; and without consider¬ 
ing the "manifest improbability of the deed, he 
advanced to his own margin of the stream, and 
placing himself in a belligerent attitude, menaced 
the other with violent death in a variety of ways 
if he did not instantly restore the missing animal 
Such a charge, as was to be expected, only called 
forth a gruff answer; and there is no knowing to 
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what lengths ra^e might have hurried the nephew 
of the sergeant, had not one o^^ the company, while 
looking at some osiers ovcrlianging the’ stream, 
espied the animal under their shade; its head was 
just appearing above .the surface, the .rest of the 
body being under water. The poor animal had 

either slipped in bj» accideht, or, in imitation of its 

» 

master, was recruiting, its forces by a coo],dip in the 
stream previous to a toilsome clamber in the siem. 

From the moment of ^settirfg forth,*our way was a 

^ * 

continued ascent; the.first part through a wild pass 
called the Puerto Alto: about*a league from Cazalla 

the character of the country altered, and our pro- 

• • ^ ^ 

gress was through lanes deep sunk in the soil; from 
the high banks on either hand hedges and trees 
threw a grateful shade across our steps. By and 
bye land in cultivation appearejd,* an^ then vine¬ 


yards and gardens, surrounding.country houses; all 
of these possessed orchards not far off, and many 
had trelliscd arcades of vines leading up to their 
doors. Amid this smiling prospect we approached 
our destination. Upon thctvery summit of the 
ridge we found a gentle hollow, ih the centre of 
which, as in a nest, layrthis mountain village. This 
ate had probably bt^ chosen by its founders from 
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its affording tlie best shelter from the blasts of 
winter, for its positim is undoubtedly high, and the 
air duririg that season jnust bo sharp and piercing. 
I went straight to the posada, but its appearance 
and conditioif bespoke better accommodation for 
b^sts than for man, or rather none at all for the 
latter. As such an establishrffont as a casa de 
pupilos was unknown, I was perforce compelled to 
apply for assistence in this dilemma to no less a 
personage than the comandante dc armas, to 
whom I carried a letter of introduction. In doing 
so I did not anticipate that the courteous coinan- 
dante, after reading the letter and hearing my 
request, would insist upon my making his house 
my home during my stay in the town. Invitations 
of this nature arc to be estimated more by the tone 
and manner,of the speaker than by the literal mean¬ 
ing of his words; .and,so much frankness accom¬ 
panied the ofier that I could not doubt its sincerity. 
I therefore accepted it; nor had I reason subse¬ 
quently to believe I had constiaied the words for 
more than they were meant. 
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CAKALLA—TIIK MINES OF TEDEOSO—ANilALVCLAN POI.ITK- 

NE88—THE GENTEE nEOGAEH—TOE^iUEM^DA ANl),ni8 ASS— 
OONSTANTINA—LETTERS OF INTEO!>i;CTIO!^EKAUTJFUL VIEW 
KU<{H THE CA8TLEr-THE*ULaiMl?NT IN PETTIOOAI’S. 

The following day I rested on iny oars, being 

4 * 

in need of some repose, as every bone and muscle 

• • 

was aching from the severity of an almost un¬ 
interrupted ride of forty-eight hours under a 
blazing sun: for that day I was sated with an in¬ 
spection of the only church Ip •the .town. This 
was an edifice in no respect vcynarkable for beauty 
or symmetry, being in fact partly unfinished; the 
original design, after the plainest style of Gothic, 
having been mingled with sundry additions in the 
shape of a belfry and porahes, which wore con¬ 
ceived in the true pepper-box order of architecture. 
The remainder of the day was spent in strolling 
along the shady lanes in the environs, sometimes 
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alone, and sometimes accompanied'by my host •when 
his duties afforded iiira leisure. I ought to hien- 
tion that he had passed the middle term of life, 
and was a bachelor, and that his household was 
superintended' by an elderly female and her niece, 
arid that both were natives of the Bas(iuc Pro¬ 
vinces. The next day, however/1 was again in the 
saddle, and, accompanied by the comandantc and 
several members of the ayuntamientb of the town, 
on my road to the iron'mines of Pedroso, or, more 
accurately, the foundry attached ^to them. About 
this establishment there was little to detain one 
long. I found its merits very much overrated; and 
having been a listener as we rode along to the 
speculations of my companions regarding the 
amount of injury likely to be done by it to the 
iron works pf my country, I could not help smiling 
on seeing this foripidajjle competitor, whom the 
smallest ef its giant rivals in England might 
swallow up with ease. The situation is in a nar¬ 
row valley, through which straggle the dwellings of 
the workmen and superintendents: it is said to be 
very unhealthy, especially in summer, when agues 
prevail to a great extent ' Nearly aU the iron 
manufactured goes to the establishments of the 
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ftio Tinto and Akaaden del Azogue; in the former 
to be.converted into copper h 3 ^tho process I'havc 
already described, and in’tht latter to furnish the 
jars in which the quicksilver is transported. While 
the comandantc and myself were inspecting the 
manufactory, the members of the ayiuitamienfl) 
were closeted with directors of the mines, being 
in fact a deputation from the civic authorities of 
Cazalla in reference to some claims upon tlie com- 
pany. Appaxcntly the dispute, whUtcver was its 
origin,* had come Vi.no amicable termination, for 
upon inquiring for our comrades we were directed 
to a ^arm-yard, where, to our surjnise, wo found 
them congregated. * Although worsted in the fray, 
they still made an uncompromising stand for their 
dignity, and would not lower it by accepting any 
civilities, lar less entering a house^bqlon^ng to the 
enemy. Hence, therefore, the rcMSon why we beheld 
them rolled in their mantas and stretched, on the 
straw, disposing themselves to*repose, like warnors 
after a hard-fought battle. They were now only 
waiting for our arrival to fall, Jike stalwart men as 
they were, upon the provender, of which some of the 
party, in anticipation of guch a result, had prudently 
laid in a store. 
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Next day was that of Corpus Christl, a high 
festival in the Rqniish calendar, and throughout 
Spain -celebrated by processions and other so¬ 
lemnities. I had seen in all its pomp and circum¬ 
stance the ‘c funcion” wherewith Seville honours 
l3iat day; and remembering the le^uty and sneers 
to which the spectacle gave jise among the by¬ 
standers ^with whom I was, accidentally mingled, 
I was anxious to know if the worshippers of Ca- 
zalla treated their images more reverently than did 
those beside whom I stood in the shadow of the 

» m \ *■ 

great cathedral. Nothing of the kind, however, 
was observable here: all were serious onlookers, and 
allowed no words to escape their lips derogatory to 
the splendour of the procession. This consisted of 
an image of the Virgin, clothed, as usual, in a black 
velvet robe spangled with silver; in front moved a 
few banners carried by priests, whose expression I 
liked better than the stolidity of countenance that 

O 

characterises their brethren of Seville; and in the 
rear followed a long string of women and children. 
Neither was their gj^vity disturbed by witnessing 
the prodigious ei^rts to keep step of four men and 
a corporal of the Cazalla nacionales, who formed a 
guard of honour to close the procession: their per- 
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lormanccs m that way outdid anything the most 
awkward squad could get up. 

In the evening my host made'his appearance in full 
evening costume. I may remark, that in this the 
surtout, so far from being excluded, figurtjs at par¬ 
ties just as frequently as the dress coat. Addressing 
me as if I were the m'hster of the house, and he the 
guest, he requested pernSission to absent JiinJsclf for 
an liour or two from my society. In the style and 
nature of his request^thcra w^s much to call to mind 
the formal politeness ifdn which the old Spaniards 
were so lamous: jnany traces of this still linger, in 
despite of the growing attachment throughout the 
nation for French manners, and a certain off-hand 
manner on the part of the rising generation, which 
is affected as being tlie sign of manhness. 

Of these old ceremonious observaftces, by far the 

most troublesome to the stran^r is that which en- 

• • •• 

joins him, when at table, to address an invitation to 
share the good things thereon to such individuals as 
may enter the room in which he is seated: it is a 
mere courtesy, and the traveller will frequently hear 
it extended to him by the peasant on passing the 
door, before which hc^is* devouring his repast of 
bread, garlic, and oranges. It was long, however. 
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befpre I schooled my tongue to utter the phrase in 
which the offer Avlis cojiched, although wolf aware 
that it was neither expected nor intended that its 
purport should he understood in a literal sense. As 
long as this hachwardness lasted, I doubt not 1 
suflered in the estimation of native politeness, and 
was set down as a proud Englishman, “ sin cduca- 
cion,” or at least so prejudiced in favour of my own 
customs, as to consider those of the country in which 
he dwelt as unworthy of adoption. Such, I fear, 
is the impression generally created by our conduct 
in regard to continental fornjs of politeness. 
Whenever those are harmless, it must be confessed, 
an obstinate adherence to our island customs is 
without excuse; yet, with every desire to be com¬ 
pliant, it is no easy matter to overcome an inward 
repugnance to Saying what one does not mean; and 
as such a feeling is lass understood among our con¬ 
tinental neighbours than at home, it seldom enters 
among the motives to which they attribute our 
aversion to some of their peculiar usages and styles 
of phraseology. . 

As it was the last evening I was to spend in 
Cazalla, I set forth for *a farewell stroll among its 
shady lanes: it was a luxury 1 might not soon enjoy. 
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and I was resolved to take advantage of the pppor- 
ttmity to the utmost. The.aparfnKuit 1 occupied com¬ 
municated with the sala, or principal room of the 
house, through which it was necessary to pass; and 
on iny opening my door I beheld my host’s liouse- 

keeper and her niece seated at its solitary table, 

• 

and marifestly i§ fleep distress of mind. Grief is 
a sacred thing, and* I felt unwilling ^o intrude 
upon them; bu; as there was no other mode of 

egress, I could only steal as cautiously as I coidd 

* • • * 

towards tire" outeii door. My consternation,*how- 
eve:^ was great when I found that the further I 
advanced into the ^' 00111 , the loudei- became the sobs 
of the females. I halted, uncertain what to do or 
say, until it flashed across my mind that somehow 
or other I might be connected with their sonnw. 
What have I done, thought I, S,o’ vex? these poor 
people? but at all events iU.s my duty to inquire; 
which I accordingly did. 

“ Ay dc mi,” said the old lady; “ I am a Basque^ 
of good blood, and never thought I should be 
brought to this; but we are doomed to trials, and 
I submit, although I cannot help repining a little.” 
This morahsing veii^ {thought highly commend¬ 
able, though rather out of place, and I compli- 
X 2 
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mcntcd her for the Utinstian spmt she uispiayoa. 
“ So you see,” she Continued, “ another misfortune 
has occurred to us to-day; a little account has been 
sent in, which we are unable to pay. Ave Maria! 
that I shouid*have lived to endure this.” 

I now understood the drift of the old hypocrite, 
who was vainly endeavouring,*with the corner of 
her apron? to.squecze a tear from her eye. Making 
a virtuo of necessity, I inquired what was the amount 
of the demand. 

“ Three dollars,” exclaimed'tlje twodn a breath; 
and accordingly the three dollars topk their flight 
from my purse. 

“ But you will say nothing about this to the 
comandante?” they said, when I turned to depart. 

“ Palabra de honor! no,” I responded, and left 
the gentle d)eg^* in possession of their ill-gotten 
charity, to moralise in.jny turn upon the manifold 
tricks that are played upon travellers. 

, At five o’clock the next morning I was on my 
way from CazaJla to Constantlna, passing through a 
country ’eminently. bSantiful, while every charm in 
the landscape was enhanced by the delightful 
fresliness of a southern morning. The road led 
down a valley whose sides were carefully culti- 
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vatcd, and at cvdry step onr path was crossed by 

broofes of the clearest water. *nieii there were on 

• 

cither hand those deep-worn J;raccs of wluch 1 have 
already taken note, each one roofed over with the 
thick foliage of overarcliing trees, aftd. promising 
coohiess and shade, however higli the sun "might bo 
in the heavens. Tiic only drawback to the per¬ 
fect enjoyment of thit> lovely scene aroso from the 
conduct of my guide, who was much given,to pro¬ 
fane 6W(‘aring, and uupicrciful usage of hi’s burro. 
On renionstiiiting toh hiiVi in regard to his cruelty, 
lie clw)si‘ to be odended, and oUcrcd me advice in 
his turn. 

“ Take care, Seiior,” said he, “ how you inter¬ 
fere between a man and his donkey, which is just 
as bad as interfering between man and Avife; and if 
you do, perhaps you may get the dnswer of Tor- 
quemada cast in your toeth.”^ 

“ What was that?” I inquired. 

“ Why, it so happened that Torquemada was beat- ^ 
ing his donkey very severely, when a courtier came 
by and bade him be more merrtful to his beast. ‘ 1 
shall do so for the future,’ said Torquemada, ‘ since 
I now find he is a relatioif of yours, from the interest 
you take" in him.’ Wasn’t that well said, Seiior?” 

“ Passing well for a beater of donkeys.” 
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On approaching Constantin'a, the termination to 
the valley through* which we wound, waS an 
alameda of magnificent elms, by wliich wc entered 
the town. At the other end of the long street of 
which it consists was the house in which I had 
engaged an apartment, having previou.sIy sent in¬ 
timation to that efiect from Catalla; and my land¬ 
lord, haviag ^scen me pass, came running after to 
receive,me. ^he next thing was'to deliver my 
letters of introductK'j.* 'Hris was always an agree¬ 
able task, Jis I invariably 'found jfi kindly we'lcome 
awaiting me, as rnucli perhaps for ^lie sake ol' the 

t 

country of my birth, as from the recommendation 
of the friends by whom I was introduced. It is a 
pleasure to me to record, as the result of having 
presented more than fifty letters of introduction 
during the.coutsciof my wanderings in Andalucia, 
that wherever I went,,! rvas met with frankness 
and ^cordiality. Once, but only once, did I fail to 
experience the reception I believed 1 had a right 
to expect. At the same time it is right to caution 
the reader against supposing, that introductions in 
this land are, as at home, mere tickets for dinners. 
Spain is not a dinner-giving^country, and its civi¬ 
lities are seldom brought to bear upon the appetites, 
of strangers. 
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Notwithstanding this, there is more real kindness 
in tho many little services whiclj* an introduction to 
a Spanish house secures to the hearer, than in the 
formal invitation to dinner that in England succeeds 
the presentation of a similar despatch, nnd generally 
constitutes the sum total of attention. •! always 
found, on the Ijarf, of my Andalucian fiiends, so 
much willin<;ncs3 lo second mv wishes, that I some- 
times regretted Jiaving given them expression, when 
1 saw the trouble of which I was the ftiu'-c. -IjosideE 
this, their offices as .guides to the places of note in 

their respective towns were fr«>cly at my command, 

* 

and ‘whatever local information I desired was 
hunted u]) with as much ardour as if it were for 
their • 'vn use. Above all, 1 cannot forgot bow 
deeply indebted I was to their local knowledge for 
a service the value of tvliicb is only in Sjiain to be 
fully appreciated—that of procuring muleteers and 
guides upon whose honesty and falthfulness,rcliance* 
might he placed. 

In the cool of the evening 1 made my way to .the* 
castle, whoso grey battlements prown a steep isolated 
eminence, the base of which is half encircled by the 
town. The. ascent was- by a road practicable for 
carriages, and was the'work of the French. During 
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the War of Independence this stronghold was care¬ 
fully'fortified hy them, and converted into an im¬ 
portant -post in the line of communication between 
Andolucia and Estremadura. Hence, from the 
additions and alterations it underwent in their 
hands, little remains of the' original fortress except 
the “ keep,” one or two inassivegtowers at the angles, 
and the algibe, or reservoir of water. But the Im¬ 
perishable jewel of this^ ancient place of strength, 

I 

one which neither the Franc nor Moorish spoiler 
could deface, was the magnificent view to ho enjoyed 
from the summit of its venerable w'alls. For extent 
and variety of scenery, I had as yet seen nothing in 
Andalucia to compare with it. Far to the south, 
the eye ranged unobstructed over sierra and plain, 
till it rested upon a ridge just melting into the 
horizon; this v/as the sierra of Carmona, and that 
town, though distant forty miles, was plainly visible. 
*On a clear day, it is possible for the eye to pierce 
still further, and to behold the Giralda of Seville 
'rising above the spires of the city; but a hazy mist, 
caused by the heat, hung like a veil over that quar¬ 
ter, and shrouded that familiar object from my 
vision. In the immediate neighbourhood of the town 
the prospect was a rich variety of gardens, olive plan- 
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'tations, and vineyards, intermingled in picturesque 
conliision, everywhere mounting tlie surrounding 
heights, and clinging to tfieir steepest slopes. Look¬ 
ing back in the direction of CaKalla, all was an assem¬ 
blage of mountain summits, rising abevg each other 
in a succession of lidgcs, till a loftier fange sur¬ 
mounted this giant tost, arid, reflecting back the hue 
of heaven, was distinguishable only by tjje serrated 
edges of its cr;st and its deeper colours, from the 
canopy of blue that msted on ^ts peaks. Such a scene, 
from the absence of fveryhafth feature, aqd fi'ojn the 
rich tints in__whic]i the most prominent objects were 
clad^ was one of exquisite beauty; 'and accustomed 
as I was to behold only a sad and stem expression 
in the scenciy of this province, I was the more 
forcibly struck by the softness that here diffused 
itself over the landscape, and Ijy "the presence of 
charms I had deemed stiungers ^o the land. 

The position of Constantina is undoubtedly high, 
tod a good deal of snow falls in the neighbourhood 
during winter, 'flris is industriously collected -and 
deposited in an ice-house, fot the purpose.of being 
forwarded to Seville. Last winter was one of ex¬ 
ceeding mildness, and,* in consequence, the usual 
supplies of snow failed here; so that the Sevillanos 
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were compelled to seek in thc’sierm of Ronda the 
means of concocting the icy compounds and draughts 
indispensable to existence in a town that may well 
boast of being the hottest in Spain. 

Descending to the town, 1 strayed to the alameda, 
which I hdd already passed through; and visited the 
source of a streamlet that, bursting forth by a 
copious spring, waters the principal street of the 
town, and on the outsl^rts serves to turn several 
mill-whe’cls. Tfiis fountain is situated in the garden 
of the Franciscan convent,' adicining the alameda: 
the waters gushed forili with great violence, and 
were collected in a square basin built to receive 
them. Within the convent another spring issues 
to the light, and was surrounded with baths lor the 
use of the fraternity; but these, like the other por¬ 
tions of the building, have sulFered from the state 
of neglect to which conventual establishments have 
Been devt)ted since the suppression of the monastic 
orders. Lower down, in the course of the brook, 
the banks become highly picturesque; old-fashioned 
mills and dwellings, wiingled with overshado-wing 
trees, line the stream that dashes at speed over a 
rocky bed. The oleander, with an abundance of 
other shrubs, hang over the current, and cHmb 
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among grey masses of* stone projecting from either 
side. * In the distance, the time^om castle rises in 
the hoarincss of antiquity, to mingle recollections of 
the past wth this scene, wherein the verdure of 
nature, and the stir and. life of the hurtjdpg waters, 
are all emblematical of the present. 

The couple in wljose house I lodged were good- 
natured and civil, and*<lisposcd to render jne every 
service. The iria-stei' thought it his duty to accom¬ 
pany mo everywhere. No sboner dfd he sec me 
with my hat. in hahd .than lie seized hispwn,.and 
Ibrth we went: ^whether it wife to a tertulia or a 
stroll was a mutter of perfect indillelbncc to him. 1 
suspect he acted under the impression that, without 
Ids assistance, I should infallibly be lost in the intri¬ 
cacies of the town—which, by the way, consisted 
merely of one long street. He ij the qwner of a 
small possession, that just yields hjm a maintenance; 
yet, with the dolce far niente spirit of the laiftl, he is' 
content with this, and aspires to nothing beyond 
satisfying his daily wants. His property provides 
him a roof over his head, a cloak and cigs^ not to 
mention a miserable pony, that is stabled in the room 
next to min»—for so thifigs are managed here: and 
jyhat more would a genuine son of Andalncia 
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demand to make life flo'v/ without n murmur? 
Every evening he* proceeds to thfe house df the 
estanquero, or privileged vendor of tobacco, Avhero 
a kind of tertulia is held; and punctually at ten re¬ 
turns to suppfer. So has he /lone for years past; so 
will he do for the future; and thus the sands of his 
life run out unshaken and untreubled, and its close 
will be regarded by his follows as the end of an 
enviable lot. 

Neither in this town nor in Cazalla have the 
male inhabitants a news-roanl,' or public place of 
resort; and, strangc-to say, there,is no cafe. It 
would be wroilg, however, to inl(;r from this fact 
that the good citizens arc devoid of the usual social 
qualities of their countrymen; in fact, the deficiency 
in both towns is supplied by substitutes which are 
rather singular; ,In Cazalla the point of union is a 
barber’s shop, while a,,parpenter’s docs similar duty 
'here. In these, at all hours of the day except 
those devoted to meals and the siesta, might be 

t 

seerr congregated a knot of politicians or group of 
vidlers, lifisily discussing the affairs of state, and 
one andr all wrestling sore with time. Sometimes, 
when their numbers are too many for the shop, the 
party adjourn to the street, and bringing out chairs„ 
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form a wide circle* while one reads the news aloud, 
or co^ivcrsation* passes round. * This, it must be 
confessed, is a primitive state of things, but it is 
akin to the humour of the people, who are disposed 
to court publicity rather than otherwi^. • At these 
reunions it rarely happens that the. stranger gathers 
information worthy rtmembering; for, as may bo 
Imagined, the chief subjects of discoip-ses refer to 

local politics or family histories, so .that, cui the 

• . * • 

ivhole, he would-do well to avoid them. For my- 
icli, the principal soyK:«'dfh;hc amusement I dertved 
iv'as Irom the put-to me reg^ing Inglateira; 
;hosc were generalli^ of sucj a nature as to betray 
i wofiil degree of ignorance on the part of the 
(pcakers. Geographical knowledge, I need not say, 
s at the lowest ebb here, and hence I was frequently 
jailed upon to rectify the most ludk*rou»blunders. 
More than once it was mani%t that my questioner 
iTus puzzled to tell whether London was in Fhgliuid 
ir* England in London; and, in truth, the words 


ire often used synonymously. On one occasiojT'a 
iricst, who had been in Gibral{hr,.and seemhere a 
■egiment of Highlanders in tlie “ garb of old tSrauj^” 
volunteered the information that the “ regiment in 
iptticoate” was invested with this feminine attire as 
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a punishment for having misbehaved on the field 
cf battle! 

Of course, I fired* up at this attack upon the 
gallantry of my Celtic compatriots, and assured my 
cleiical informant that thair costume, so far from 
being a badge of ignominy, was worn by thousands, 
and that its origin was so ancient as to be lost in 
obscurity history. My* explanation, however, 
was fer frorq shaking his faith in the “ weak inven¬ 
tion” I have just refiordod. Scotland, he under- 
stoed, was a cold country, Mrd'jit wasr consequently, 
impossible that ar'cos^jimc so ill-adgptjd for a north- 
em region should preyail thefe. In vain I repre¬ 
sented that the race by whom it was worn were of 
hardy frames, and being inured from their infancy 
to brave in that garb the rigours of the seasons, be¬ 
came insen8ll)le*in time to the influences of climate. 
I was listened to»witb,a smile of incredulity, which 
waxect more and more on my quoting the well- 
known aneefiote of Sir Ewen Cameron, of Lochicl, 
■\^o reproved his son for effeminacy because the 
latter t^ed a snowbhll for his pillow when the twain 
lfv<aown to pass the night on the snow. To the 
last the padre continued iMcptical; *he combated 
my facts with reasonings as original as his ^opening 
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statement; amf as tRe reward^ for my wcjl-mcant 
endc*avours to defend tRe^ Gael, I had the satisfac¬ 
tion of finding that he regarded me as a second 
Baron Munchausen, in consequence of the aimcdote 
to which I have alluded. It was in it som^vhat 

difierent spirit that another gentleman accosted me, 

• 

and, prefacing his lemarks by professions of high 
regard for the English nation, proce^deii^w^elate 
that he could do no less than entertain d wa»m leel- 
i ng for them, Ctlhcr as e^srtion or individuals, inas¬ 
much as it was liist’bbiStto posiress English bldbd in 
his veins. In proof of'thi^^tojj^t, he produced 
a roll of parchment, whicTi on inspection I found 
was a document from Heralds’ College, setting forth 
that a certain John King, of Wells, Somersetshire, 
hgd every right and title to he considered a gentle¬ 
man. This individual, it appeared, bad left his 
coimtry prior to the year.^6lO, for f^asons 
known to my informant, and established himself in 
Carmona. There he married, probably, into som^ 
house proud of its “ sangue azul:” on such an'oe- 
casion proofs of gentle blood would bo reared er^ 
he could wed the daughter of a “ Christiani>.'?!jejo 
y rancio,” hnd Her^dS’XloUege would, therefore, 
jcome into requisition. The only offspring of this 
marriage was a daughter, from whom was deluded 
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my innelligent friend. In connexibh "with this I 
may observe, that it* is bj;: no means uni'.sual to find 
throughout Spain families whose anceftors have 
been natives of Great Britain or Irelana. The 
lattef isle* can, .however,,* boast not only of 
having transplan'ied more of her children to 
the soil of Spain than eitRey of the sister 
kingdeaw'h^ve done, but of having acquired by 
the deeds pf.her off-shoots a degree of renown 
to which the others cahvot aspireV" She has been 
to S^ain,'what Scqi'iland'bcfttr'efthe Union was to 
the Low Count^s-snd Germany'—sourep of 
military talentf which, despairing of distinction at 
home, had to seek its field of fame among the dis¬ 
tractions of foreign countries. In that career it is 
not surprising that the sons of Ireland should have 
prospered: nn aland where there is courage, though 
jrather of passive •tha^Mactive kind, their impetuous 
enei^y and daring could not fail to cut a path to 
Jionours; and'^ience the rise of such men as Sarse- 
fielU,. the O’Donnells, Flinter, and others of lesser 
Nnote. 


END op^y.(^. I. 
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